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THE DIVISION. 


| deed one knew that the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill would be carried by a very large majority ; 
and so easy was it to calculate the result of the division, that 
opinions only differed as to how nearly the majority would 
approach to a hundred and twenty, and how much it would 
exceed a hundred and ten. There were not half a dozen men 
whose votes were at all doubtful. The constituencies have 
taken very good care to let their representatives know without 
any mistake what on this stirring subject are the views of 
those whom they represent. That the second reading has been 
carried by a majority of one hundred and eighteen is, there- 
fore, not at all a startling or unexpected event. But it is an 
exceedingly important one. It is satisfactory that a question 
raising such large issues, heralding as it inevitably will so many 
great changes, and affecting so deeply persons of all classes 
and creeds, should have been settled once for all by the largest 
majority known in the House of Commons for more than 
thirty years. Never was an issue more fairly, seriously, or 
solemnly taken. It is just a year ago that Mr. Disrari 
wrote his Maundy Thursday letter, and warned the country 
of the dreadful plot being got up against the Crown by 
Romanists and Ritualists; and now the designs of these 
terrible people, designs at that period described as involving 
an evil worse than that of a foreign conquest, have been 
approved, after an election which turned Mr. DisraELi out on 
this very point. If England has gone wrong in the matter, it 
has gone wrong very deliberately, and with full warning. A 
great step in national history has been taken, from which there 
is no receding; and although the measure is, we believe, not 
only just and wise, but indispensable, yet we do not think that 
any one ought to shut his eyes to the serious consequences it 
may entail. With many of the prophecies of woe which have 
been uttered during the debate we have no kind of sympathy. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland is sure to get on 
well enough if any one really wants it there, and sure to 
fade away if it is not wanted. In half a century it will 
have used or neglected the great opportunity now given it 
of showing what amount of stuff and life there is really in 
it. The Irish Protestants will be just as loyal and industrious 
and energetic in two years’ time as they are now. The clergy 
of all denominations may be less sore, and can scarcely be 
more sore, than they are now. But on two points the alarm- 
ists seem to us to be quite right. The disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church cannot fail to affect the 
English Church. The minds of men have been turned in 
the direction of leaving all religious bodies to themselves. The 
argument that the State can do perfectly well without a 
national religion will tell on both sides of the Channel, and 
how serious will be the discussion when it is raised as to the 
English Church may easily be learnt by any one who cares to 
weigh what Mr. Lowe meant when he said that he objected 
to a disestablished Church retaining great endowments, as that 
would be to set up a theocracy in the middle of a nation. 
Then, again, it is impossible to believe that this division will 
not inspire the Irish with hopes which must some day be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Bricut openly and courageously avowed that 
Fenianism had been one of the most immediate causes of the pro- 
posal to treat the Established Church as the majority of Irishmen 
would wish it to be treated. Irishmen will certainly think that a 
resettlement of the land, and probably will think that a Repeal 
of the Union, may be obtained, if enough noise is made, and 
England is sufficiently terrified. Sooner or later they will 
have to find out their mistake, and we are not sure whether 
the disenchantment may not come as soon as they wake to the 
fact that the proposals of the Ministry that has done so much 
to please them about the Church are, as to the land, to be 


confined within the miserable limits of political economy. 
These are very considerable risks to run, and the division of 
the week may be taken as a sign that England, having counted 
the cost, is still determined to run them. In politics the risk 
of standing still is sometimes greater than the risk of moving 
on, and now the determination to move on, as the less dan- 
gerous course of the two, has been taken. It is an immense 
advantage that this determination has been taken and mani- 
fested with a decisiveness which will spare us further wavering, 
and prevent us from losing through irresolution the advantages 
that moving on promises to ensure us. 

The debate and the division must be taken together. The 
Ministry has not only been supported by a compact and over- 
whelming majority ; it has not only carried the second reading 
of the Bill; it has established conclusively, to the mind of 
Parliament and of the country, three most important points— 
that the Irish Church must be dealt with, that there is no 


‘alternative plan or scheme of dealing with it, and that the 


Government plan of dealing with it is not susceptible of much 
improvement, or open to much alteration. Even Mr. Harpy 
must admit that some sort of Irish Church Bill is now inevit- 
able. But neither he nor any one else has a rival scheme to 
offer. Mr. GLapstonE commented with excusable exultation 
on the complete manner in which the labours and reports of 
the unfortunate Irish Church Commission have been snuffed 
out. No one had asingle word to say for them and their pro- 
posals. Mr. Harpy said that he was not bound to stick up for 
them, and he certainly did not stick up for them. Dr. Batt, 
who was supposed to be the guiding spirit of the Commis- 
sion, had no faith in the suggestions which he once took so 
much trouble to frame, and was occupied with a novel anxiety 
and distress in his fear lest Maynooth should not be treated as 
well as it deserves. Sir RounpDELL Patmer’s plan of disestablish- 
ing the Church, and taking away half its property, was a plan 
that has cost its honest author the Chancellorship, but which 
has never occurred to more than one mind in the country; and 
its own supporter promised to abandon it directly the House 
pronounced, as it has done, in favour of the Government. 
Nor were any important objections to the details of the Bill 
suggested. The division must be taken to have decided that 
disestablishment and disendowment shall both be entire. All 
objections therefore to details in the Bill which rested on ob- 
jections to entire disestablishment or entire disendowment 
must be considered as disposed ef. Many Opposition speakers 
complained that there was nothing generous in the treatment 
of the Irish clergy. Supposing there is not, what generosity, 
it may be asked, is compatible with entire disendowment ? 
Dr. Ba. again thought that the landlords were not treated 
nearly well enough, thus differing from Mr. Disraexi and Sir 
Starrorp Nortucote, who thought that they had been openly 
and coarsely bribed. We should certainly not have expected 
a speaker of the ability of Dr. Batt to urge the argu- 
ment that they are especially aggrieved by having to support 
their clergy, because they will at the same time have to pay 
the tithe rent-charge. How are they worse off than their 
neighbours? The tithe rent-charge is a bit of the produce of 
the land which never belonged to them, which was no more 
theirs, and which no more came into their income or was de- 
ducted from it, than the produce of a field outside their 
boundary. At the end of 7 years the State is going 
to make them a present of those fields just outside their 
boundaries. Meantime, if they give out of their incomes to 
their clergy they will do exactly what the Protestant boot- 
maker or grocer of the nearest town will do, and we can only 
hope they will do as much. Dr. Bat will have been doing 
a very bad turn to his Church if he has encouraged Irish land- 
lords to excuse the meanness so natural to rich people by 
alleging that, with their heavy payments for the tithe rent- 
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charge, they cannot be expected to do much more for the 
parsons. All the objections to the details of the Bill 
that will bear examination are easy to deal with. 
Possibly 1660 is not the right date at which to draw 
the line as to private endowments. It may turn out 
that argument may show that the year 1634 is theoretically 
the more defensible point as a beginning of the calcu- 
lations; but if Dr. Bay is right in saying that no means exist 
of proving any private endowment antecedent to the reign of 
Queen ANNE, the House of Commons need not waste time on a 
purely imaginary speculation. It is said to be hard for incum- 
bents and curates not to be able to change the scene of their 
service; but then, as Mr. GLapstove replies, let them change, if 
they like, with the assent of the new ecclesiastical body which 
will regulate the affairs of the Church. The amount to be 
paid to Maynooth is said by Mr. Harpy to be far too much, 
and by Dr. Bau to be far too little; the Government wishes 
earnestly to give the right sum, and will be glad to listen to 
conflicting arguments from the Opposition in order to guide 
its decision. The compensation to Maynooth is said to be 
given from the wrong source; and it is urged that the 
Consolidated Fund should supply it, so that more money 
may be available for lunatic asylums in Ireland. The 
Government is of a contrary opinion, and thinks that the 
claims of the British taxpayer to relief ought to prevail over 
those of the Irish payers of county-cess. But if Parliament, 
as representing the British taxpayer, likes to put this addi- 
tional bonus in the pockets of the fortunate Irish owner or 
occupier of land, the Government need feel no shame or scruple 
in yielding to the wishes of Parliament on such a matter. 


There is also another sense in which the division must be 
taken in connexion with the debate. No vote of any of 
those present was, we may be sure, affected by any speech 
or any argument, but the country is influenced by the general 
tone and character of a debate; and the Government has 
triumphed, not only because it had a majority of a hundred 
and eighteen, but also because the division closed a debate in 
which it had carried off almost all the laurels. No new 
speaker, indeed, made any great mark on the Ministerial 
side, unless the Atrtrorney-GENERAL for Ireland is to be 
called a new speaker, which to nine Englishmen out of ten he 
practically is. We believe that few persons in this country 
had ever heard his name until they found with what vigour 
and effect he had answered Dr. Batt. The speech of the 
English Soticiror-GENERAL was disappointing. It was wordy 
and without force, and seemed poor and ineffective after Sir 
RounpeLt Patmer. Probably Sir Joun CoLermee was taken by 
surprise, as he well might be, and was not prepared to answer 
offhand a person who was supposed to be an opponent, and 
who was discovered to be for entire disestablishment, and for 
taking away half the property of the Church. But Mr. 
Bricut, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. GLapstone never spoke better 
than in this debate. It is as useful as it is elevating to havea 
Government speaker who supports what clergymen and squires 
think the naughty side ofa question, in a high stream of fervent 
and unaffected piety. Mr. Brigut is the only man in Parlia- 
ment who could say the things he does, and encourage his 
hearers to look on following him as a religious duty, without 
shocking the taste and grating against the feelings of an assembly 
that hates above all things theological rhetoric. But there 
can be no doubt that when it seems natural to a speaker to 
give his oratory a religious turn, the effect that is pro- 
duced is very great; and Mr. Bricut is never for a mo- 
ment troubled with the thought that, if he may assume that 
the Supreme Being will be pleased at seeing the Irish Church 
destroyed, Mr. Harpy may also assume that the Supreme 
Being will be pleased at seeing the Irish Church upheld. Mr. 
Lowe did not, apparently, produce as much immediate effect 
upon the House as the intrinsic merits of his speech justified. 
Nothing could have been more terse, pointed, and suggestive 
than the bulk of his remarks. What he said was lively and 
epigrammatic, and sometimes a little hard and overbearing, 
but it was pregnant with material for the most serious thought. 
It showed that there was no part of the great Irish question as 
to which he had not formed a clear opinion, based on grounds 
that he had reasoned out. Whether his opinions were right or 
wrong is another matter. Mr. Lower is not a man whose 
opinions are to be disposed of in a hasty paragraph. But at 
any rate he had got a theory about corporations, and not, like 
most people about him, a half theory, and he showed that he 
had followed the problem of what limits a State should im- 
pose on religious bodies far beyond the limits suggested by the 
one instance of the Irish Church. Mr. Guapstone’s reply just 
before the division was so happy, so vigorous, and so full of 
buoyancy and the delight of victory, that it greatly enhanced 


to his followers the pleasure of taking part in the triumph of 
so conspicuous an orator. Almost all oratory is full of arts, 
if not of tricks, and the turn of associating the waning hours 
of the night with the lapse of the last brief period of the 
existence of the Irish Church, making men feel as if the hands 
of the clock would record the decisiveness of the blow they 
were dealing, was, to say the least, in the best style of that 
oratory that does not disdain to be artificial. Against all this 
the Conservatives had only to set the speech of Mr. Harpy ; 
for Dr. Bat, like Mr. DisraE.i, departed altogether from the 
true standing-point of Conservatism, and ended by suggesting 
that the religion of the Church selected as the only true lamp 
of Protestantism should be supplemented by a higher position 
and greater wealth being given to the Church whose delusive 
glare she was established to extinguish. Sir RounpeLt 
PALMER made one of the best speeches in the debate, but his 
speech only redounded to his own credit, and separated him 
much more from the Opposition than from the Government. 
Easter, therefore, finds the Government with a compact and 
firm majority, with a policy towards Ireland recognised as 
inevitable and almost unassailable, and with the palm of oratory 
to give glory to its success. No Government could occupy a 
better position, and it is only to be hoped that the advantage 
may be so used that the Bill may be got through the Commons 
without delay and without renewal of bitterness, 


THE BELGIAN SURRENDER. 


HE Belgian Government has lacked either the courage or 

the ability to stand on its clear rights. The identical 
Note published by the Moniteur Belge and the Journal Officiel 
is expressed with more than Imperial obscurity, but the gist 
of it comes to this, that the French Government has willed 
there shall be a Belgian question, and a Belgian question 
there is. The concession is decently draped, but there is real 
flesh and blood underneath it. ‘“ The introduction by the 
“ Government of, and the vote by the Chamber on, the Rail- 
“ way Bill has given rise to animadversions in France ;” and 
the Belgian Government has consequently thought it right 
“ to forward to Paris thoroughly frank and loyal explanations.” 
A mixed Commission will ‘‘ examine the divers industrial 
“ questions arising from the existing relations and from the 
* treaties recently proposed for the cession and working of the 
“ Belgian railways.” The object of this Commission is “ to 
“ give mutual proof of friendship and confidence,” and its 
result will be “ to develop the commercial and industrial 
“relations of the two countries.” Every one of these 
statements suggests matter for grave reflection. It is true 
that the Railway Bill has given rise to “ animadversions 
“in France.” This is decidedly a mild way of putting 
the facts. Ever since the Belgian Legislature, acting in 
entire accordance with the Belgian Government, displayed 
the wicked desire to do what it would with its own, the 
French semi-oflicial press has kept up an intermittent chorus 
of execration and remonstrance. At one time it talked of 
commercial reprisals, at another it hinted at immediate annex- 
ation. Now it whined about distrust, and now it blustered 
about defiance. The dignity of an independent State allowed 
but of one treatment of this challenge. Silence absolute and 
contemptuous was the only attitude the Kine’s Ministers ought 
to have assumed in the face of so unprovoked and inexcusable 
an insult. ‘To notice it in any way whatever was to concede 
the point in dispute. If it be once granted that Belgium is 
accountable to France for an act of municipal legislation, her 
whole position in the European system is altered. She be- 
comes a dependency of France. There are degrees of depend- 
ence, no doubt, and some of them are compatible with all the 
externals of free action. But a State whose nominal sove- 
reignty has never been impugned may be wholly wanting in 
the essential characteristics of that condition. England under 
Cuar es II. was united by,no open bond to France under Louis 
XIV., but she was not the less a satellite of her mighty neigh- 
bour. And so Belgium, without any formal surrender of her 
immunities as a neutralized State, may yet be reduced to a simi- 
lar state of submission to the France of Napotron III. In 
recognising these “ animadversions” as a fact which called for 
explanations on their part, the Belgian Ministers have, as we 
cannot but fear, taken the first step in this direction. We 
have no wish to exaggerate the importance of the act, or to 
represent it as either decisive or irretrievable. But, so far 
as it goes, it is of the character described. If there were to 
be any “frank and loyal explanations” in the business, they 
should have been forwarded from Paris to Brussels, not from 
Brussels to Paris. Belgium had acted strictly within her 
right; it was France that had given the provocation, and it 
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was consequently France that ought to have been ready with 
the explanations. As coming from the Belgian Government 
they can have but one meaning. They imply that the “ ani- 
“ madversions”” had some foundation in reason; that, however 
exaggerated may have been the language of her assailants, Bel- 
gium has not been wholly guiltless. To admit this is to recog- 
nise a right on the part of France to dictate what shall be the 
domestic legislation of another country ; and we repeat, that to 
do this is to concede the whole point in dispute. 


The reason assigned for the appointment of the Commission 
seems as nearly as possible the direct contrary of the truth. 
Instead of being a proof of “ friendship and confidence,” it is 
rather a proof of enmity and alarm. If the dispositions of the 
French Government towards Belgium were what they pro- 
fess to be, it would not make the “ animadversions ” of which 
it is itself the author a ground for demanding material con- 
cessions under the guise of commercial “ developments.” If the 
Belgian Government were not inclined to suspect the designs of 
France, it would have no object in buying off the hostility it 
fears. What are the precise apprehensions entertained by 
M. Frére Oran and his colleagues it is not so easy to say, 
but that their assent to the French proposal implies uneasiness 
of some kind is obvious on the face of things. A strong 
Power may sometimes make concessions to a weak one out 
of pure good nature, or from a desire not to appear over- 
bearing. But the converse process is seldom, if ever, met 
with. A small State is forced to stand more doggedly on its 
dignity than a great one, and for this reason its concessions 
count for so much the more. Belgium would never have 
abandoned her impregnable position on the railway question, 
unless the cost of maintaining it had seemed too great to be 
incurred willingly. Up to this point we are on firm ground; be- 
yond this point we enter at once into a region of pure specula- 
tion. Whether M.Friéve Oran sawcause for thinking that, with- 
out such a surrender on his part, the French Government might 
be tempted to make good the threats of its own inspired journals, 
whether he feared that Napo.eon III. and Count Bismark 
would make friends over a prostrate Belgium, whether in such 
an event he distrusted the efficacious interference of the other 
guaranteeing Powers—are points upon which no satisfactory 
answer is at present attainable. M. Frire Orsan may have 
been influenced by one and all of these possibilities. The lan- 
guage of the French semi-official press was certainly alarming, 
and though the Emperor of the Frencu has often proved him- 
self ready to eat his own words, it is never safe to reckon 
upon his indefinite persistence in so distasteful a diet. Count 
Bismark has not of late shown any inclination to make things 
pleasant for France, but on the other hand he has no special 
affection for small States, and might be content to let Belgium 
go, if by so doing he could cross the Main without having a 
war with France on his hands. Of the other guaranteeing 
Powers, Austria is too weak, and Russia is too remote, to make 
their support of much practical value. And England might 
not be disposed to bring on a European war by defending 
Belgium when peace might be secured by leaving her to her 
fate. The correctness of these calculations isa different matter. 
So far as England is concerned, we believe that they are en- 
tirely erroneous; but if anything of the sort has been occupy- 
ing the minds of King Lropoip’s advisers, we can hardly feel 
much surprise at the course they have taken. 


But what, it may be asked, can be the value to the French 
Government of such a Commission as that now agreed on? In 
answering this question, it is well to bear in mind that the 
motives of Napo.eon III. are not always to be judged from the 
circumstances under which the steps prompted by them are ac- 
tually taken. The Emperor likes to have several irons in the fire 
at once, and he may be demanding a concession from Belgium 
simply as a colourable pretext for abandoning a design which 
he cherished a month ago and now no longer entertains. Sup- 
posing him to have meant mischief in the first instance, it was 
clearly necessary to prepare the minds of his subjects by a 
course of semi-oflicial invective, and if he has since seen reason 
to change his plans, it is necessary to put forward some plea 
in order to account for his change of attitude. Besides this 
object, however, there are two alternative results of the Com- 
mission, one or other of which the Emperor may reasonably 
regard as worth having. The proposals with reference to “the 
“industrial and commercial relations of the two countries” 
which are to be the crown of its labours may be to the 
advantage of France, and thus Belgium will have had to 
pay in solid value for her self-assertion in the matter 
of the Great Luxemburg Railway. Or they may be to 
the advantage of Belgium, and then it may be safely pre- 


dicted that the Euperor will only carry them out in return 
for the ratification of the contract with the Eastern of France 


to which, rightly or wrongly, he attaches so much military 
importance. In whatever light we regard it, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission does not bode well for the permanent 
tranquillity of Europe. 


THE DEBATE, 

F the Opposition has been defeated by a crushing majority, 
it is not from any want of having argued ably against the 
Irish Church Bill. The leader of the Conservative party was, 
indeed, powerless. He could not do more than invent some 
kind of theory that would show intellectual dexterity and keep 
together his pa For him to defend the Irish Church with 
anything like ardour and efficiency was impossible. He was, 
as Mr. Lowe truly said of him, obliged to advocate it on 
grounds which would have been equally applicable whether 
the Irish Church was the worst or the best of human institu- 
tions. But the Bill found three opponents who, each in his 
way, made out as strong a case against it as could be made 
from the point of view he adopted. But then these three op- 
ponents took lines, not only divergent, but totally opposed to 
each other. It is the advantage of an opposing minority that 
it can do this safely and at ease. It can attack a Bill from 
any side, and its members can agree to reject a measure, 
although the reasons on which they reject it would immediately 
separate them if they had to act. On the other hand, the 
majority is only fortified in its resolution to carry a measure 
when it finds itself opposed on irreconcileable grounds. Mr. 
Harpy’s case was that there is no Irish difficulty at all. The 
Irish have no wrongs or grievances: The Irish Church is a 
successful thriving institution, daily extending its just in- 
fluence, making converts, spreading the true religion, deserving 
thoroughly well of the State, needing no reform. Dr. Batt’s 
case is that there is an Irish difficulty, and that the Irish Church 
is not sufficient for the needs of the Irish nation. But all 
voluntaryism fails, and must fail. The proper thing therefore 
is to make the religion of the Irish people efficient, and the 
true remedy for Irish discontent is that the State should 
handsomely endow the Roman Catholic clergy. Sir RounpELL 
Patmen’s case is that there is much discontent in Ireland, and 
that a large portion of this discontent arises from the position 
of the Irish Church. As this position has only been created, 
and is only maintained, for the public good, it must be 
changed so far as the public good demands. It is entirely 
a question of how far to go. For disestablishment Sir 
RounpeLt Pater pronounces absolutely, and he thinks one- 
half of the property of the Irish Church should be taken 
away from it. But he sees no reason why the other half 
should be taken. The public good may receive all the con- 
sideration it needs without taking away this half; and, if so, 

those who have got ought to be allowed to keep it. 

The arguments of Mr. Harpy and of Dr. Batt are easily 
stated, and from the Liberal point of view easily answered. 
But the speeches in which those arguments were conveyed 
were both excellent. That of Dr. Batt produced perhaps a 
greater effect when heard than it is likely to do when read. 
As reported, it seems able and ingenious, but not much more. 
Mr. Harpy’s speech, on the other hand, reads as the very best 
exposition of the true Conservative theory on the Irish Church 
that could have been given. He isa Tory after the heart of 
Tories, troubled with no misgivings, descending into no sub- 
tleties, escaping from difficulties by no side-paths, and yet 
able to state a case in a bold, intelligent, and masterly way. 
The Conservative party have not had such a leader for many 
years. Sir Ropert and Mr. have always been 
somewhat alienated from their party, because their minds were 
shot with streaks of Liberalism; they could not be quite com- 
fortable in ignoring obvious facts, and could not be quite 
satisfied with a theory of politics coherent in itself and by no 
means ignoble, but weak because out of harmony with the 
thoughts, the tendencies, and the events of the modern world. 
But Mr. Harpy is quite sublime asa Tory. At this time of day 
he honestly thinks that there is no Irish question. The Irish 
are, it is true, a little excited ; but that is because their rulers 
foolishly stimulate their weak and barbarous minds with hopes 
of change. All that Ireland wants, Mr. Harpy said, with what 
may be termed heroic innocence, is a few years of peaceful 
industry ; and the way he thinks to make them peaceful and 
industrious is to convince them that their lot is fixed, that 
the Irish Church shall be for ever established in their midst, 
that the land shall remain for ever in the hands that now hold 
it, and that the law shall always be triumphantly upheld. 
We quite believe that Mr. Harpy spoke with the utmost 
sincerity when he said that, if this policy were resolutely 
upheld, he saw no reason why Cork and Limerick should not 
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in a few years become great manufacturing towns. The 
Conservatives must be really delighted with a man who, with 
the ability and vigour of Mr. Harpy, assures them, without 
any idea of educating or instructing them, but in simple lan- 
guage, and from the bottom of his heart, that he believes that 
the people of Cork, if they can but be made to understand 
once for all that England will attend to none of their com- 
plaints, will at once set up a great number of prosperous 
factories. Mr. Harpy carries the same heartiness of state- 
ment into the exposition of his views on the Church. He 
thinks it is quite wrong to count only Protestant Episcopalians 
as served by the clergy of the Irish Church. The whole 
population of an English parish is counted among the parish- 
ioners of an English clergyman, and so it ought to be in 
Ireland. The Roman Catholics as well as the Protestants are 
the parishioners of an Irish clergyman, and he ministers to 
the wants of all. Some of his parishioners will only accept 
secular aid from him, just as is the case in England, but he 
gives them all secular aid impartially, and would be most glad 
to give them religious aid if they would let him. And as a 
matter of fact he does give them religious aid of a most 
valuable though peculiar kind. He fills them with the seeds 
of Protestantism. While the Irish stay in Ireland these seeds 
come to nothing. They are like the ears of wheat boxed up 
with Egyptian mummies. But only let the Irish cross the At- 
lantic, and then these seeds show their latent energy, and sprout 
into Protestant convictions, as the mummy-wheat grows and 
fructifies if brought over the sea and potted in England. 
Mr. Harpy is a real thoroughgoing Tory, not a half-hearted 
one like Sir Srarrorp Nortucote, who says that it is not the 
business of the Irish Church to make converts. Mr. Harpy 
takes the high tone. It is the task of the Irish Church to 
proselytize, and it fulfils its task successfully. That the 
Roman Catholic priests hate the Irish Church is of course 
true. But why do they hate it? Not for any good reason ; 
not because they and their religion are not well treated ; not 
because they have not the highest consideration always shown 
them, but simply because they are like Haman, and are 
dissatisfied in the midst of their own prosperity by the thought 
that Morpecar is sitting in the gate. It would be equally 
useless and in bad taste to criticize these views. The true way 
to enjoy and appreciate Mr. Harpy is to take him just at he 
is. It would be like making a fine old Eastern patriarch wash 
himself and dress in an evening black suit, if we pared down 
to the Liberal standard the mind of a man who believes that 
nothing is needed at Cork but utter political despondency for 
the establishment of cotton-mills, who considers that the Irish 
clergyman is successful in converting his Catholic parishioners, 
and who thinks that the priests and their clique are like the 
naughty Haman, jealous of the good Morpecat, whom Estuer 
and all right-minded Jews love so dearly. 


Dr. Batu’s Toryism is of a very different kind. It is the 
Toryism of a man who has been a Liberal almost all his life, 
and now separates from his old party on a great question. His 
speech contained many criticisms on the details of the Bill; 
but it also contained one leading expression of opinion against 
its whole principle. What Dr. Batt rested his hostility to the 
Bill on was the impossibility of a voluntary Church succeeding. 
There must be endowments if a Church is to be what it ought 
to be; and if the Church of the minority is to be endowed, so 
ought the Church of the majority to be. This is totally op- 
posed to the views of Mr. Harpy. It gives up establishment ; 
it gives up any notion of keeping alight the lamp of Pro- 
testantism; it gives up the whole idea of a national religion. 
The duty of the State, according to those who agree with 
Dr. Batt, is not to decide between one religion and another, 
but to get every sort of religion as good of its kind as pos- 
sible. Mr. Bricut answered Dr. Batt by saying that the 
voluntary system had been tried in Ireland itself with the 
greatest success, for Roman Catholicism is only a voluntary 
system there. But this is not an answer to Dr. Batt, if Dr. 
Bat is to be met on his own ground. Few Englishmen 
would be prepared to say that Irish Roman Catholicism is a 
good kind of Catholicism. On the contrary, it seems an ex- 
ceptionally bad kind. If the true policy is for the State to 
give every kind of religious body money, in order to persuade 
it to be the best thing it can be after its own type, the 
present character of Roman Catholicism in Ireland is a reason 
for endowing the Roman clergy there rather than for not en- 
dowing them. No one can doubt that State endowments pro- 
duce in religious bodies, or at least have a strong tendency to 

roduce, these results—learning in the clergy, dislike of vio- 
fent religious change, and submissiveness to the secular autho- 
rities. Are these good things? If so, are they worth paying 


highly for? and if so, is it the business or duty of the State to 


pay for them? Dr. Bau answers all these questions in the 
affirmative, and it would carry us into far too wide a field 
of discussion to attempt to show that he is not right. But 
whether he is right or not, we may remark that, in the first 
place, his view is not at all the view of the party with which 
he now acts; in the next place, if this is the duty of a State, 
England has a frightful burden of duty imposed on her, for we 
ought to pay the Hindoos in India to give us the best kind of 
Brahminism, and the Mahometans to give us the best kind of 
Mahometanism; and, lastly, as Mr. GLapsTonE said, the pro- 
posal is wholly impossible. If this is the best remedy for 
Ireland, we must give up the best remedy and take the second 
best, which, for anything Dr. BaLt saw, may be the plan of the 
Government. ‘There is a fraction of the Conservative party, 
and perhaps a fraction of the Liberal party, that agrees with 
Dr. BaLL; but no candidate ventured even so much as to name 
such a project to his constituents; and a scheme for the en- 
dowment of all creeds, out of new funds to be provided by the 
British taxpayer, is not really within the sphere of practical 
politics at all. 


Sir Rounpett Patmer’s arguments are not easy to state, and 
are very difficult to answer. His general attitude towards the 
question of the Irish Church is that of Mr. GLapstone, not of 
Mr. Harpy—of a Liberal, not of a Conservative. He thinks 
there is a very pressing Irish question ; he wants the policy of 
England towards Ireland to be altered. He is for total dis- 
establishment. He thinks a great portion—no less than one- 
half—of the property of the Church should be taken away 
from it, and he approves of the proposed destination of the 
surplus. There is hardly a shred of agreement between him 
and the bulk of the Conservative party. He acknowledges 
that the State is quite justified in getting rid of a State 
religion. He does not think it any part of the necessary duty 
of a State to control or improve a Church; he does not think 
that a State needs such sanctification as it gets from keeping 
up an institution like the Irish Church. He thinks that, if 
the public good demands it, the State may apply to such pur- 
poses as it thinks fit the property of religious corporations. But 
he meets the Government by saying—The considerations of the 
public good which you suggest convince me that it would be 
advisable to take away a part of the property of the Church, but 
not all, When the funds now in the hands of religious corpo- 
rations are applied to purposes which we now consider detri- 
mental to the public good, such as the maintenance of the 
splendour of our Established Church, or where those funds, 
as in parishes with very small Protestant congregations, are 
applied to what experience shows is the unattainable object 
of spreading the religion of the conquerors, by all means 
take away these funds and apply them as you like. We con- 
fess we are not able to see on what grounds Sir RounDELL 
Patmer thinks that the State ought to appropriate all the 
funds in the hands of the Church Commissioners for the repair 
of churches, for that is a minor matter. But he goes on to 
urge that, where there is a religious corporation—that is, an 
incumbent enjoying a local revenue having no connexion with 
the Church merely as an Established Church and its conse- 
quent splendour—and when the object of that corporation, 
which object is the ministering to the spiritual wants of a 
Protestant congregation, is being fulfilled—where, that is, there 
is a good-sized Protestant congregation with an endowed Pro- 
testant clergyman to minister to them—there is no reason wh 
the endowment should be taken away. The object to which 
the endowment is applied is a good one, it is practically attained, 
and it is in no way bound up with establishment or disestablish- 
ment. Why should not such a corporation retain its endowment ? 
Corporations may be, as Mr. Lowe said, the creatures of the 
State, and can be made or unmade; but it certainly is for the 
interest of the community that, when a corporation is dissolved 
or its property taken from it, the change should be made on 
some intelligible principles. A corporation holding property 
should be permitted to hold it until the public good demands 
that it shall not be allowed to hold it any longer. The 
monasteries, for example, were dissolved, and their property 
taken from them, because England thought that it was a 
bad thing to have monasteries; but no one can say that 
England thinks it a bad thing to have Protestant con- 
gregations served by clergymen living on endowments 
instead of subscriptions. Mr. GLapstone objected that Sir 
RovnpELt Pater would take endowments from the poor, and 
leave them to the rich; and Mr. Lowe said Sir RounDELL 
Pater was like Saut, who destroyed all the lean cattle, but 
kept alive all the fat ones. But this does not seem to us 
conclusive. It may be’ quite right, for example, to take 
the endowments away from a poor little grammar-school 
which no one attends, and yet to leave them to Eton or 
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Rugby. Why do we do this? Because we look to see 
whether the corporation has or has not fulfilled its object. 
Precedents, so far as they are worth anything, are against the 
Government. In Canada the clergy were not stripped of all 
endowments derived from the State, but only of so much as 
public policy seemed to demand. In New York the Protes- 
tant Episcopalian Church was allowed to hold the land with 
which it had been endowed in the days of Englis govern- 
ment. The real answer to Sir RounpeLt Patmer is that all 
these local funds must be looked on as parts of a whole, destined 
to promote the common end of imposing on a conquered people 
the religion of the conquerors. ‘he general destruction of 
these funds has given rise to a discontent which we recognise as 
legitimate, because we do not hold it to be just to take the re- 
ligious funds of the conquered for the purpose of maintaining 
the religion of the conquerors. As between lreland and England 
all the funds of the Irish Church are devoted to a wrong pur- 
pose. It is decided that it is for the public good to take them 
all away, and apply them all to a good purpose, and the 
first criterion of a good purpose is that it shall not ex- 
cite discontent in that portion of the Irish people which 
has hitherto been prejudiced by the malappropriation of these 
funds. If this is the true test, then the endowment of the 
clergy of thriving Protestant congregations is not a good 
purpose. It would continue the existing discontent, for these 
Protestant congregations would be perpetually benefited by 
the inheritance of that which originally accrued to them 
from a wrongful source. We get to a point in such matters 
where legal reasoning can carry us no further. Somebody 
must decide whether the discontent of Ireland, if any part of 
the spoils of the conquered Church were left in the hands of 
Protestant congregations, would be deep, permanent, and 
legitimate enough to be a national evil, and a Government 
backed by a majority of 118 has come to the decision that 
this would be the case. 


MR ROEBUCK’S POLITICAL LEGACY. 


R. ROEBUCK’S Sheffield friends are quite right in 
paying him a compliment, and it may be hoped that 

they appreciate the lecture which they have received in return. 
A man of considerable ability cannot have been an active 
member of Parliament for nearly forty years without learning 
something of public affairs; yet Mr. Rorsuck’s repeated asser- 
tions that he has mastered a special art or mystery excite a 
certain amount of puzzled curiosity. To ordinary observers 
his judgments appear to be remarkable rather for passionate 
emphasis than for recondite originality; and although he is 
perfectly sincere in his belief that he has been a consistent 
supporter of Liberal opinions, it is evident that the lapse of 
years has produced in him its frequent effect of an instinctive 
aversion to change and to popular doctrines. Five-and-thirty 
years ago the present supporter of the Irish Church was vehe- 
mently denouncing the House of Lords. There is, indeed, no 
necessary connexion between the two institutions; but the 
assailant of aristocratic privilege was certainly not at the time 
deeply attached to ecclesiastical establishments. Mr. Rorsuck 
would perhaps even now disclaim any sympathy with the 
Irish Church ; but at the present moment loud protests against 
Roman Catholic domination are practically equivalent to apolo- 
gies for Protestant ascendency. When it is said that if Mr. 
GLapsToNE were inclined to Catholicism he would do exactly 
what he is doing, the appeal to religious prejudice implies a 
condemnation of the Government measure. A zealous Reformer 
has a perfect right to sober down, with advancing years, into a 
No-Popery alarmist ; but it is difficult to trace in the change 
a gradual development of political wisdom. At the end, as 
at the beginning, of Mr. Rogesuck’s political life, a restless 
spirit of antagonism has assumed the successive forms of 
almost revolutionary impatience and of reactionary indigna- 
tion. In the meantime his career has been almost brilliant, 
and occasionally useful. From the first he succeeded in the 
House as a speaker, and he gradually acquired a peculiar 
position as the recognised expounder of opinions which more 
timid members hesitated to express. In public or in private 
it is difficult to draw the line between outspoken boldness 
and eccentricity. Mr. Roesuck gave utterance indifferently to 
thoughts and feelings which were half consciously stirring in 
the minds of others, and to crotchets of hisown. An egotism 
which was naturally associated with his independent position 
received a fresh impulse from the relation which he bore to 
h's constituents. ‘The electors of Sheftield were tolerant of 
breaches of party discipline, until their favourite at last came 
into collision with their own interests and prejudices. Mr. 
Roesuck’s opposition to Mr. Giapstone’s Reform Bill would 


scarcely have been condoned, even if he had not forfeited his 
local popularity by attacking Trades’ Unions. The minority 
which stood by him to the last either sympathizes with his 
present opinions, or makes due allowance for a not ungenerous 
indiscretion. Mr. Roesvucr’s friends will perhaps be reconciled 
to the interruption or close of a Parliamentary life which 
would have been guided by the priaciples of his political 
testament. 

There is a certain merit in every protest against popular 
commonplace, and a fastidious taste may derive a momentary 
pleasure from an unwonted expression of antipathy in place of 
conventional expressions of good will; but a solemn warning 
against three well-known sources of danger conveys no prac- 
tical lesson. ‘ Beware of Trades’ Unions,” says Mr. Rorsuck, 
‘* beware of Ireland, beware of America.” But no intimation 
is given of the nature of the necessary precautions. However 
much Sheffield or England may beware, Ireland lies on one 
side of the Atlantic, and America on the other; and it is 
abundantly proved that Trades’ Unions are not to be suppressed 
by legislation. It would have been as profitable to say, 
“ Beware of east winds in March; beware of bad harvests; 
“ beware of the potato disease.” March winds and American 
spite must be endured, and if possible survived, with the equa- 
nimity which recognises an unavoidable nuisance. There 
might be some advantage in recommending Sheffield grinders to 
abstain from the abuses connected with Trades’ Unions, if 
only they were disposed to listen to the advice. The company 
at the Shetiield dinner, consisting principally of those against 
whom trade combinations are directed, would gladly adopt Mr. 
Rorsuck’s counsels, but that they know that it is useless to 
beware. Masters are perfectly ready to teli delegates, in Mr. 
Rorsucr’s words, that nobody shall come between labourer and 
employer; but if the labourers unanimously obey the direc- 
tions of delegates and councils, the only choice lies between 
negotiation with the Unions and the discontinuance of busi- 
ness. “ Let the labourer not ask beyond what he ought to 
“have. Let the capitalist not refuse what he ought to give.” 
Let the lion lie down with the lamb; let the desert blossom 
like a rose; and let the golden age return. Between the 
labourer’s estimate of what he ought to have, and the capitalist’s 
judgment of what he ought to give, lies the whole region of 
conflict and of mutually hostile organizations. The workmen 
will be the less inclined to listen to Mr. Rorzuck because he is 
evidently opposed to their demands. In warning the capitalists 
that if they yield they are ruined for ever, he proclaims him- 
self a partisan, perhaps of the right side, but certainly of one 
side in the dispute. The Commission of which Mr. Rornuck 
was a member has unanimously recommended the legal 
acknowledgment of Trades’ Unions, although it may be true 
that they create or indicate a serious social danger. 

A grave political philosopher, summing up in prophetic 
strain the results of old experience, might have been expected 
to suggest some plausible method of averting or diminishing 
the threatened Irish peril. Mr. Roesuck can only say that the 
real difficulty of Ireland is the priesthood, and that the priests 
encourage the Fenian conspiracy. There can be no more 
forcible illustration of the mischief which arises from habitual 
disregard of prudent reticence. Because it has sometimes 
been Mr. Rorsucx’s fortune to express at the right moment 
opinions which required utterance, he has persuaded himself 
that the side of truth which he sees ought at all times to be 
publicly exhibited. Of course the priesthood constitutes one 
great Irish difficulty; but, in default of a practicable scheme 
for getting rid of the priests, it is as well to make the best 
of their existence. When some of their chief dignitaries 
denounce Fenianism, even though they may include the 
harmless Freemasons in their condemnation, a judicious 
statesman will take them at their word. The priests are 
troublesome, because they exercise independent power, not 
unfrequently in a spirit of hostility to the English Govern- 
ment. Mr. Roesuck would confirm and justify their ill-will, 
without depriving them of any opportunity of gratifying un- 
friendly feelings. Mr. GLapsToNE proposes to disarm them by 
abolishing the principal grievance of which they complain ; 
and Mr. Rogsuck is prepared with no juster criticism of his 
policy than an insinuation that Mr. Grapstone himself is 
inclined to Catholicism. If the priests favoured the Fenians, 
the first object of the English Government should be to dissolve 
the alliance. It is idle to urge Englishmen to be firm towards 
Ireland, if firmness means the refusal of all popu'ar demands. 
When the time which Mr. Roesuck anticipates has arrived, 
it may be proper to assure Mr. Giapstonxe that the English 
people mean to be Protestants; but their profession of 
faith will be premature as long as the Priwe Minister has 
not perverted the CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer or the Presi- 
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pent of the Boarp of Trape. It is possible and probable 
that, notwithstanding all measures of conciliation, Ireland will 
still present insuperable difficulties; but Mr. Rorsuck’s system 
would at once destroy all chance of improvement. 

Although it is as useless to beware of America as of Ireland, 
Mr. Roesuck may boast that he formerly proposed a definite 
plan for reducing the power of the United States. In the 
House of Commons, and in private conversation with Lord 
Patmenrston,-he advised the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy, at a time when the intervention of England, and 
probably of France, would have decided the fate of the civil 
war. ‘he scheme, though it had the merit of aptitude for 
its object, would have been at the same time unjust and 
impolitic. The Confederacy had never established its in- 
dependence, and the Northern armies were operating at the 
time on several portions of its territory. A recognition of the 
Government of Richmond could only have been justified by 
some cause of quarrel with the United States, and, like 
the similar procedure of France in the middle of the first 
American rebellion, it would have been immediately fol- 
lowed up by war. It is for Mr. Rorsuck to explain why 
the English people shou'd have spent two or three hun- 
dred millions, and perhaps have lost Canada, for the benefit 
of the Southern States, or for the injury of the North. 
fiven if there had been any excuse for war, the feeling of 
a large class of the population in favour of the stronger 
party in America would have caused a wise Government 
to hesitate in causing a rupture which would have involved 
serious domestic dissension. It is true that the American 
feeling of hatred has never been mitigated by the scrupu- 
‘ous neutrality of England, and that American journalists 
and orators are not ashamed to resent Mr. Roepuck’s solitary 
protests, while they forget the refusal of the Government 
or of Parliament even to listen to his proposals. There is 
every reason to fear that, in act as in word, the people of the 
United States will be unjust and hostile to the people of 
tingland; but unless Mr. Rorsuck can correct the historical 
and political education of America, unless he can inspire some 
one man among so many millions with the originality and the 
courage to correct popular delusions, it is a waste of words to 
repeat that it is necessary to beware of America. The national 
deference to the supposed opinions of the majority is highly 
favourable to the prejudiced malignity which astonishes those 
who are accustomed to difference of opinion and freedom of 
discussion. Causeless and chronic ill-will cherished by a 
great community may cause a mixture of irritation and con- 
tempt, but it is idle to utter cautions against an evil with 
which it is impossible to deal. 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


R. BUXTON and Mr. Hucues, who have again intro- 

‘4. duced the London Municipal Bills, probably desire 
rather to prepare the way for future legislation than to carry 
a measure which is too comprehensive to be entrusted to any 
private member. One of the Bills divides London outside the 
City into nine boroughs, which are to be organized under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act. The second 
and more ambitious Bill purports to erect a Corporation of 
London under a governing body selected from the Corpora- 
tions of the City and of the municipal boroughs. The present 
Corporation of London is to be virtually superseded, although 
it will still be retained for local purposes, to regret, asa skeleton 
or a shadow, its former grandeur. Both Bills are drawn in 
an abstruse style which renders it difficult to understand some 
of their provisions. The third clause of the Corporation of 
London Bill, which is probably the longest and most unin- 
telligible sentence in the English language, may be placed on 
a level with the masterpieces of the obscurest German meta- 
physicians; but, in a Bill which is not destined to pass, the 
marginal notes indicate sufficiently the general tendency of the 
clauses to which they refer. When the measure was formerly 
brought forward, its most zealous promoter persuaded himself 
that it had been accepted by the authorities of the City, who 
afterwards indignantly repudiated the imputation. The mag- 
nanimity of Aldermen and Common Councilmen will never be 
equal to municipal suicide, although the framers of the Bill 
have baited their hook with a proposal to let the Lord Mayor 
for the time being extend his reign, for the remainder of his 
term, over the whole of London. Future Lord Mayors are, 
unlike similar functionaries elsewhere, to be elected by the 
Common Council. A careful study of the clauses of the Bill 
suggests the probable conclusion that the City Council is to 
clect five City Aldermen to be Aldermen of London, and that 
the several boroughs are to ‘be represented in the Court of 
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Aldermen by their respective Mayors, and two Aldermen of 
each borough; but the unparalleled ingenuity of ihe draftsman 
renders any confident interpretation of the provisions of his 
Bill presumptuous and uncertain. A Common Council of a 
hundred and thirty-one members, appointed bya similar process, 
completes the proposed Corporation. The vested interests of 
the Board of Works and of Sir Joun Tuwaires are reserved 
with a solicitude worthy of Mr. GLapstone; but neither in- 
stitution is to be replaced when by lapse of time it disappears. 
The Corporation of London, inheriting the powers of the 
Board of Works, will absorb the greater part of the functions 
which would otherwise belong to the municipalities of the 
several boroughs. ‘The estates of the City are also to be trans- 
ferred to the new Corporation, whie a saving clause reserves 
to the freemen, liverymen, and citizens all their existing privi- 
leges, with the exception of the possession of their property 
and the exercise of their present rights. 


The task of creating a complex municipal government for 
the metropolis is so novel and so arduous as to entitle any 
elaborate contrivance for accomp'ishing the object to indul- 
gent consideration. Popular opinion inclines to the substitu- 
tion of a simpler organization for the co-ordinate or conflicting 
bodies which divide among themselves the local administration 
of London, and it is only by the examination of detailed 
schemes that the expediency of establishing municipal insti- 
tutions can be duly estimated. The fundamental difficulty 
consists in the insepay:ble connexion between municipal 
government and household suffrage. Whatever may be the 
plan devised, the ultimate authority must rest with the 
majority of ratepayers, although in Mr. Buxtoy’s proposed 
federation of boroughs, as in the present Metropolitan Board, 
the power of members is in some degree weakened by a 
secondary or indirect mode of election. It would be possible 
to divide the metropolis into municipal boroughs, without 
providing any ulterior system to comprehend the whole of 
London. Marylebone, Finsbury, and the rest might be in- 
corporated for municipal as for Parliamentary purposes, and 
subjected to the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act. 
In a Bill formerly introduced by Mr. Mitt there was an 
attempt to represent property by vesting certain administra- 
tive powers in justices to be appointed by the Crown; but 
the owners of freeholds form but a small minority of the 
wealthy class, and it would perhaps be invidious to depart 
from the ordinary municipal precedents. It wou'd scarcely 
be necessary to establish a Court of Quarter Sessions, with 
a Recorder, for each of the nine boroughs; but in other 
respects the general Act wou'd be applicable. The chief 
objection to the plan is that it would be unpalatable to the 
better class of inhabitants, as they place little confidence in 
the vestrymen who would be transformed into Common 
Councillors and Aldermen. In provincial boroughs there 
are some interests common to the whole population, and the 
principal traders or manufacturers are generally preferred for 
the highest municipal offices. Londoners live side by side 
without mutual intercourse, nor has the feeling which is 
ealled by Frenchmen church-steeple patriotism the smallest 
influence over a resident of Chelsea or of Paddington. If the 
Metropolitan Board of Works continued to exercise its present 
functions, the Corporations would be little more than vestries ; 
and, on the other hand, the abolition of the Board would be 
the destruction of the only common organization which has 
yet been established in London. The jealousy which natu- 
rally exists between the Central and the District Boards 
would become more inconvenient if Corporations were created, 
and at the same time deprived of ordinary municipal 
attributes. 


The power of the metropolitan boroughs will be still fur- 
ther reduced if they are overshadowed by a Corporation of 
London; nor is it easy to discover what purpose the smaller 
Corporations will serve, except to provide constituencies for 
the governing body. The police will still be administered 
by the Government, while the management of streets, of 
buildings, and generally of important affairs, will be vested in 
the central Corporation. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
has no means of providing for the expenses of administration, 
except by levying rates; but the Corporation of London will, 
according to the scheme, possess the estates which now belong 
to the City, to the great increase of its influence and indepen- 
dence; yet the advantage which it will thus possess over the 
Board of Works will perhaps be counterbalanced by the abo- 
lition of the permanent Presidency. There will be no security 
for the administrative ability of annual Lord Mayors, and the 
conduct of business will practically devolve on some subordi- 
nate officer. It may be doubted whether functionaries elected 


without reference to their general ability or special qualifica- 
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tions will be competent to govern, for local purposes, a 
community as large as one of the great American States, or as 
a minor European kingdom. When the powerlessness of the 
several boroughs is discovered, an agitation will inevitably 
arise for the direct election of the Lord Mayor and the 
Common Council. A secondary election in some degree 
increases the chance of regard to merit, but, by diminishing 
popular confidence, it tends to weaken authority. The mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Board of Works are personally supe- 
rior to ordinary vestrymen, but, perhaps for that reason, they 
are not popular in their official capacity. Their own imme- 
diate constituents gratify their jealousy by reminding their 
chosen representatives that the District Boards alone derive 
their power directly from the people. 

Some of the criticisms on Mr, Buxton’s Bills will apply to 
any plan which may be devised for constituting a metropolitan 
municipality, and the practical difficulty of carrying any 
measure of the kind will be more formidable than any theore- 
tical objection. It will be impossible to reconcile the City, by 
any affectation of deference, to the surrender of its estates and 
of its ancient privileges; nor will the outlying districts be in 
all cases eager to be enclosed within the municipal pale. 
Although vestrymen would probably be glad to assume the 
rank of councillors and aldermen, it may be doubted whether 
they would be content to purchase titular dignity at the cost 
of parochial independence. The necessity of a central Govern- 
ment for the metropolis would increase with the development 
of local organization ; and federal institutions have a tendency 
to encroach on the functions of their component parts. Not- 
withstanding the frequent expression of a desire for greater 
unity of municipal administration, a Corporation presiding 
over a population of three or four millions would perhaps 
excite a certain feeling of uneasiness. No similar body has 
ever been placed by the side of a national Government; nor is 
it easy to calculate the consequences of possible rivalry and 
collision. 'The Municipality of Paris has never been allowed 
to resume an independent position since under Hfsert and 
CuaumeETTE it bearded the Convention, although during the 
short-lived Republic of 1848 a member of the Provisional 
Government bore the title of Mayor of Paris. The largest 
Corporation now existing has acquired, in its administration of 
the city of New York, a deserved reputation as the most corrupt 
body in the civilized world. <A large portion of the municipal 
taxes, which amount to five or six millions sterling, is noto- 
riously a;propriated by the members of the Corporation, while 
the pcrformance of the corresponding duties is scandalously 
neglected. A London Corporation would be incomparagly more 
respectable; but in some respects it might be too strong for 
legislative controi. The City has repeatedly succeeded in 
baflling Parliament, although its dominions form but a fraction 
of the metropolitan area. A Corporation representing the whole 
of London would be more ambitious and more powerful, and 
in times of excitement it might fall under the control of dema- 
gogues, after the precedent of WiLkEs who was Lord Mayor 
of London, and of O’ConxELL who was Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
Apprehensions of this kind may, even if they are chimerical, 
impede the establishment of a Corporation of London ; but the 
controversy will be simplified and facilitated by the discussion 
of a definite project of legislation. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

NE more Attorney-General has tried his hand at Bank- 
ruptey Reform, and we may congratulate Sir Rovert 
Cotuick on having produced by far the most promising Bill 
which has yet been brought forward, It has the merits 
of being a Consolidation Bill, and of being ors gr part | 
brief. And without entering now into details, many of which 
will require much discussion, we must record our conviction 
that it is almost as important that the Bankruptcy Law should 
be consolidated in one clear and terse statute, as that it should 
be based upon sounder principles than have hitherto prevailed. 
At this stage, however, we confine ourselves to a considera- 
tion of the principles on which the Arrornry-GENERAL has 
based his measure of reform, and we should have little but 
praise to accord in this respect if the principles laid down 
were acted upon, as perhaps they ultimately will be, some- 
what more fully and more boldly than is done by the clauses 

of the Bill as they at present stand. 

Hitherto Bankruptcy legislation has professed three distinct 
objects—first, to distribute the bankrupt’s estate equitably 
among his creditors ; secondly, as a surt of counterpoise to the 
cruel but not ineffective policy of imprisonment for debt, 
to give an insolvent debtor a discharge from his liabilities; and 
thirdly, to punish criminal and quasi-criminal offences against 


commercial morality. Of these three functions of Bankruptcy 
Law, which we may call respectively the administrative 
jurisdiction, the whitewashing jurisdiction, and the penal 
jurisdiction, it has been growing clearer every year that 
the first is the primary if not the sole legitimate object, 
and that the others, if touched at all, should only be 
dealt with as incidental to good administration. Sir Roperr 
CoLLiER stated this even more strongly than we have done. 
He said, in his speech on the introduction of the Bill, that 
the sole object of a Bankruptcy Law was to collect the’ 
bankrupt’s estate, and distribute it among the creditors as 
fairly, cheaply, and speedily as possible. We are not at all sure 
that this is not strictly right, but the Bill, as printed, does 
not quite come up to this statement of its principle. It 
contains provisions for the discharge of the bankrupt, though 
it is intended to be accompanied by a Bill for the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt. It does, however, abolish the 
existing penal jurisdiction, leaving criminal bankrupts to be 
dealt with by the ordinary law. As to the propriety of this 
Jast arrangement there could be no doubt, if only the ordinary 
law were made capable of dealing effectually with the 
gross commercial swindles which lie at the foundation of so 
many bankruptcies. Sir Rorert Cotiier admits that it is not 
so, and in his reply to the criticism offered on the introduc-° 
tion of his Bill, said, truly enough, that the matter was part 
of the great question of the appointment of a public prose- 
cutor. That is undeniable, but at present we have, in a very 
unsatisfactory shape, something like a public prosecution of 
fraudulent bankrupts. It is conducted by the wrong persons, 
and improperly mixed up with administrative functions; but 
it is a grave question whether even an anomalous, imper- 
fect, and objectionable method of checking the besetting evil 
of the day—commercial dishonesty—ought to be abandoned 
until an effectual substitute is found. Only let the Artorney- 
GENERAL introduce a Bill for the appointment of a public pro- 
secutor, if possible, for all crimes—but if not, then in all cases 
of commercial fraud—and no one can object to the withdrawal 
of all penal jurisdiction from the Court of Bankruptcy. 

The whitewashing clauses are open to more question. Was 
the Arrorney-GexEraL right, in his speech, in excluding 
relief of this kind from the legitimate functions of Bankruptcy 
Law, or is his Bill right in retaining the jurisdiction in a 
modified form? Ina sense perhaps both are right. On prin- 
ciple it may be that, when imprisonment for debt is gone, a 
debtor has no right to claim a release until he has paid in full. 
In fact, however, society and trade are not yet ripe for so severe 
a rule, and some provisions for the relief of debtors must 
inevitably find their way into any Bankruptcy Bill. What 
these provisions should be has long been a moot question, and we 
ar» bound to say that Sir R. Coxrer’s clauses are preferable to 
any that have yet been enacted or proposed, though we think 
them to some extent unsound in principle, and not unlikely to 
break down in practice. 


The true principle has never seemed to us doubtful, and, as 
will be seen, the present Bill does make some approach to it. 
Whena man owes more than he can pay, it is his clear duty to. 
do his utmost to satisfy his creditors. On the other hand, it is 
at feast a moral obligation on the creditors to enable the debtor 
to meet their claims in the manner least destructive to his 
future career. In the case of a single debtor and a single 
creditor, what the debtor ordinarily asks, and what the 
creditor is generally disposed to concede, is time, and nothing 
else. “Pay me what you can now, and let the rest stand over 
* till you are in a position to pay that also,” is the language 
of a fair and liberal creditor, and no debtor would think him- 
self ill-used by a friend who was willing to give time, though 
he was not inclined absolutely to remit any portion of his 
claim. What is fair in the case of a single debt is no less fair 
when a multitude of creditors are concerned. If it can be 
so arranged, the just and merciful thing must be to give a 
bankrupt time, and time only, for payment of his debts. 
Even where bankruptcy is the result, not of fraud or 
recklessness almost equivalent to fraud, but of imprudence 
only, we do not see that the insolvent debtor has any right 
to prefer any higher petition than this; “Give me time and I 
“* will pay thee all.” 

Now, if this is the right principle, what difficulty is there 
in applying it? When a man becomes bankrupt, his available 
property must be divided in satisfaction pro tanto of his 
creditors. For all that remains of debt, let him have time to 
turn himself round and accumulate a second fortune if he 
can. If he succeeds, let his obligations revive ; for why should 
a bankrupt be living in wealth while the creditors whose 
money he has spent are left without their own ? 

To some extent, as we have said, the Bill adopts these 
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principles. It provides that, after a bankrupt’s available pro- 
perty shall have been distributed, no portion of a debt prove- 
able under the bankruptcy shall be enforced for five years ; and 
on principle we should like to see this extended, according to 
Mr. Jess's suggestion, so as to suspend proceedings equally in 
cespect of proveable and non-proveable debts. There is no dis- 
tinction between the two, except that the one class of liabilities is 
capable of estimation, and the other is not; and the reason 
for giving time to the bankrupt is just as cogent in the one 
case as in the other. If the provisions in favour of the bank- 
+upt stopped there (care of course being taken to stay the 
running of the Statute of Limitations, if indeed the law does 
not already do that by anticipation), we think that enough 
would be done. At the end of the five years, a bankrupt who 


by which he has arrived at any particular conclusion. The 
Meteorological Deputation not only failed to obtain a grant of 
money, but were also required to listen to a lecture on the 
proper relations of Government to science. Mr. Lowe in- 
formed them that he entirely disapproved of official inter- 
ference in aid of scientific exertion, and of expending public 
money for any object which could be accomplished with- 
out it. It seemed to him improper that voluntary societies 
should incur a certain amount of labour and expense, and 
that, unable or unwilling to extend their sacrifices of time 
and money, they should at last apply to the Government 


for assistance in the accomplishment of their objects. The 
| anomaly was especially irritating because the Minister of 
| the day would probably possess far less knowledge than the 


had been prosperous would pay the balance of his debts. If applicants of the subject-matter in question. Astronomers, 
still unable to do so, his estate would again be put in course of | chemists, and meteorologists must be regarded in their re- 


liquidation, and in all probability the milder form of a 
creditor's deed would almost invariably be adopted ; but: if not, 
the bankrupt would pay so far as he could, and would gain afresh 
respite of five years to work for his creditors and for himself. 
This may be thought to be severe on the bankrupt, but, after all 
is said, it is fairer to be severe on the defaulting debtor than on 
the unpaid creditor; and any law which compels a creditor not 
only to give time, but to give up a large percentage of his debt, is 
not only severe but unjust to those who are denied their rights 
and deprived of their property. The Bill, however, does not 
stop where we should like to see it stop. It gives an absolute 
discharge to every bankrupt who, either out of his estate or by 
means of his earnings in the five years after his bankruptcy, 
pays ten shillings in the pound, and this, although at the end 
of the reprieve he may be ten times as rich as the creditors 
one-half of whose debts he is allowed to wipe out. It is not 
suggested, and obviously cannot be suggested, that there is any 
principle in this hard and fast line of a ten-shilling dividend. 
The amount of dividend is by no means a test of the honesty 
of the bankrupt, though it may be a criterion of his cleverness ; 
and the proposed arrangement directly encourages the very 
common fraud of obtaining goods on credit on the eve of bank- 
ruptey, so as to divide perhaps 51,000/. among creditors 
for 100,000/, instead of dividing 1,000/. among creditors for 
50,000/. The clever bankrupt who did this would get off scot 
free, while the man who abstained from adding to his follies 
or his frauds this last aggravation would remain liable for half, 
at any rate, of his unpaid debts. All Sir Rosert 
arguments pointed to the conclusion which we have advocated, 
but he said that if a bankrupt were made liable for twenty, 
instead of ten shillings, in the pound, it would crush and 
paralyse the man and prevent him perhaps from ever suc- 
ceeding in life. Considering how much any merely unfor- 
tunate bankrupt might make of a respite of five years, there 
does not seem much ground for this apprehension ; but even 
if it were true in all cases that such a result would follow, the 
Bill would be utterly indefensible. It would be equivalent to 
an enactment that every bankrupt who paid ten shillings in 
the pound, no matter by what fraudulent devices on the eve 
of insolvency, should escape altogether, but that every other 
bankrupt should be “ crushed and paralysed and made in- 
“ capable of succeeding in life.” 


There are other provisions in the Bill—a few bad, some 
doubtful, and many more good—on which we may hereafter 
have to comment; but the one matter of paramount im- 
portance is to rest the indulgence given to a bankrupt on a 
sound basis, and for this end nothing is needed except to 
carry to their legitimate length the principles which for the 
first time are indicated by Sir R. Couier’s Bill. 


MR. LOWE AND THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


R. LOWE’S answer to a Deputation of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society involved some characteristic 
fallacies. There is much to be said for the good old official 
custom of giving conventional reasons for practical decisions. 
A commonplace Chancellor of the Exchequer might have told 
the meteorologists that he regretted that he had no funds at his 
disposal, or that the House of Commons would be disinclined 
to vote money for scientific observations, or that no fraction 
of the grant could be withdrawn from the Royal Society. As 
« general rule it is inconvenient to state, as a reason for action, 
any proposition larger than the particular case. Statesmen, like 
judges, have enough to do in determining the issues immediately 
before them, without anticipating future applications of general 
principles. Mr. Lowe’s active intellect fits every special case 
into its proper place in a theoretical system, and he is at all 
times willing to communicate to the world at large the process 


spective departments as exclusively competent, whereas the 
public bounty administered by laymen might possibly be mis- 
directed ; yet it may be collected from Mr. Lowe’s general 
argument that the fear of misappropriation furnished but a 
secondary reason for his refusal. In general he held that it 
was not proper for the trustees of the public purse to con- 
tribute to any object beyond the province of administrative 
government. As the meteorologists had not succeeded in their 
attempt they were treated with due courtesy; butif their Society 
had been already in enjoyment of a grant, they would have fared 
no better than the school-managers whom Mr. Lowe, when he 
held his former office, invariably treated as a dangerous class, 
cultivating piratical projects for the plunder of the Treasury. 
At that time it was useless to argue that the managers had 
subscribed their own money for the benefit of others, and that 
they could by no possibility derive any personal advantage 
from the grants of the Privy Council. In the eyes of the 
Vice-PresipENT they were sturdy beggars, only the more con- 
temptible because their objects were philanthropic ; and Mr. 
Lowe’s invariable candour prevented him from concealing in 
the smallest degree his uncomplimentary opinions. Meteoro- 
logy is, like reading and writing, a branch of useful know- 
ledge which ought, in the judgment of the CuanceLtor of the 
EXxcueQver, to maintain and propagate itself. 

A consistent doctrine perspicuously stated is not necessarily 
true. Mr. Lowe assumes that the objects of private persons 
must be certainly private, and probably selfish; and he 
logically infers that they have no right to diminish their self- 
imposed burdens by demanding a contribution from the tax- 
payer. It might be asserted with more plausibility that 
voluntary. subscriptions for public purposes are essentially 
inexpedient and unjust. If it is right that poor children 
should be taught the rudiments of learning when their parents 
are unable or unwilling to pay for their instruction, it would 
seem, as it probably appears to Mr. Lowe himself, that the cost 
ought to be borne by the general community. There is no 
theoretical justice in imposing an exceptional tax on benevo- 
lent or pious persons who build and maintain schools because 
the only alternative would be the non-existence of popular 
education. As those who provide the money naturally in- 
fluence its application, prejudices and personal feelings become 
mixed up with the original motive of benevolence; and Mr. 
Lowe devotes his acuteness to testing the amount of allo 
rather than to appreciating the value of the sterling metal. In 
practice a sweeping condemnation of voluntary effort would 
be as erroneous as an indiscriminate refusal of public aid. 
A wise Legislature and Government will watch the tendency 
of public benevolence, distinguishing between mere expres- 
sions of sentiment and institutions which meet an undoubted 
public want. Within certain limits the voluntary assumption of 
exceptional burdens may be properly encouraged. When 
private enterprise is insufficient, the expediency of supplying 
the want at the public expense can only be estimated by exa- 
mination of each particular case. Subscribers to a charitable 
or useful association are witnesses as well as advocates, having 
given earnest of their faith in the principles which they pro- 
mote. A man who gives an annual sum of money, and per- 
haps a portion of his time, to a Meteorological Society, proves 
his belief that it is possible and desirable to make discoveries 
in relation to wind, weather, and climate. 


It would be obviously inexpedient to subsidize all scientific 
societies; and it is unnecessary to inquire whether Mr. Lowe 
judged rightly in refusing a grant to the Scottish Meteorological 
Society. In all such cases the head of the proper department 
must exercise his own judgment, and his decision is for the 
most part exempt from appeal, unless it is professedly based 
on questionable principles. The objection which was founded 
on the alleged ignorance of the Government with respect to 
scientific subjects is entirely unfounded. It is because the 
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Government has no special facility for pursuing scientific in- 
vestigation that it may fairly be expected to assist with money 
associations which supply the official want of knowledge. At 
all events, and more especially in the present day, science has 
a practical side, tending, in the words of the great rhetorical 
promoter of natural philosophy, to the “ relief of man’s estate.” 
Some sciences, such as chemistry, admit of so many profitable 
applications that the prosecution of discovery may perhaps be 
properly entrusted to private enterprise. Astronomy, on the 
other hand, though it bears practically on navigation, and on 
some other pursuits, is barren of gain to students of the science ; 
for no man has for his own profit “ bound the sweet influences of 
“the Pleiades, or loosed the bands of Orion.” Civilized nations 
have in general so fur differed from Mr. Lows, that they have 


provided means for the cultivation of a science which must | 


otherwise be left to enthusiasts or to men of wealth, or be sup- 
ported by the uncertain liberality of voluntary subscribers. It 
is said that the Astronomer Royat, who is one of the most 
efficient and most cheaply paid of public servants, considers 
that his duties are strictly confined to observations and in- 


quiries which may have a practical bearing; but an equally | 


eminent astronomer, occupying himself with the other 
branches of the science, might be not less advantageously 
employed. According to Mr. Lowe’s doctrine, the Govern- 
ment ought not to contribute to astronomical investigations, 
because the Minister for the time being may not know a 
comet from a planct. 

The less certain and more imperfect science of meteorology 
at least aims at apparently useful objects. The seafaring 
population has remonstrated against the discontinuance of 
storm-warnings; and the simultaneous observations of tem- 
perature and of other particulars, which are now regularly 
published, are both immediately useful and valuable as mate- 
rials for future generalization. There is little doubt that the 
laws which regulate wind and weather, even in the most 
variable climates, will be sooner or later as fully known as 
the principles of chemistry; and the benefit of fuller know- 
ledge on these subjects will extend to classes so large and 
important that it may properly be regarded as public. If the 
labours of the Meteorological Society are likely to be fruitful, 
it might be worth the while of the nation to bear a portion of 
the expense; but the argument against Mr. Lowe is entirely 
independent of the merits of any single association. <A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may perhaps be allowed to 
watch with exaggerated vigilance all proposals which involve 
a charge upon the revenue; but it is as much his duty to 
know how to spend as to guard against extravagance. If a 
thing is to be done, there is nothing saved by charging it on 
one fund rather than another; and something is lost when the 
cost is provided for by unequal demands on a part of the 
community. Mr. Lowe, as might be expected, approves 
generally of the objects of scientific societies, and it may be 
supposed that he does not consider that their expenditure is 
wasted. The extension of the domain of knowledge concerns 
the whole community, if any object can be thought to be of 
universal interest, and at first sight it might seem to be en- 
titled to public support. There is no harm in profiting by 
the willingness of volunteers to bear more than their share of 
the burden ; but sometimes their efforts are practically wasted, 
because they are insufficient. It is difficult to explain the 
objection to pay a scientific society for discharging the duties 
of a public department, except on the assumption that Mr. 
Lowe’s repugnance to cant has exaggerated itself into an in- 
tellectual mannerism or prejudice. If the commonplaces of 
the vulgar are often partially false, the reaction which takes 
the form of ingenious paradox is not a certain guide to truth. 
If the subsidies of the State to scientific societies were doubled, 
the amount involved in the controversy would still be trifling ; 
and science is more likely to suffer by undue parsimony than 
the Treasury to be depleted by excessive liberality. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE FENIANS, 


J ie questions which were asked in the House on Tuesday 
last had been asked, at different times and with different 
degrees of impatience, out of the House. What was the 
Government thinking of when it remitted the imprisonment of 
half a score Fenians? What was its inducement? what its 
hope? And was it true that the liberated prisoners evinced 
their gratitude for the leniency of the Government by taking 
the first opportunity to denounce and revile it? These 
questions have now been answered, and the country can form 
its own opinion of the wisdom or folly of the policy pursued. 
A batch of Fenian convicts has been let out of prison uncon- 
ditionally, because the men were deemed too insignificant to 


require to be subjected to conditions. And as soon as they were 
let out they resumed their habit of seditious and treasonable 
scurrility. Mr. Aveustine CosteLLor honoured the town of 
Ballinas!oe with his presence on his return from prison, and 
there informed a sympathetic audience that he still was, as he 
always had been, a Fenian, and that “so long as he had 
“breath he would conspire and plot to overthrow the British 
“ Government.” Another ex-convict, at a dinner in Cork, 
where the Mayor presided, exhorted his enthusiastic audience 
to trust to the sabre, not to the Government, for the’ vindi- 
cation of their rights. The only rebuke which this insane 
rodomontade received from the august municipal authority: in 
whose hearing it was uttered, was an expression of confidenee 
_ that Mr. GLapsronr would give them what they wanted as 

soon as their swords could. Mr. Giapstone will feel proud 
of this Mayor's confidence, 


It is indeed difficult to acquit the Government of very grave 
misconduct in this affair. We do not impute to Mr. GLapsTong 
| a political Jesuitism like the religious Jesuitism which Mr. 
| Roesuck half ascribestohim. We, for our part, do not regard 
him as a Fenian in disguise. We do not suspect him of angling 
for the votes of the Brotherhood against the prospective election 
of the Fenian President. We do not believe that he carries 
about in his pocket a cut and dried Declaration of Irish In- 
dependence. But we shall not be surprised to hear that this is 
said of him, and believed by many. Certainly it is difficult to 
reconcile this strange extravagance of lenity with the ordinary 
principles which inspire statesmen. It is open to the obvious 
criticism that it exposes the Cabinet to suspicion of a con- 
nivance with sedition of which its friends know it to be entirel 
gu ltless. But, if Ministers are guiltless of th's, what was their 
real object? There are three well-known and well-founded 
reasons for the condonation of political offences. The first is, 
when the punishment has effected its end, and the offenders are 
both discomfited and penitent; the second, when the severity 
of the punishment has been immeasurably disproportionate to 
the offence committed ; the third, when the party of the culprits 
is likely to gain the ascendant, and it is expedient to con- 
ciliate them before the day of reprisals comes. Each of these 
contingencies may justify a recourse to sudden and extra- 
ordinary clemency. But none of them can be urged in justi- 
fication of the act of Ministerial clemency now under consi- 
deration. We have just seen how little is the regret or the 
penitence of the pardoned. No one will pretend that the 
punishment inflicted was too severe for the crime committed. 
This was about as serious as any crime could be. It is childish 
to speak of it asa mere political offence, which ought to go scot- 
free. Doubtless it suits both the taste and the policy of the 
gentry who compose the Amnesty Committee, to fritter away 
the guilt of sedition to something less important than petty 
larceny. Many of the Committeemen are no doubt keenly alive 
to the probability of their figuring in the same dock as those 
with whom they so warmly sympathize, and the kindness which 
they feel proceeds as much from motives of obvious self- 
interest as from compassion, But Mr. Giapstone might be 
expected to remember that other persons besides the patrons 
or abettors of sedition are concerned in the administration of 
the criminal law. The people of England, and all people in 
Ireland who have anything to lose, will not complacently sub- 
mit to a commiseration which limits its regard exclusively to 
the disturbers of the public peace. They will bear in mind 
the events of two years ago, and ask why the Minister of the 
Crown intervenes to arrest the course of public justice. They 
remember only too well that for months together the sister 
island was convulsed by the machinations of mock patriots 
who proved their love of country by terrorism and assassina- 
tion; who kept some counties in a state as bad as that of 
civil war; who murdered policemen, attacked private houses, 
stopped the ordinary trade of the country, frightened away 
capital, and brought upon a whole people the degrading :sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. They cannot forget the expense 
and the terror—the cost of a large army and numerous con- 
stabulary, of extraordinary assizes and prosecutions—which the 
insane defiance of the Government brought upon the country. 
They cannot forget the sacrifice of ease, comfort, and security 
bravely volunteered by loyal subjects to crush the conspiracy 
of mouthing madmen. ‘They cannot forget the high sense 
of duty and the noble contempt of danger displayed by those 
juries who gave a true and just verdict in spite of the secret 
and avowed sedition-mongers by whom they were threatened. 
They cannot forget the interruption, not only to trade ‘and 
commerce, but to the daily intercourse of social life, with 
which these wretched malefactors cursed the land; the mutual 
distrust of friends and neighbours, masters and servants. 


Neither can they forget—for its signs are, unhappily, still be- 
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fore their eyes—the painful sense of general insecurity which 
long survived the frustration of this parody of treason. They 
remember, too, the comparative relief which was felt by every 
decent man when the ordinary vindication of the civil law gave 
something like a return to the normal repose of tranquil times. 
Treland had only just begun to breathe afresh after the unhappy 
excitement of two years ago. The impatient and hurried sale 
of property, which was provoked by the threat of a civil 
conflict, had ceased. Not only had men of wealth and position 
begun to resume their residence amidst their tenants with 
confidence, but the poorer occupiers themselves had recovered 
from the apprehensions of stealthy and nocturnal visits from 
the emissaries of Fenianism. There is a large section of 
middle-class agriculturists in Ireland who, by ties of friend- 
ship and kinship, are eminently exposed to the solicitations of 
plotters and conspirators. So long asa conspiracy is hatching, 
the lives of these poor men are a worry and vexation to 
them. ‘They find themselves made the involuntary members 
of secret societies, and the involuntary agents of treasonable 
plots. In the mere agony of doubt and fear, they are forced 
to sympathize with treasons and plots. The discovery of the 
plot and the punishment of its authors leave them free from 
fear and anxiety. This was the state which had been attained 
by many Irishmen, too happy to be left to the quiet prosecution 
of their respective callings. Just as they were settling to their 
work, the Government undoes all that it had done, and lets 
loose upon the world a parcel of crackbrained and ranting 
enthusiasm. While capital is recovering its confidence, and 
industry its habits, these parodists of patriotism are making a 
tour of sedition, disquieting the loyal, and re-animating the 
spirits of the disaffected. The result is obvious. The first 
and intuitive inference of the Irish mind is that the Fenians 
are released because the Government is afraid of them and of 
their numerous auxiliaries, It is not the beneficent Govern- 
ment which is thanked for its clemency, but the “ cowardly ” 
Government which is despised for its weakness. As a weak 
Government is a thing to be ashamed of, Tuapy and Terence 
don’t mince their words in giving expression to their con- 
tempt, and when men who have experienced the worst that a 
Government can inflict on them vent their contempt upon it, 
there is no wonder that others should not respect it. Mr. 
GLapsTone may be excused for not having foreseen the conse- 
quences of this lenity. But how came Mr. CuicueEsrer 
Fortescue not to warn his chief of them? He at least must 
have known the effect which was sure to be produced on 
the minds of his countrymen. If Mr. Guapstone thought 
by such means to enhance the popularity of his Irish policy, 
he entirely mistook the people with whom he had to deal. 
They would not one whit less have appreciated his sympathy 
in changing one law constitutionally because he punished the 
unconstitutional infraction of another. As it is, he has com- 
bined a most momentous change in one institution of the 
country with a signal concession in favour of those who vaunt 
their hatred of all its institutions. It is not wonderful then 
that he has excited a double suspicion against himselif—that 
of timidly conniving at schemes which he must view with 
abhorrence, and that of bidding for an unworthy and undig- 
nified popularity by pardoning their authors. 


Certainly the terror inspired by the punishment of the 
Fenian convicts is of the slightest kind possible. At this 
moment the members of the twin associations—the Fenian 
Brotherhood and the Irish Republican Brotherhood are 
planning the movements of the ensuing campaign which, 
according to their programme in the Irishman, they have re- 
solved to carry on in the United Kingdom. By this we sup- 
pose they mean that it is not to be restricted to Ireland, 
but extended to KMngland and Scotland. Though an open 
war would not thus be announced beforehand, it is not 
impossible that the tactics to which they have heretofore 
had recourse may be repeated in the towns of Great Britain. 
We may perhaps hear of houses fired in great cities, policemen 
assassinated, a few stands of arms taken here and there from 
old pensioners or abandoned forts. It is too late in the year 
to begin this sort of campaign with effect now, but it will 
keep for the dark and short days of autumn. Possibly it may 
cause us a good deal of trouble and some cost. Both the cost 
and the trouble might have been saved had Mr. GLapstone’s 
temperament allowed him to prolong the imprisonment of the 
liberated felons. But we shall only have to capture and im- 
prison them again. When next they are confined, we hope 
that their present conduct will act as a warning against their 
second liberation. The English people have a right to be 
exempted from the annoyance and worry of constantly 
hunting down dirty and disaffected Hiberno-Americans. 
One good result of their present vagaries is, that the chief 


leaders of the last abortive rising still remain, and will 
continue to remain, in prison, notwithstanding the earnest 
and indignant protest of the Amnesty Committee. It is 
satisfactory, too, to learn that the gaolers are not soon to lose 
the personal acquaintance of Messrs. Luny and O’Doxovan 
Rossa, who were at one time supposed to be among the 
objects of Mr. Giapstonr’s unseasonable compassion. The 
severity which he has wisely exhibited to these men, if it had 
also been exhibited to their followers, would have saved some 
trouble in England, and no small trouble and disquiet in 


| Ireland. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL OF 1833. 


I is impossible to follow the course of the present measure 
by which the Irish Church is to be swept away as a State 
Church, and to be stripped of property given it by the State, 
without feeling an interest revived in the history of its predecessor 
six-and-thirty years ago. The Irish Church Temporalities Act of 
1833 was a very small piece of legislation as compared with Mr. 
Gladstone's Bill, but it paved the way for what has now come to 
pass, and many of the passions it excited, and of the arguments by 
which it was attacked and defended, are being resuscitated and 
repeated at the present moment. A sketch, therefore, of its nature 
and history may not be without interest; and if it is safe to 
assume anything as to the gencral knowledge of the past, it is 
safe to assume that no portion of history is so little known as 
that which lies just beyond the memory of each generation. The 
day will come when examination papers will be set in the history 
of William IV.’s reign, but until that day comes probably no part 
of English history will be so universally unknown. 

Then, as now, it was at the outset of the proceedings of a newly- 
reformed Parliament, when there was in power a Liberal Ministry 
with a large majority in the Commons, that the Irish Church Bill 
was brought in. Parliament was opened on the 29th of January, 
1833, and on the 5th of February the King made his Speech, in 
which, after stating that the attention of Parliament would be 
directed to the better distribution of the property of the Church, 
the King went on to say that, “although the Established Church 
of Ireland is by law permanently united with that of England, 
the peculiarities of their respective circumstances will require a 
separate consideration.” He also referred to the disturbances then 
going on in Ireland, which had greatly increased since the end of 
the preceding Session :—“ A spirit of insubordination and violence 
has risen to the most fearful height, rendering life and property 
insecure, defying the authority of the law, and threatening the 
most fatal consequences if not promptly and effectually repressed.” 
So closely does history sometimes repeat itself; and we might 
almost think it was the present Queen describing the brutal out- 
rages of the last few weeks, and the appeals of released rebels at 
a Mayor's dinner-table to the “logic of the sabre.” The Address 
of course echoed the Speech, and elicited a warm discussion. 
Mr. O'Connell at once characterized it as a bloody and brutal 
Address in answer to a brutal and bloody Speech. This was, in 
fact, the beginning of O'Connell's long and violent hatred of 
the Whigs, and he was at once answered by his own special 
antagonist, Mr. Stanley (Lord Derby), who laid down the pro- 
position that “a Government, to be loved, must first be feared.” 
On the 12th of February the Bill for the Reform of the 
Church of Ireland was introduced by Lord Althorp, who 
began by explaining that it was because the Bill was one to 
which the Eeoctanent attached great importance that he, as 
leader of the House, and not Mr. Stanley the Irish Secretary, had 
been charged with its introduction. Lord Althorp said that 
although, looking at the proportion of the population attached to 
the Protestant Church, the people certainly had occasion to com- 
plain of the greatness of the revenues of the Established Church 
in Ireland, yet the amount of those revenues had been greatly 
exaggerated. The House, he thought, would be surprised to 
hear that the net revenue of the Irish Bishops was only 130,000/. 
a year; for, although vast tracts of lands belonged to the Bishops, 
five-sixths of the yearly value went to the tenants. The whole 
annual income of the Church did not exceed 800,000. The 
first proposal of the Government was to do away with the whole 
system of First-Fruits, and, in lieu of it, to tax benefices on a 
scale which, starting with an exemption of all benefices of zoo/. 
a year or under, rose in an increasing ratio according to the value 
ot the benefices, and was estimated to produce, on the whole, an 
incume of 42,000/. The Bishops were to be taxed on a scale 
something similar, and this new taxation was to begin at once, 
without regard to vested interests. A Board of Commissioners 
was to be appointed to.administer the fund, and as Church-rates 
were to be forthwith abolished entirely, the fund was to be applied 
to those purposes to which Church-rates were applicable. Pur- 
ther, by reducing the incomes of some Archbishops and Bishops, 
by abolishing all sinecure seats in cathedrals, additional funds 
were to be placed at the disposal of the Commissioners. Out of 
twenty-two bishoprics, tea were to be swept away, and two arch- 
bishoprics out of four; so that, out of the 130,000/. a year pre- 
vivusly belonging to the Irish Episeopate, 60,0col. a year would 
be at the disposal of Parliament in the sense that Parliament was 
to hand this sum over to the Commissioners, for Church purposes, 
and especially for the augmentation of small livings. But the 
next p stood on a very different footing. The Bishops had 
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large landed estates, but they could only grant leases for twenty- 
one years ; yet the leases were in practice annually renewed, and 
the fine, together with the rent, formed the revenue of the Bishop. 
The valueof such leases, lessened asit was by the uncertainty whether 
the Bishop would renew the lease, and by the chance of the fine 
being augmented if the tenant made t e property more valuable by 
improvements, was only twelve and a-half years’ purchase. ‘The 
Government proposed that any tenant who chose to tender a sum 
equal to six years’ purchase might have a lease in perpetuity at 
a fixed corn rent. ‘The sum thus gained was, it was said, a mere 
creation of the Legislature, and therefore belonged to the State. 
By passing an Act of Parliament the State instantly gave a value 
of six years’ purchase to the land, and the State, which created this 
value, might reasonably keep it for itself. 

This was the essence of the Ministerial measure of 1833. It did 
not profess to apply any of the revenues of the Church to secular 
gen The Government most carefully guarded itself against 

oing anything of the sort. It left to the disposal of Parliament, 
for any purposes that Parliament might think fit, no Church pro- 
perty at all. The theory of the Ministry was that by a clever stroke 
of lezislation the State invented a new piece of property, which 
did not belong to the Church in any sense, for it did not exist, and 
it was only the State that could make it exist. It was a sort of 
treasure-trove, a fortuitous accession of wealth, which Parliament 
might, it was supposed, apply to secular purposes because it never 
had belonged to the Church. It was, as it were, a new thing be- 
longing by right of occupancy to its maker and inventor, the State. 
Thus the whole character of the Bill of 1833 was different from 
that of the Bill of 1869. It rearranged the revenues of the 
Church so as to admit of the abolition of church-rates, and to 
augment the incomes of the poorer incumbents, It suppressed ten 
bishoprics without in any way consulting the Church as to its 
wish to dispense with this amount of spiritual supervision, and it 
proposed to leave Parliament to apply to any purposes, secular or 
not, but in no way specified, a fund which was not, and never 
had been, ecclesiastical property. The Bill of the preseut year 
is totally different. It allows the Church to regulate its own 
spiritual affairs, but it takes away a vast amount of ecclesiastical 
property and applics it to secular purposes—to purposes that have 
Indeed a sort of t.nge or alo of religiousness about them, but the 
effect of which is to reduce the amount of county-rates paid by 
Tish tenants. 

Mr. O'Connell followed Lord Althorp, and expressed his warm 
approval of the Bill, which he considered “contained within 
itself the seeds of future amelioration.” The Bill, though 
not going so far as he could wish, was founded on a valuable 

rinciple, since it recognised the right of Government to look 
into the state of ecclesiastical property hereafter. “ They 
had in Ireland fever hospitals, receptacles for the insane, and 
institutions where individuals afflicted with various maladies were 
received. These institutions might be supported by a portion 
of that ecclesiastical property.” It would, oA thought, be found 
hereafter that, by a due appropriation of part of those Church 
revenues, the country might be relieved from the Grand Jury 
Cess. It thus appears that the destination of the ultimate surplus 
of the Irish Church was anticipated by O'Connell. Mr. Gilad- 
stone is adopting word for word the suggestion which O'Connell 
then made; but in so far as O'Connell spoke broadiy of applying 
ecclesiastical property to the purposes he recommended, he was 
departing from the — of the Ministry of the day. He 
might choose to think that their Bill would afterwards lead to 
applying ecclesiastical property to secular purposes, but this was 
something different from what they proposed. They were secular 
funds, secular because invented and called into existence by the 
State, that the Government of Earl Grey proposed that Parlia- 
ment should, if it thought fit, apply to secular purposes. At a later 
period of the evening Mr. Stanley owned that the Cabinet were, 
as had been hinted by a previous speaker, not agreed on the abstract 
ey whether the State had a right to touch Church property, 

ut he said that the proposal submitted to the House did not 
raise this question, because the Church had no claim to a pioperty 
which it had never possessed ; and although Mr. Stanley did not 
in the course of his speech refer to the particular suggestions of 
O’Counell, or express approval or disapproval of them, he con- 
tended that the difference between the former value and the 
increased value of the episcopal lands might be applied to secular 
purposes, or to any purposes that the State might direct. On the 
other hand, as Mr. Stanley isnow the Earl of Derby, it ought to be 
recorded that he at the same time stated that he never would con- 
sent to any measure which he thought in his conscience and 
judgment would destroy or injure the Protestant Church in 

reland, or would interfere with the extension of the Protestant 
religion. 

The Opposition was led by Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘The former urged that, if the King were to pass the bill, 
he would violate his coronation oath, and that the members of 
the Legislature were equally bound by the oath they had taken 
not to support it. He also thought the Bill an infraction of 
the Act of Union, and contrary to the preamble of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. He also thought that, when Lord Althorp 
said that the revenues of the Irish Church were excessive, he foryot 
the “ expansive force of Protestantism.” Further, if so many Irish 
bishops were suppressed, how would there be enough to attend in 
the House of Lords? And he ended by dwelling on the merits of 
the Irish clergy, and the danger to the Church of England if the 
Church of Irelund were injured, Nothing could be more diflerent, 
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or more curiously mark the difference, between the habits of 
thought and the intellectual capacity of the two men than the 
objections of Sir Robert Peel. His first objection was, that a 
A aa of this sort, as relating to matters of religion, ought to 

ave been brought forward in a Docasstites of the whole House. 
He admitted that the time was come when the whole state of the 
Church of Ireland must undergo an enlarged and comprehensive 
consideration. He approved of redistributing the revenues of 
the Church so as to make it better able to propagate and ex- 
tend the blessings of the Protestant faith, and he thought that 
Church-rates ought in some way to be abolished. He could not 
say whether twenty-two bishops were or were not too many for 
Ireland, but Sir Robert Peel in no way questioned the perfect 
right of Parliament to suppress bishoprics, if it could be shown 
that there were too many. He had no scruple in interfering with 
the spiritual organization of the Church. With regard to the pro- 

osed application of the improved value of the land, Sir Robert 

eel acknowledged that the Government had offered their pro- 
posal as one that did not raise the question whether ecclesiastical 
property could properly be applied to secular uses; but he urged 
that it was calculated to mislead, and that, as a matter of fact, it 
had misled the House, and had been taken, and would be taken, as 
a declaration that the Government were prepared to secularize 
Church property. There can be no doubt that Sir Nobert Peel 
was right. The House welcomed the measure for this reason, 
which was very popular in the House. It was thought to be, and 
it was immediately treated by O'Connell as being, an indication of 
the determination of the Government to establish this principle. 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley did what they could to make this 
misunderstanding impossible ; but they were misunderstood, and 
much of the disappointment and irritation caused by the Bill was 
owing to this misunderstanding. Even to this day traves of this 
misunderstanding remain; and there are persons who confidently 
assert that Lord Derby in 1833 himself proposed that the property 
of the Church should be applied to such secular purposes as were 
then suggested by O'Connell, and are now suggested by Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

The progress of the measure was delayed by the passing of the 
Bill, introduced in accordance with the King’s Speech, for the sup- 
pression of disturbances in Ireland. This Bill was coninenced in 
the Lords, and was read for a third time there on lebruary 22. 
The first reading of the Bill was moved in the Coimons on 
February 27, and the third reading was carried on March 29. Thus 
a whole month was consumed in discussing this Lull, and nothing 
could exceed the fierceness and animosity with which it was 
opposed. On March 12, however, a motion had been made for 
the second reading of the Irish Church ‘Temporalities Dill, and 
then objections were taken, under the auspices of Sir Lobert Peel, 
to the ellect that it was a tax Bill, for it taxed the incomes of 
incumbents, and therefure ought to be brought forward in a 
Committee of the whole House. A Commitiee was appointed to 
search for precedents, and the Committee supported tie objection. 
Accordingly, on April 1, the House went into Committee, and 
resolutions were passed for the regulation of the temporalities of 
the Church, The next day the House agreed to all the resolu- 
tions passed. Nothing more, however, was done that month, but 
the Lill, which was now founded on the resolutions, was read for 
the second time on May 6, the Ayes being 317, and the Noes 
9 In the little band of dissentients is recorded the name of 
V. E. Gladstone, the member for Newark. Sir Robert Peel 
of course led the Opposition, and his arguments against the 
Ministerial scheme of treating the improved value of the epis- 
copal lands as secular property because created by the State 
appear quite unanswerable. ‘The bishops, he pointed out, had 
an unlimited power of leasing, until their powers were re- 
strained by the State, to the limit of 21 years, and the restraint, 
as stated in the preamble of the Act cieating it, was expressly 
devised in the interest of the Church, that the property of 
the Church might not be wasted. ‘That the State should relax 
these restraints, and then claim the benetit accruing trom this re- 
laxation for itself, was neither logical nor just. ‘Vo all which Lord 
Althorp replied, as might have been done this very week by his 
then silent opponent, the member for Newwk, that “ he could 
not admit that there was any analogy between Church pro- 
perty and that of corporations, and still less was there any be- 
tween it and the property of individuals which came w them by 
inheritance.” 

On May 13th the House went into Committee on the Bill, and 
Lord Althorp then formally signified that the King had placed 
his interest in the temporalities at the disposal ot Uarliament. 
Sir Robert Bateson, who was sup to be a good authority on 
the subject, informed the Government that this measure must 
lead to the destruction of the Protestant Church in Lreland, and 
had alienated irom the Ministry the aflections of the |’rotestants 
of Ireland. Mr. Stanley, who was by this time Secretary for the 
Colonies, did not contribute much to the debate, except by in- 
forming the House that, whereas he had on a ‘ormer occasion 
stated that he had discussed the Bill with the lrimate, who 
had said that the least objectionable mode of obtaining Reform 
was to reduce the number of Bishops, he now wished to let 
the House know that it was he himself, and not the Primate, 
who had made that dashing remark. On the zoth May a 
Mr. Dillon proposed an amendment which anticipated the Bill 
of cy It was that the revenues of the Irish Church should be 
applied to purposes of general utility after the demise of the pre- 
sent incumbents. Only sixteen members, and of these only six 
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English members, voted for the amendment, among whom was 
Mr. Roebuck, whose political testament, if he had tried to make 
it then, would have been very different probably from what it was 
when he made it last week. The Bill for some time made little 
progress, because the House was busy with the Ministerial propo- 
sition for the abolition of slavery, but it was taken up in a desultory 
way on June 17, when Mr. Lefroy defended the large number of 
Trish bishops, on the curiousground that Irish bishops were really only 
like archdeacons, so that thelr number might be expected to be large. 
The mouths of Eng'ish archdeacons must have watered when they 
heard that in Lreland archdeacons were of so glorified a nature 
that the Ministry held it a great credit to themselves that they 
ventured to propose to reduce the income of one of them—the 
Bishop of Derry—to 8,000. a year, On the 11th an amendment was 
proposed, but had to be withdrawn without a division, to the eflect 
that Irish bishops should, after a certain date, cease to sit in the 
House of Lords; but, oddly enough, the ardent reformer who 
proposed this was willing that Irish archbishops should continue 
to sit for ever. On June 1g the Committee got so far as the 
108th clause, and thev, two days later, came a memorable day, 
the day that finally separated O'Connell from his party, and in 
the end separated Lord Derby from the Whigs. Mr. Stanley 
announved that the Government proposed to withdraw the 147th 
clause, by which the surplus was to be appropriated to such pur- 
oses as Parliament might think fit. He yielded to the strong 
eeling that prevailed in the House and in the country against any 
alienation of Church property, and he candidly owned that, 
although the Ministers had been able to convince themselves and 
their own circle, they had been unable to convince any one else 
that the surplus created by the State was secular in its inception. 
It is worth remarking that Scotland and the Scottish members 
were violently opposed to anything like disestablishment or dis- 
endowment; and this may warrant the belief that the success of 
Mr. Gladstone’s present Bill will be due to the Free Church 
movement in Scotland more than to any other single cause. The 
necessity or wisdom of modifying the Lill to get it through 
the Lords also weighed of course very strongly with the 
Government, although they could scarcely aver that they 
were guided by this consideration. But, directly Mr. Stanley 
sat down, he aud his colleagues were bitterly taunted with 
their base fear of the Upper House; member after member 
declared that he had been deceived, and had been induced to 
vote for the Irish Coercion Bill on the false pretence that he 
was to have an opportunity of conciliating Ireland by voting 
for the 147th clause; and O'Connell not only denounced the 
Ministry as faithless to Ireland, but declared, and carried out 
his threat, that he would vote against the Bill going any further. 
Nevertheless, the Ministry had a majority of 131, and the Bill 
passed — the Commons in the shape which the Ministry 
recommended. It must be observed that the effect of the Govern- 
ment proposal was, that no declaration should be made as to the 
appropriation of the surplus, and it was left as an apple of discord 
for future Sessions to say what this appropriation should be. All 
that was done was tu leave out any express statement that Parlia- 
ment should decide how the surplus should be applied. 

The Bill was read for the third time and passed on July 8, 
after Mr. Sheil had ineffectually proposed to insert in the preamble 
an express declaration of the right of the Legislature to make 
such appropriation of the property of the Church as should most 
conduce to public utility. To us in this day the only feature of 
interest in the last debate of the Commons on the Third Reading 
is that Mr. Gladstone took that opportunity of uttering his sen- 
timents on the subject. He was prepared to defend the Irish 
Church, although he admitted it had slumbered. But what 
Protestant Church had not slumbered? As for the future, it 
was of the utmost importance to have a body capable of 
spreading and extending the Protestant doctrines. The theory 
now upheld by Sir Statiord Northcote, it may be observed, was not 
invented then; a perfectly stationary Church still seemed rather 
ignoble, and the defenders of the irish Church believed that it had 
an “expansive force,’ and that the business of the Irish clergy 
was to extend Protestantism. On July g the Bill was read for 
the first time in the Lords, the Duke of Newcastle entreating 
the Bishops to vote against it on principle, regardless of conse- 
quences, and the Bishop of London replying that he thought it 
was always unwise to be indiflerent to the consequences of a 
vote. The debate on the Second Reading took place on July 17, 
and no speech made on that occasion is more pleasing to read now 
than that of the Marquis of Westmeath, who said that he ob- 
jected to the amalgamation of the diocese of Kilmore with that of 
Viphin, because the then Bishop of Kilmore was a very old man, 
and if the Bishop of Elphin died first this old Bishop of Kilmore 
would have, in taking charge of the two dioceses, to go thirty 
Jrish miles and thencross the Shannon. And how could the Bishop 
cross the Shannon, and where, he would ask, could the Bishop put 
up at night? These pertinent questions, he thought, quite dis- 
posed of this great measure of national justice. The debate was 
adjourned, and the next night, the 18th, the Bishop of Exeter 
madea — demonstration against the Bill. On the 2oth, he was 
followed by Lord Eldon, who said that, it the Bill passed, the 
House of Lords would not last twenty years; and he reached the 
loftiest flight of Eldonian humbug—the completest type of 
humbug perhaps ever attained in England—by declaring that “ the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and clergy might undergo much persecution, 
but he hoped that they would allow him—if they would allow a lay- 
wan to go along with them—to take a full share of the evils of the 
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Church.” Let it be fully remembered that one of tho most auda- 
cious parts of the Bill was to cut down the income of that sweet 
martyr, the Bishop of Derry, to 8,o0o/. a year. With no incon- 
side.able courage, the Bishop of London (Bishop Blomfield) fol- 
lowed Lord Eldon, and announced his intention to support the 
Bill. The Archbishop of Dublin supported him; but the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) took the other side, arguing 
against so sweeping a reduction, “more especially as the Bishops 
must be urefal in the capacity of resident gentlemen.” ‘i'wo 
Royal Dukes took part in the debate, the Duke of Sussex being as 
much for the Bill as his brother of Cumberland was aguinst it. 
The division showed that Ministers had a majority of {ifty-nine. 
A few amendments were made in Committee, but of so slight a 
nature that the Government advised the Commons to agree to 
them, and on the znd of August all discussion on the Lill was at 
an end, and it received the assent of both Houses. 


NAPOLEON LE BIEN-INTENTIONNE. 


ACHIAVELLL has a remark upon Pope Julius II. to the 
effect that the successful reign of that warlike ecclesiastic 
was owing, not simply to his own character, but to the extent to 
which his character suited and harmonized with the age in which 
he lived. If, he says, Julius had lived in an age averse to bold 
enterprise, he would have proved, not a successful, but a very un- 
successful, ruler. ‘The trath of such aremark as this has its limits; 
for there can be no doubt that capacity and strength of character 
are in a great measure tested by the very fact of a man being able 
to adapt himself to the age in which he lives. A foul stands fast, 
concentred in himself; a wise man discerns the signs of the times, 
and knows how far he must give way to them be‘ore he can 
effect anything by his own influence. Still, for all that, a man’s 
success and reputation must greatly depend on circumstances that 
lie purely outside his control; and the same temper, guided by an 
equal amount of insight, may subject one man to blame, and gain 
for another, under aliered circumstances, boundless praise. And 
when circumstances change quickly, the same man may in a short 
time appear under marvellously different aspects. ‘Thus it was 
that the profound sagacity, as it was once thought, of Louis- 
Philippe did, after his abdication, entirely vanish from the minds 
of men, and, instead of it, there appeared in him marvellous blind- 
ness and misguided folly. 

We have been led into these remarks by the tone which is 
held towards the Emperor of the French in the very able letters 
from a Parisian correspondent, a Frenchman, which the Zimes has 
now been publishing for some weeks past. ‘The Emperor is 
spoken of in these letters with undisguised hostility, but hostility 
of a kind wholly different from, and even opposite to, the vehe- 
ment denunciations that were employed against him by his political 
opponents some years ago. He is nicknamed “ Napoleon the Well- 
intentioned” ; he is spoken of as a man who invariably desires 
to do the right thing, but who as invariably fails from confused- 
ness of mind and a stupid habit of bungling. Such a represen- 
tation of him has, no doubt, a measure of truth and a measure 
of prejudiced caricature. But what first occurs to one is, what 
an inversion this is of the view generally entertained in Europe at 
the time of Magenta and Solferino, and for some years later! Then 
he was looked upon as an unscrupulous, and on occasions cruel, 
but subtle and deep-counselling, ruler; as the man without whose 
implied assent no great change in European politics could be 
effected; as one who had never any but selfish aims, but whose 
aims were prudently conceived onl surely carried out. And if 
we go further back in his history, we shall see him in a third 
guise, widely differing from either of these two—as a harebrained 
enthusiast, whose visionary schemes were rather topics of mirth to 
sensible men than susceptible of serious consideration. Can three 
portraits of character differ more from each other than these 
three do? And yet it is quite certain that the Emperor cannot 
be described rightly without an admixture of all three of these 
delineations. 

The surest way of understanding what a man is, is to see what 
he admires. Now Louis Napoleon has never left the world in 
doubt as to the kind of character towards which he invariably 
looks with special admiration. “To understand the epoch in 
which one lives” is with him the keynote of all praise; to mis- 
understand it is the keynote of all blame. The Emperor, then, 
has chosen as his motto, “ to understand his epoch ” ; he has tried, 
more than —— else, to assimilate himself to the men of his 
time, and to be the pone and champion of modern ideas. It 
is this effort which has introduced into his character that extreme 
poke page of which we have spoken. For “ to understand the 
epoch in which one lives” is rather the motto of a speculative 
than of a — mind. Practical men may, if they can and 
if they will, consider the thoughts of the age as a whole; it 
is better that they should do so, but their not doing so will not 
entail on them immediate ruin. But to practical men, and most 
of all to the rulers of countries, it is destruction not to have a 
quick eye to their immediate environment, to have ready ex 
dients for emergencies, to be alive to superficial changes ot feeling 
and the variable workings of the machinery of States. Thus the 
necessities of a practical man differ wholly from that “ understand- 
ing of his epoch” which is the prime necessity of a speculatist. 
And in history or fiction the characters which are the most inex- 
plicuble problems are those in which the speculative and practical 
effurts, the “ desire to understand” and the “ necessity to act,” 
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have co-existed side by side, but yet have not sufficiently amalga- 
mated with or influenced each other. Such a character was 
Cromwell, and such a character was Hamlet. 

Of all practical men, the despot has need to be most prac- 
tical. If he fails in this, his downfall is at once certain, and 
far greater than any that can befall men in a meaner station. 
It may be his wish to understand ; but to employ hard physical 
force is his necessity. Now the First Napoleon was the model 
despot. “To govern” was his watchword; none could look 
with such scorn as he did on the “idealists,” on the men who 
tried to look a little deeper than their neighbours. To under- 
stand the manceuvring of battalions, the friendly or inimical 
dispositions of his neighbours, the means of keeping down obsti- 
nate, refractory people, was all very well; but to understand any- 
thing further, of what practical use was it? Thus his figure was 
at once colossal and simple ; if he fell, it was because Europe was 
too great tv be dominated over even by his imperial capacity. He 
had no secret enemy of conflicting impulses in his own mind. 

We should be doing the present Emperor injustice if we did not 
say that his singularly complex character appears to us to contain 
nobler elements than any which were exhibited by the First 
Napoleon. He certainly has no contempt for idealists; he has in 
himself much of the idealist. His desire to understand his epoch 
is even noble; and he has always endeavoured, as far as was 
consistent with the maintenance of his power, to further the good 
of his generation. But, then, “ as far as is consistent with the 
maintenance of his power’—this qualification is so vast that 
few can believe that posterity will look back upon Louis Napo- 
leon as, on the whole, a benefactor of mankind. A Greek tra- 

dian would have represented him as a man afflicted by an Até— 

yy an inexplicable curse, arising out of some action of his own 
which turns all his good endeavours and struggles into mischief 
and calamity. It is easy to see that at the outset these two im- 
pulses co-existed in him—the fresh and honourable desire for the 
good of mankind, the enthusiasm for liberty, for national life and 
vigour; but, alongside of this, the desire to be himself the chief 
agent in human affairs. It is easy to see, likewise, that whenever 
these two impulses have come into collision, the latter has always 
gained the mastery over the former. Nor can the moral verdict of 
reprobation on such a career be doubtfully delivered ; though there 
is much to mitigate our hatred of the man. 

It is, however, the ability and not the character—the intellec- 
tual and not the moral nature—of Louis Napoleon that is the 
most interesting subject of discussion, and that on which the 
greatest variety of opinion exists. Certainly we do not agree 
with those who disparage or think slightingly of it. To underrate 
the tension of brain, the constant vigilance, required in the man- 
agement of a great empire by a single person for a number of 
years—not to speak of the skill with which the opportunity of 

ining such an empire was seized—is only possible for those who 
“ been blinded by a, doubtless just, animosity against the 
oppressor of their and his country. And yet it is perfectly true 
that the ability of Louis Napoleon has by no means displayed 
itself with any very striking brilliancy ; it has subjected itself to 
disparagement ; and it is clear also how this has happened. No 
intellect can produce an effective or splendid result which does 
not work on a single and simple design. The design may be good 
or bad ; this does not matter, as far as the splendour of the result 
is concerned, though it matters much to its excellence; but it is 
a first necessity that it should be simple, and not ambiguous or con- 
fused. Such a design the First Napoleon had: it consisted simply 
in this, to make as many people as he could subservient to his will 
and submissive to his power. But the present Napoleon has had 
a double mind, an ambiguous design; his enterprises have been 

rompted half by chivalrous feeling and half by selfish interest. 
ff he has desired to promote the noble aspirations of humanity, 
he has also, and at least equally, desired to be the founder of 
a dynasty. With such duplicity of purpose, what grand result 
could be attained? It is possible to be grand in virtue; it is 
ible to be grand even in wickedness. But to the man who 
co between good and evil, to the Laodicean, to him who is 
unstable in all his ways, what grandeur is possible? With the 
right hand to lay the foundation-stone of a united Italy, with 
the left hand to obstruct and harass the builders; to give Lom- 
bardy, and filch Savoy and Nice; to send the troops of Victor 
Emmanuel against Naples, and to keep his fleet from off Gaeta ; 
to be desirous to propagate ideas, and to be able only to propa- 
gate bullets; above all, to wish ardently and promise perpetu- 
ally to give to France that self-government which is the greatest 
ift a ruler can give to his people, and which, if he could give 
it, would reflect eternal honour on his name, and yet to be 
obliged, not only to refrain from giving this gift, but to spend all 
his enerzy in preventing the French people from wresting it from 
him—surely no ruler was ever anced | in a position so little calcu- 
lated to display his ability to advantage. If, indeed, the French 
Emperor could have had an uninterrupted course of material 
success, there would have been much to soothe his fuilure in a 
nobler ambition. He has a preference for the higher standard; he 
would like to be the benefactor of France and of Europe in respect 
of great thoughts and aspirations, to found institutions that should 
live, and be the reliever of the wants of mankind ; but failing this, 
he would have not disliked carrying his arms over conquered pro- 
vinces, and winning a name among the great military monarchs 
of the world. But this has been denied him; he hasseen neigh- 
bours overtop him and win brilliant success, while he has been 
defeated; he has lost material no less than spiritual triumphs; 
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partly through the force of circumstances, and partly from the 
thwarting influence of the less selfish elements of his own mind. 
And yet, when we speak of the less selfish elements, it is singular 
how much of petty desire has mixed itself even with these. In that 
inimitable letter to M. Ollivier, published the other day—than 
which surely no man ever wrote a more stinging satire on himself 
—the predominance of his wish to be famous over his wish to do 
good is manifested with the greatest naive’é. “ He desires,” he 
says, “ to do something striking ” ; not to potter in a weak vacil- 
lating manner, not to make some small concession here and with- 
hold some small concession there, but to blaze out before the eyes 
of the world; not to do what he has persistently done, but to do 
whut he has never done. There can be no doubt where Dante would 
have placed Louis Napoleon—among the angels who were rejected 
alike by heaven and hell :— 


+e + + « quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 
Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli, 
Ne lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 
Ch’ alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’ elli. 

We have said that we do not agree with those who think meanly 
of the ability of Louis Napoleon. But we agree with them de- 
cidedly so far, that that mysterious subtlety for which he used 
to be so famous is not the subtlety of a man who is all-penetrative 
himself and shrouds himself up from the eyes of others, but the 
subtlety of a man whose thoughts are as mysterious, as much 
without a clue, to himself as to any one else. It is the subtlety of 
a Hamlet, not that of a Talleyrand. Such men as he is can win 
the remembrance, only by winning the love, of mankind. It is a 
coarser nature, a nature of stronger fibre, a Caesar or a First 
Napoleon, that concentrates and rivets men’s attention by the 
display of tremendous force. This kind of success Louis Napoleon 
has not been able to attain; the nobler success that is won by a 
consistent course of just and beneficent acts he has chosen not to 
win. He cannot expect to found a dynasty ; and, when he dies, 
what motive wili any man have for remembering him one moment 
longer ? 


ATHLETICS. 


may be slow to entertain novelties, but when 
the first disinclination is overcome, they usualiy go to the 
opposite extreme, and prosecute them with extraordinary ardour 
and persistency. A dozen years ago athletic sports were almost 
unknown in this country ; now they are celebrated over the length 
and breadth of the land. <A dozen years ago there was here and 
there a gymnasium ; but the youth of Englaud rather pooh-poohed 
parallel bars and exercises on the trapéze. They were voted slow; 
there was a suspicion that they were too nearly akin to calisthenics, 
an accomplishment that figured side by side with music and the 
use of the globes in the prospectuses of young ladies’ schools ; very 
few people went to see them, and but little Audvs attached to the 
a He might be a star of the first magnitude, but his 
ight was obscured ; and altogether there was something unbusi- 
ness-like and unpractical about the whole atiair that debarred all 
but a select few from taking part in it. But, during the in- 
terval between that time and the present, the gospel of Muscular 
Christianity has been more fully preached and expounded. It has 
been shown that a man who can run, jump, box, aud ride is a 
much more agreeable fellow, and much more likely to get on in 
the world, than another who can only shut himself up in his study 
and read dull books; that, if a large amount of brains is a good 
thing, a large biceps is a better; and that, though it may be a fine 
thing to understand the Differential Calculus, or to be able to 
elucidate obscure—and usually improper—puns in Aristophanes, 
it is far more profitable to comprehend the full use of your arms 
and legs, and to avail yourself of them with ease and dexterity. 
Pattern heroes were created who at college vexed the souls of 
tutors and of deans by their total neglect of rules and ordinances, 
but for whom were reserved, in the third volume, the highest 
prizes that the novelist can award—the rich heiress, the lord] 
estate, the agreeable remembrance in the millionaire’s will. An 
in contrast, the fate of the immaculate student was exhibited, 
retiring, after every statute has been religiously observed and 
every ordeal successfully passed, pale, prematurely bald, with a 
permanent stoop and diminished clearness of vision, and, for his 
reward, the spiritual charge of a remote parish seldom free from 
fever, the society of an insipid wife, and the undisputed parentage 
of a small army of children. 

It is no wonder that the youth of England studied the two 
pictures thus set before it, hasted to model itself after the man 
of muscle instead of the man of mind, and enrolled itself under 
the banners of the new religion that enjoins its disciples above 
all things to fear God, and run a mile in four minutes and a 
half. All over the country athletics became the Boys of 
fourteen began to train, to get into condition, to take breathers, to 
examine the development of their muscles, to measure the circum- 
| ference of their arms. They regulated their diet ; even the accus- 
| tomed pudding was abandoned, if necessary, and the sweet-shop 
| left unvisited ; they got to know what was meant by being drawn 
too fine, or being a bit above themselves; they studied times to a 
fraction of a second; they compared their own performances with 
those accomplished at other schools, and acquired a shrewd notion 
of handicapping; and there arose a demand in the land for thin 
jerseys and racing-drawers that quite revolutionized that branch 
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of trade. Even at schools athletics soon became a business; but 
at the Universities they were speedily exalted almost into a pro- 
fession. If the intelligent foreigners who recently visited our 
public schools, and were astonished at the amount of time de- 
voted to cricket, had extended their travels to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they would have found matter tor increased wonderment. 
They would have discovered that the academical year is con- 
veniently divided into terms named according to the particular 
pursuits to which they are a devoted. They would have 
suggested that perhaps there was a classical term, and a mathema- 
tical term, and a philosophical or historical term ; and they would 
have been tuld that such was by no means the case, but that 
rather there was a cricket term, and a rowing term, and an athletic 
term. If some slight signs of incredulity were manifested they 
would have been taken, if the occasion were favourable, to the 
running ground. ‘They would have seen a large gathering of 
persons actively engaged, and of others looking on, criticizing, 
comparing, but all alike, whether actors or spectators, displaying 
that gravity and serious earnestness which show the workman to 
have his heart in his work. They would have seen one young 
gentleman careering with bewildering rapidity round the running 
— and another travelling with a very similar action, but with 
ess velocity; and the difference between running and walking 
would have been pointed out to them, and they would have failed 
to comprehend it. They would have seen another young gentle- 
man apparently leaping wildly into infinite space, and another 
hopping playfully over a series of hurdles, and another hoiding a 
chronometer, and another making notes for future guidance, and 
yet another whitling a fearful and wonderful instrument called 
a hammer round his head, and finally letting it fly in any 
and every direction except that originally contemplated. And, 
moved by the perils of this last exercise to a sense of the duty of 
providing for their own safety, they would have moved off and 
would have heard that this was a facsimile of what went on day 
after day, until every college had tried its own men, and then the 
picked men of each college had contended among themselves ; 
and lastly, that, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, the 
icked men of the University had made a solemn expedition to 

ondon and done battle against similarly selected representatives 
of the other University. And on returning into the town it would 
have been pointed out that the prizes for which these athletes 
strove were by no means crowns of parsley, but tankards and 
goblets and medals of silver, a goodly array of which could be 
seen glittering in the shop-windows of the chief silversmiths, or 
on the sideboards of the most successful competitors ; nay, that 
it was not an unheard-of thing for prizes more valuable still, say 
a mastership at a public school, to be given solely on account of 
proficiency in manly sports. And we think that the intelligent 
foreigners would have gone away much humbled at having 
been so ignorant of the aims and ends of English University 
education. 

But in truth athletics are only one sport, or occupation, or 
business, whichever any one pleases to call them, out of many that 
are cultivated in a spirit of rivalry and competition, each Uni- 
versity striving to outdo the other. Besides the boat-race and 
the cricket match and the athletics, there are inter-University 
billiard matches, tennis matches, racket matches, steeple-chases ; 
and in a year or two, we suppose, if the velocipede mania spreads 
much in England, there will be inter-University bicycle matches 
also. For some one or other of these pastimes nearly every man 
has more or less aptitude. That aptitude is soon found out after 
his arrival at the University; and then he is so plagued and 

estered to cultivate it—for the sake of your University, you 

now—that he is dragged nolens volens into the routine of training 
and practising. And it is astonishing how much time must be 
devoted to training and practising before a man can become a 
University champion in any branch of sport. Athletics offer temp- 
tations to an unusually large number of men. The new men who 
are likely to distinguish themselves in cricket or rowing can be 
enerally counted on one’s fingers ; but in athletics there is a chance 
orevery one. If «mancannot run, he can perhaps jump ; or, if he 
can do neither, he may very probably be a good walker; while the 
more solid athletes, who generally possess strength without agility, 
can go through their ponderous exercises with the shot and the 
hammer. Again, if a man is not good enough for the University 
Sports, every college holds its own, and there is besides an open 
event at most college sports, and in addition the introduction of 
handicapping has given renewed chances to the most indifferent 
performers. So that on the whole—even apart from the substantial 
character of the prizes—there are more inducements to. men to 
devote themselves to athletics than to any other sport. They are 
purposely arranged and organized so as to attract, not the best 
men, but the largest number of men. We are therefore justified 
in speaking of them as a business, which is so worked that as 
many shareholders as possible may be drawn into it. And the 
result is that the Universities are becoming more and more schools 
for the systematic education of the human muscles—a fact of 
which parents may take note if they please. 

It is not to be understood that we are hostile to athletic sports. 
Far otherwise; but we believe that their least valuable parts are 
the most brought forward, that they are supported by Sicdline 
able and adventitious aids, and that they are being pushed to 
undue extremes. First, the least valuable parts of an athletic 
education are those which are connected with flat racing. Natu- 
rally, they are held in the most estimation. The best athletic 
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exercise is undoubtedly boxing. It is invigorating, not a tax on 
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the constitution, and has also the merit of being of great use ; for 
aman who can defend himself and use his fists 1s a man ready 
armed. Naturally, this is the exercise that is most neglecied ; 
so much so, that at the recent meeting of the Amateur Athletic 
Club, not a single contest could be got up either for the light or 
the heavy weight prizes. Running is the least valuable athletic 
exercise, for Englishmen are not in the habit of running away 
from their enemies, and their friends are not worth the trouble 
of racing at the rate of ten miles an hour to catch them. It 
is also the most injurious exercise, as is proved by the sad 
tales of heart-aches—real, not imaginary—with which the young 
men of the day trouble their physicians. It is the running, say 
the physicians, that does the mischief; but still they run on at 
an unnatural pace, and struggle against nature, and finish ‘ very 
much distressed,” as the papers express it—in other words, 
staggering along, and very often falling just after the finish from 
sheer exhaustion. It is curious, too, that men destined for the 
most part to passa dull, sober, sedentary life, should prepare for 
it by exercises more suitable to a hunter in the backwoods; 
but perhaps it is natural. We all remember the King of 
Bohemia, whose only passion in life was for navigation, though 
geographical circumstances prevented him from organizing 
@ national navy. Secondly, we object to athletic sports being 
backed up by such an objectionable practice as that of re- 
warding the winners with silver cups and medals. Gentlemen 
do not expect such solid compliments when they get fifty ora 
hundred runs at a cricket-match, and the introduction of the 
custom into any University contest is a vulgar innovation. And 
lastly, we will support our assertion that athletics are being 
pushed to undue extremes by a narration of facts. A week or 
two ago the ‘Thames Rowing Club held their sports, the proceed- 
ings at which were duly reported in the leading sporting papers. 
At the close of the day, after the customary events had been 
brought off, there was a two-mile steeple-chase. ‘The competitors 
had to clear twenty hurdles, and also to get in, through, or over a 
water jump, thirteen feet wide, with four feet of water, and a 
hedge of hurdles placed in front at the take off. Thirteen started, 
and the majority quietly jumped into the ditch, and scrambled 
out—no great athletic feat, but rather calculated to induce rheu- 
matics. ‘This had to be repeated six times, aud we believe only 
two or three of the competitors attempted to clear the ditch 
at all. So far the steeple-chase was a failure, except that there 
are always spectators who like to see people looking damp and 
miserable, and on this occasion they must have been abundantly 
gratified. But the Thames Rowing Club, which must include in 
its committee some person of great powers of invention, had yet 
another surprise in store. An event had been reserved for the 
last, called an “Obstacle Race.” The unhappy competitors were 
to swim across a lake (which, by the way, was covered with ice a 
few hours earlier), then run 150 yards over five flights of wattled 
hurdles,then surmount “ an obstacle,” and then race home. ‘There 
was a great deal of mystery about this obstacle. One paper said it 
would be an extraordinary obstacle; another said it would be an 
obstacle simply ; another that no conception whatever could be 
formed about it. When made manifest to the eye, it turned out 
to be a barrier made up of “three perpendicular scaffold-poles, 
crossed at three-feet intervals by three others.” It was nearly 
dark when the start was effected. ‘The lake was crossed, the 
hurdles were cleared, and two dripping athletes got over the obstacle 
and secured first and second prizes. But the candidates for third 
honours were not so fortunate. Two gentlemen reached the top of 
the obstacle, and there they remained. They could not get down. 
Perched on the summit of three perpendicular scaffold poles, sitting 
there exalted, “ by merit raised to that bad eminence,” on a bleak 
evening in March, in the dark, numbed with cold and saturated 
with muddy water, their position cannot have been very comfort- 
able. But soon a friend arrived to keep them company. A third 
gentleman equally eager to be placed in the race appeared on the 
summit of the obstacle. He also could not get down. He looked 
at the pair beside him, sitting fixed and motionless. Sedent, 
eternumque sedebunt. Should he also abide on a perpendicular 
pole, crossed by a horizontal one? No. How then should he get 
down. Happy thought; tumble down. Accordingly he tumbled 
down, and the shock of the fall preventing him from reassuming 
the erect posture, crawled the remainder of the distance and 
won the third prize. Thus we gather that if you are willing to 
swim, run, jump, climb up an obstacle, sit on a pole, tumble 
off it, run the risk of vertebral paralysis, and finally crawl on 
all fours, and will do all this in the dark, on a wintry night, 
you may get the third prize, and have the reputation of being 
a rather indifferent athlete. We shall look with curiosity for 
future specimens of ingenuity in the developments of athletic 
science. If there is any truth in the converse of the proverb, 
we ought to be not far off the sublime of athletics, for the 
ridiculous has been attained already. 


GEMS OF THE DEBATE. 


WE had our say last week in due form about the wonderful 
speech which Mr. Disraeli, we are bound to believe, looked 
on as having some mysterious connexion with the proposals of the 
Government with regard to the Irish Church. But there are points, 
both in his speech and in some of the speeches which followed 
his, which are well worthy of a week's life, or even of a longer life 
still. Some things indeed were said which are worthy of being 
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treasured up as choice specimens of what even clever men are 
driven to say when the hard necessity is laid upon them of saying 
something when they have nothing to say. No one, we have long 
known, is 2 greater master than Mr. Disraeli of the great art of 
throwing dust in people's eyes, of uttering sentences which sound 
very well, and which, till you deliberately try to think what they 
mean, may easily be fancied to have a meaning. But on Thurs- 
day week Mr. Disraeli surely overdid it. There is such a thing 
2s being too clever by half. We wonder whether Mr. Disraeli 
ever read in the old Spectator about the boy who managed the 
thunder and lightning at a certain play which Addison or Steele 
or both went to see. His lightnings were sent out so thoroughly 
at the right time and in the right proportion that the Spectator 
felt sure that he would some day be a master of his art. But for 
the present he had two faults to correct; he had to learn to hold 
his head a little lower and to hide his candle. So it is with the 
Conservative leader; the lightning of tropes and distinctions and 
hard words is very fine lightning, but we somehow see the 
candle. The thing is this time too plainly artificial. The fol- 
lowers of Mr. Disraeli are no doubt like the old woman under 
the sermon; they don't presume to understand. As long as Mr. 
Disraeli talks about Mesopotamia, it is all very well; we don’t 
see the candle. Lut when he gets nearer home, it is another 
thing. Even in the ranks of Mr. Mill’s Stupid Party, there are 
men who have some mother wit ; ; 
Nee cuncti provincia sie sunt idiote. 

Of course they must not say so, but there must have been some, 
even among county members, who could see that, in the fine 
words about guardians and trustees, their leader was simply bam- 
boozling them. They must have picked up enough at Quarter 
Sessions to know that he was not talking law, and it needs no 
mastery of any subject to see that he was not talking sense. 
Surely this time the joke has gone a little too far. Language, 
we know, was given us to conceal our thoughts; but it is a 
mistake to make it too palpable that we have no thoughts to 
conceal. 

Mr. Disraeli tells us, in terms which drew forth a cry of “hear, 
hear,” that all philosophers agree that “in their investigations 
there is an inevitable term when they meet the insoluble, when 
all the most trauscendent powers of intellect dissipate and dis- 
appear.” We are sure that it is the printer's fault, and not Mr. 
Disraeli’s, that the Insoluble is shorn of that mark of personal 
respect which it—or he—would certainly have received in a novel 
of Lord Lytton’s. We have all heard of the orator who protested 
that he did not speak in Italics, but we feel sure that Mr. Disraeli 
would not deny that he spoke in initial capitals. The notion 
of meeting the Insoluble is one of the very vaguest, and therefore 
one of the very grandest, notions that we ever came across. It 
makes one’s flesh creep and one’s teeth chatter. We feel that it 
would be unpleasant indeed to meet the Insoluble if we were 
walking across a churchyard as the clock was striking one in the 
morning. When we meet the Insoluble our intellects are to dis- 
sipate and disappear. But at some inevitable term we shall all 
meet the Insoluble, so that we all have to look forward to a day 
when our intellects, transcendent as they may be, will dissipate 
and disappear. Somehow this is not altogether a cheerful pro- 

ect. And when our intellects have dissipated and disappeared, 
then, and seemingly not till then, ‘commences the religious prin- 
ciple.” According therefore to Mr. Disraeli, true piety cannot be 
found except among those whose intellects have dissipated and 
disappeared at the shock of meeting the Insoluble. The godly, in 
short, are to be looked for only within the walls of our lunatic 
asylums; and yet Mr. Disraeli pronounces it to be sacrilege, con- 
fiscation, what not, to apply ecclesiastical revenues to the support 
of the only class among whom “ the religious principle ” has even 
“ commenced.” 

For our own part we are in no small fear of the speedy dissi- 
pation and disappearance of our intellects. For we have truly 
met the Insoluble. We have met the Insoluble in more than one 

assage of Mr. Disraeli’s speech. Where, for instance, does the 
Tnsoluble reign more thoroughly undisturbed than in such a pas- 
sage as the following P— 

Church property is to a great extent an intellectual, a moral, and religious 
tenure. It is the patrimony of the great body of the people, and in our 
much developed civilization constitutes a mode by which the middie and the 
working classes become landed proprietors and resident landed proprietors. 


A plain man might ask, as a simple matter of fact, how Church 
property helps the working-classes to become resident landed pro- 
rietors. Does it mean that a working-man’s son may become a 
neticed clergyman or even an Archbishop? Undoubtedly he may, 
as he may become Lord Chancellor or anything else ; but, if this 
be the meaning, it is, to say the least, a little dark. Then about 
the Tenure. We can understand an allodial tenure or a feudal 
tenure, a tenure by knight-service or a tenure in frank-almoigne. 
But what on earth is an intellectual, a moral, and a religious 
tenure? And, seeing that the religious principle does not com- 
mence till the intellect has dissipated and disappeared, how can a 
tenure be intellectual and religious at the same time? Then 
again, it is only to a great extent that Church property is an 
intellectual, a moral, and a religious tenure. It may be to some 
extent a tenure unintellectual, immoral, and irreligious, It is 
undoubtedly a sad truth that some holders of ecclesiastical pro- 
i oth stupid and wicked. But, if this is what Mr. 
israeli means, it is a very dark way of — it. 
We meet the Insoluble again in Mr. Disraeli's lecture on 
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“ spoliation ” and “ confiscation.” One point certainly is gained, 
We get a definition of “confiscation” irom the mouth of Mr. 
Disraeli. The detinition is a purely arbitrary one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
own invention, but it is something to have a delinition at all. 
And, whether he means it or not, his definition of “ confisca- 
tion ” implies that confiscation may be just :— 


I consider that if the State seizes the property of a corporation without 
alleging any cause it is spoliation. But if the State alleges some penal 
cause for its violence, though it may be an unfounded, tyrannical, and 
oppressive one, then I understand the act of the State to be confiscation. 
i make that distinction between the two processes. 


Mr. Disraeli may truly say “I make that distinction” ; for it is a 
distinction purely of his own making, and one of which nobody 
ever heard before. Confiscation, it seems, is the act of the State 
wher it seizes the property of a corporation, and assigns a 
penal cause for so doing. We should like to know ex- 
actly what is meant by “a_ penal cause,” but perhaps 
that is too much to ask. We gather that every case of 
confiscation is a case of “ violence,’ which sounds odd, For 
if “the penal cause” which the State alleges, instead of being 
‘unfounded, tyrannical, and oppressive,” should be perfectly just, 
we hold that in such a case the act is confiscation, but that the 
conliscation is just. Mr. Disraeli surely does not mean that the 
State can never confiscate the property of a corporation, that it can 
never dis-olve the corporation itself. If so, our Kings and Par- 
liaments, for at least eight hundred years past, have sinned not a 
little. People talk as if nobody but Henry the Eighth ever 
dissolved an ecclesiastical corporation. In truth, the thing has been 
done, almost in every reign, certainly in every century, from 
Edward the Confessor to Victoria. Was it contiscation, or spolia- 
tion, or violence, or what, when the Parliament of Henry the 
Fifth, alleging a very good “ penal cause,’ suppressed the Alien 
Priories and confiscated the revenues? What says Mr. Disraeli 
to the endiess suppressions and confiscations which are still goin 
on under our own eyes by the authority of the Ecclesiasti 
Duties and Revenues Bill? For it is undoubted suppression and 
confiscation every time that the estates of a prebend fall into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Wi.l Mr. Disraeli 
tell us whether every such transfer is an act of spoliation and 
violence? The truth is that, under pretence of distinguishing 
between spoliation and confiscation, what Mr. Disraeli really 
meant to do was to hurl two long words ending in -ation at 
the heads of his enemies instead of one. The intellects of his 
followers, already beginning to dissipate and disappear at the 
meeting of the Insoluble, with the religious principle already 
beginning to act upon them, would most likely go away with the 
notion that Mr. Disraeli had been talking about spoliation and 
contiscation, that spoliation and confiscation were very dreadful 
things, that the Government Bill was either spoliation or confis- 
cation or both, and that Mr. Disraeli was a speaker a litde above 
the bucolic understanding. 7 

The Insoluble again stares us in the face when we come to Mr. 
Disraeli’sdoctrines about guardians, trustees, and fiduciaries :— 

I acknowledge frankly that the State has relations with all kinds of pro- 
perty, but those relations are of a different character in respect to private 
and corporate property. The relations of the State to private property are 
the relations of a guardian, and its relations to private property are those cf 
a trustee. Tne duty of a guardian to his ward is mainly to protect his 
ward. The duties of a trustee are of a more complicated character. Un- 
doubtedly his first duty is to see that the intentions of the founder are 
fulfilled, as far as the varying circumstances of generations will permit. 
Unquestionably, if he finds that the resources to attuin the desired object 
are extravagantly beyond the amount necessary fur the purpose of the trust, 
it becomes his duty to consider by what means of redistribution of the funds 
and property the object may be safely accomplished ; Lut this I do maintain, 
that under no circumstances whatever can a trustee appropriate to himself 
the property of which he is the fiduciary. 


Now it is plain that in the second sentence of this extract the 
word “ private ” occurs twice, where it ought ouly to occur once; 
the printer has clearly printed in one place “private” where 
Mr. Disraeli said “public” or “corporate.” This we see at a 
glance. But in a sentence which had a meaning, we should have 
known in which of the clauses we ought to read “ private,” 
and in which “public” or “ corporate.’ But here we had 
nothing to guide us; there was no reason in law, history, or 
common sense, why the State should be called “ guardian” 
or “trustee” of one sort of property more than the other. The 
context seems to show that Mr. ee means that the State 
is guardian of private property, and trustee of corporate property. 
But this is a of his own Tne State 
is not, in any legal sense, a trustee of corporate property any more 
than of private property. Mr. Disraeli then goes on with a fallac 
which is very common in speakers of his class. He first gives cer- 
tain words a certain purely arbitrary meaning of his own invention, 
and then he goes on to use that purely arbitrary meaning as an argu- 
ment. He chooses to say that the State is a trustee of corporate 
property, and then argues that because a man may not take to him- 
self the property of which he is trustee, theretore the State, as 
trustee of all corporate property, may never ccntiscate any corporate 
property. If Mr. Disraeli meant anything, he meant this. But it 
is much more likely that he meant nothing at all; that he only 
intended to utter a sentence which sounded as ii it was very deep, 
and to wind up with a good rolling word. ‘The ending of the sen- 
tence with the word “fiduciary” is a masterpiece, and richly 
deserved the cheer which it drew forth. “ Fiduciary” is a word 
only one syllable shorter than Mesopotamia itself, and to Mr. 
Disraeli’s admirers it must have been just as unintelligible. 
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We had designed to cull some more flowers both from the speech 
of Mr. Disraeli and from some other speeches. But space constrains 
us to pluck a very few only. Sir George Jenkinson’s appeal to the 
Coronation Oath, as if it were quite anew idea, wasvery charming ; 
but on the whole Lord Crichton undoubtedly bears away the 
bell. One passage in his speech really kindled in us a hope that 
we were at last going to learn the date of the Reformation. “ There 
is,” says Lord Crichton, “ a great difference of opinion as to the pre- 
cise date of the extension of the Reformation to Ireland.” There 
was, then, a precise date, and we had trusted that Lord Crichton 
was going to give us the precise date. Some, we are told, put the 
“extension to Ireland so late as 1560, when all but two bishops” 
&e. &e. Every one knows that all but two bishops at this time 
“accepted the Reformation.” We should like to see the exact 
Parliamentary languaze of this remarkable process. Other authors 
give the date of 1 5 51 as the date of “the employment of the 
Liturgy instead of the Mass ”—asif the Mass was not the Liturgy 
of Saint Peter. But, more cruel still, “some fix it a few years 
later than the English Reformation.” But when the English Re- 
formation happened Lord Crichton still does not tell us. We can 
only guess that the English Reformation took place a few years 
earlier than some year which is neither 1551 nor 1560. ‘This is 
poor food for an ingenuous seeker after chronological truth. 

But Lord Crichton has something to tell us more amazing still. 
He fears—and the fear drew forth a cheer—that “ the supremacy of 
the Pope would be substituted for the mild and beneficent supremacy 
of the Queen.” We do not wonder at the cheers. The saying 
of Lord Crichton is just the sort of saying which calls forth an 
instinctive *‘ hoo-ray.” But will Lord Crichton tell us something 
about the “machinery” which he informs us is ready? Part of 
the “machinery” consists, so Lord Crichton says, of “a Cardinal 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire.” Is there then a Holy Roman 
Empire? Is the Act of 1806 recalled? Are the two swords 
yrasped by one hand? Wave Guelf and Ghibelin made up their 
differences, and are the forces of both coming against us? A 
Cardinal Prince of the Holy Roman Empire! From Pope and 
Ceesar defend us both! We shall have to put out a new article, 
and to declare that not only the Bishop of Kome, but the Emperor 
vf Rome too, if Lord Crichton will only tell us who he is, hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England. 

Lastly, that we may not pick our gems from one side of the 
ILouse only, let us take Mr. Dillwyn, as, for knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical history, a worthy compeer of Lord Crichton. Mr. Dillwyn 
“could not agree with those who held that the Church in this 
country had never undergone a revolution, but that it was the 
Church of Saint Augustine still. In his opinion, that was mere 
special pleading. The Church was a new Church.” If the 
commonest facts of law and history are special pleading in the 
opinion of Mr. Dillwyn, it only shows how little Mr. Dillwyn’s 
opinion is worth. Perhaps Mr. Dillwyn will kindly show us the 
Act of Parliament which abolished one Church and substituted 
another. Perhaps he will, at least more kindly than Lord Crich- 
ton, give us the date when so great an event happened. Also, 
what does Mr. Dillwyn mean by implying that those who say 
that the Church is still the Church of Saint Augustine, say that 
the Church has never undergone a revolution? The Church has 
undergone plenty or revolutions ; so has the State; but the person- 
ality, so to speak, of either body is not in the least affected. This 
sort of talk is not only grossly ignorant, but it is utterly off the 
question. That the present Church of England is the Church founded 
by Augustine, and not some new Church, founded nobody knows 
when, is a plain fact of law and history. But it has nothing to do 
with the question. Once grasp, which people seem to have so 
strange a difliculty in grasping, the great principle of the omnipo- 
tence of the nation pe in Parliament, and all this sort of 
talk comes to an end. Whether a society was founded and endowed 
under Aithelberht or under Victoria, Parliament may equally 
deal with the society and with its property, because Parliament 
may equally deal with everything. Its own sense of what is just 
and expedient is, in the nature of things, the only limit which can 
be put on the will of a supreme governing power. 


CANADA AND THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


i ign Hudson’s Bay Company is the last of the great territorial 
monopolies which were so lavishly created at an early stage 
of our colonial history. It has become a monstrous anachronism, 
and must as certainly be improved, if not off the face of the earth, 
at any rate off the face of all reclaimable land, as the native tribes 
whose hunting-grounds it has appropriated. But it has done 
- good service in its day, and every one must desire that when it 
retires, as it must retire, from land which is fit for colonization, 
it should do so on equitable terms. That the proposal made by 
the Government for the settlement of the protracted negotiations 
- between Canada and the Company is quite as favourable as the 
Company have any right to expect, or are ever likely to get, will 
be the conclusion arrived at by every impartial inquirer; and we 
trust that, after another fortnight’s consideration, the shareholders 
will see the wisdom of accepting a not illiberal offer in preference 
to embarking in a litigation by which they may very probably 

- lose all that they are now in a position to claim. 
That a fur-trading Company should be allowed to keep about 
a third of the territories of the Crown in North America a 
perpetual wilderness, for the breeding of wild animals, is too prepos- 
terous a demand for even the Hudson’s Bay shareholders them- 


selves to make. They are ripe for disendowment, and the only 


question is as to the amount of compensation which ought to be 
awarded them. The Dominion of Canada (together with the out- 
lying colonies of Newfoundland, Prince Kdward Island, and 

olumbia, which it must shortly absorb) includes nearly, though 
not quite, the whole of the settled and a great deal of the unsettled 
area of British North America. Beyond this lie two great districts 
—Rupert’s Land, which is, or is claimed to be, the property of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and is about as large as Europe, and the 
undefined North-West territory which stretches to the Arctic 
Ocean. This last is at present a barren waste, and the greater 

art of Rupert's Land is still of no value except as a hunt- 
ing-ground. But in the very line across which the Dominion 
Road must ultimately pass from Canada to Columbia lies the so- 
called Fertile Belt, including the Red River Settlement, which, if 
not soon connected with the Dominion, will assuredly be absorbed 
by intruders from the States. Whether this Fertile Belt belongs 
to Canada or the Company has long been matter of dispute. The 
Canadians contend that, even if the original charter is not forfeited 
by breach of an implied duty to promote colonization, this region 
was never included in its terms; and they insist that it always 
was part of Canada, that it did not belong to the Crown when 
the charter of the Company was granted, that it was excluded 
from the grant under the exception of land “ possessed by the 
subjects of any other Christian Prince,” and that it only be- 
came Fnglish territory by cession from Trance long after the 
rights of the Company, whatever they were, had been acquired. 
Against this contention the Hudson’s Bay Company have little 
to say, except that they have established five trading posts at 
various points in the disputed territory, and that they are prepared 
to defend their title whenever it may be assailed in a court of 
law. That they would succeed in maintaining the validity of a 
charter which, however improvident, has been recognised again 
and again by the Government of this country, we have little 
doubt; but their prospects of proving that the Fertile Belt is in- 
cluded within their boundaries seem to us extremely small. If it 
is not comprised in the terms of the charter, it would be absurd 
to suppose that the sort of possession implied from its user as a 
hunting-ground could be of any avail against the Crown, even if 
it were worth anything against a private owner. However, 
if the Company and the Canadians are wise enough to accept the 
terms of compromise now proposed, this question will never be 
raised. If they decline, we may expect soon to see the commence- 
ment of the most gigantic ejectment suit ever tried in any 
country. 

Like many other charters of the same period, that of the 
Tludson’s Bay Company granted, not only territory, but a certain 
measure of sovereignty, which has been exercised with judgment 
in preserving peaceable relations with the native tribes, and main- 
taining order in the hunting and fur-trading settlements. But for 
all other purposes the government of the Company has been a 
blank. Though they have constantly professed a desire to yield up 
any land which was suited for colonization, and have invited the 
Government to resume the direct administration of such districts, 
it was impossible for a fur-trading Company really to promote the 
colonization which must, in the end, destroy their trattic. Neither 
would it be possible or fair to expect the Government, either of 
this country or of Canada, to undertake the duties of administration 
without having the waste lands, or at least the bulk of them, at 
their own disposal ; and the suggestions of this kind which from 
time to time have been offered by the Company may be dismissed 
as little more than rhetorical artifices for supporting a case which 
they, like every one else, knew to be one for compensation only. 

A similar and equally plausible artifice was tried by the Canadian 
Government. The Dominion Act authorized the Crown to consent 
to the incorporation of Rupert’s Land with the Dominion on suit- 
able terms and conditions. The Ottawa Parliament accordingly 
requested that this might be done, on condition that the legal 
rights of any corporation or individual within the territory should 
be respected, and in terms this is of course all that the pers 
Bay or any other Company could insist upon. But the working of 
such a condition would be to leave the Company practically help- 
less, The Canadian Government would at once appropriate the 
debateable Fertile Belt, and deny the right of the Company to 
compensation, and nothing would be left to the shareholders but 
a litigation in Canadian Courts against a Government already in 
| possession and strongly committed to an adver;e view. 
| The Imperial Government rightly rejected both of these counter 
proposals, until a settlement by negotiation should have been tried, 
and, failing that, a legal decision obtained fixing the boundaries 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory. If the first of these methods 
fails (and we cannot believe that it will), it is plainly intimated 
that the great trial must come off, and whether this is to be 
the result or not mainly depends on the wisdom of the 1,700 
shareholders in the Company. And they may well pause before 
they decide to reject the offer which is made to them. In sub- 
stance it amounts to this. First, a payment in cash of 300,000l.; 
secondly, a reservation of one-twentieth of the land which may 
be brought into colonization; and, lastly, immunity from excep- 
tional taxation, and liberty to continue their operations as a 
trading body. It is obvious that one-twentieth of a tract 
of land made available for colonization at the cost of other 
persons must be worth much more than the whole area 
without the communications and me of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the settled institutions which only a regular govern- 


ment can give. Ifthere were no other clause in the agree- 
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ment than this, the Company would be giving nineteen-twentieths 
of their fertile land (assuming it to be theirs) as payment to 
Canada for undertaking the government of the whole. It is con- 
ceded that if this bargain is not made, the Company are bound 
toe tablish a Government themselves, and as Sir Stafford Northcote 
reminded them, they could scarcely expect to do it much cheaper. 
If this is so, the cash payment of 300,000/. is so much clear 
gain to the sey ty and though it is less in apparent amount 
than what they have claimed before, it is not really so when the 
difference is considered between money paid down and a larger 
sum spread over an indefinite period, and payable only as land is 
gradually disposed of. 

1t is obviously the interest of the Company to close with these 
terms; it is not less that of the Canadian Government, or we 
should rather say, the Canadian people. It is probable that in 
mere money the land will never bring back to them the price they 
will pay for it when all the expenses of administration are pro- 
vided for. It is now the accepted policy to give away, or almost 
give away, wild lands to any one who will reclaim them, and no 
surplus revenue of any account can be looked for from land-sales. 
But, on the other hand, it is of vital importance that the incor- 
poration of the Red River Settlement should not be delayed by a 
tedious lawsuit. A few years more of suspense would Americanize 
the whole colony, and the grand prospect of a continuous line of 
colonized territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific would disap- 
pear for ever. Whether the leading communications of this district 
are to be with Canada and the St. Lawrence, or with the United 
States, depends mainly upon prompt action, and if the 300,000/. 
were regarded merely as a bonus to gain time, it would 
be wisely spent by those whose immediate interest is in the 
development of the trade and prosperity of the Dominion. Lord 
Granville, in suggesting his terms of compromise, did not dis- 
guise his expectation that they would fail to meet the extreme 
views of either party, but he would not have misdescribed the 
arrangement he proposed if he had said that it would give to each 
side larger benetits than either could hope from the most complete 
success in the litigation which is the only alternative. If the 
compromise is not accepted, those from whom the refusal comes 
will forfeit all claim to sympathy, whatever fate may ultimately 
attend them. And, in the case of an anomalous society like the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to lose the sympathy of the country is 
simply to lose everything they possess. 


CRIMINOUS CLERKS. 


ORD SALISBURY doubtless remembered his Dr. Watts 
when he drew attention to the little amount of work 
which the Jlouse of Lords has to do. His lordship has not, 
or at any rate we have not, forgotten who it is who is always 
said to be so ready to provide work for idle hands. Whether 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
forestalled, or been prompted by, the suggestion from this 
awkward quarter of activity to the idle, it would be idle, and cer- 
tainly very scandalous, to inquire. But there is work, from what- 
ever source their inspiration is drawn, before the Peers in the rival 
Eeclesiastical Courts Bills which are backed respectively by the 
great L’rotestant Earl and by the Primate. They are, we suppose, 
rival measures, but they have a family likeness; their face is dif- 
ferent but not discordant, gualis decet esse sororum. And in one 
respect the clerical measure has the advantage of the lay Bill. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Bill weighs eight ounces, while the Archbishop's 
pulls down the scale at four;.and though the chief victim, the 
criminous clerk, may think that a cat-o'-nine-taila is worse than a 
whip with four thongs and a-half, his anticipation of a milder cas- 
tization from his spiritual fathers must be modified when he learns, 
as he will learn, that the punishment comes to much the same 
thing it, as is the case, the penal provisions of the longer measure 
are all embodied in the shorter oue. As mere measures of reform- 
ing the practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and substituting one 
set of ollicials for another, and of simplilying and condensing 
details, there may be distinctions between the ‘T'weedledum of the 
Spiritual and the ‘'weedledee of the Temporal reformer. But 
the House of Lords, after the experience of many failures in such 
attempts to get a good Church Discipline bill, may well be 
trusted to leave this matter as they find it. 

Paulo majora. There must be a reason for Lord Shaftesbury’s 
measure; it cannot be for nothing that a fervid advertisement 
appears every day from the Protestant Institute, urging signa- 
tures in its favour. The clients and customers of Low-Church 
booksellers such as Messrs. Nisbet and Seeley must have some 
warmer inducement than the wrongs which they sutfer from pro- 
vincial Chancellors to feel any interest in this Bill. A glance at 
it reveals the secret. The object of the Bill, though it is not 
announced on the back, is to simplify proceedings against criminous 
cle:ks. It provides a short and easy method with the parson ; and 
it gives a very substantial existence to the aggrieved parishioner. 
When we say tt, we must not confine ourselves to Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Bill, for the Bishops’ Bill is, as might be expected when 
bishops legislate against the interior clergy, much the same. We 
extract from the two measures what we conceive to be their 
essence :— 

Any three members of the Church who are inhabitant householders of the 
diocese within which the offence is alleged to have been committed can insti- 
tute proceedings against a clerk for having offended against the laws 
ecclesiastical, 


i.e. against any of them. This clause covers, and indeed names, 
offences moral, doctrinal, and ceremonial. If any three old women 
think that the parson swears or drinks, or choose to dislike his 
sermons, or object to his bowings and crossings on the one hand, 
or to his omission of the Saints’ days on the other, said three old 
women, being inhabitant householders, but not being required to 
be even in name or by profession members of the Church, may, if 
they please, bring any beneficed clergyman to certain ruin, ‘This 
is the Rehoboam form of the tender mercies extended by Lerd 
Shaftesbury to the Rationalists and Ritualists. 

Solomon is of course milder; the Church, in the person of the 
bishops, is of course more tender to her erring priests :— 

If a written information be given to a Bishop that a clerk has been guilty 
of teaching or maintaining unsound doctrine, or of any offence against the 
worship, doctrine, discipline, or government of the Church, and such in- 
formation be signed by tive beneficed clergymen of the Church, the Bishop 
shall authorize a suit to be instituted in his court by such five 
clergymen against such acc used clerk. 


But— 

All suits involving any question concerning the due administration of the 
Sacraments, or other rules and ceremonies, or involving any question con- 
cerning the ornaments of the Church, &c., may be instituted by three 


members of the Church who are inhabitant householders of the parish within 
which the offence is alleged to have been committed. 


These, then, are the simplifications proposed by the rival Bills— 
and the distinction is not very important. Lord Shaftesbury pro- 
poses to allow any three resident householders residing within the 
diocese, but without any other qualification either of sex, chureh- 
manship, or interest in the matter, to institute, of course at their 
own expense, any suit they may please, on any charge they may in- 
vent, for any breach, which they may conjecture, ot any law of the 
existence of which they may persuade themselves, against any 
clergyman of whom they may have never heard, but who may 
have been denounced to them by any drunken or profli 
person in his parish. The Bishops’ Bill draws a line; doctrinal 
charges are only to be preferred by tive clergymen. But these five 
clergymen may be any five clergymen. Suits involving questions 
on ceremony and ritual may be brought by three householders, 
but they must be aggrieved parishioners ; while Lord Shaftesbury 
extends the privilege of prosecuting the priesthood to the whole 
diocese. The raison détre of these facilities accorded to the prose- 
cution, or persecution, of criminous clerks by the pro Bills is 
plain. In either case it is sought to increase the tacilities of sueh 

~persecution by diminishing the present securities against frivolous, 
vexatious, and unjust suits. At present the law entrusts the bishop, 
not only with the discretion of instituting the suit, or at least wi 
the opportunity of chocsing whether he will sign letters of 
request authorizing others to prosecute, but also entrusts the 
= with the still more disagreeable duty of paying the costs 
of the suit. 

The bills now before the Lords—both the Bishops’ and Lord 
Shaftesbury’s—relieve the bishop of the diocese both from the 
responsibility of commencing (or authorizing) proceedings, and 
also from the privilege of paying for such proceedings. it is no 
great wonder, therefore, that this relief accorded to their pockets 
should influence the bishops in accepting this remarkable reform. 
The other side of the question—that the bishop of the diocese is, 
if in one sense the natural enemy of the inferior clergy, on the 
other their natural protector—scarcely seems to have presented 
itself to the episcopal mind. A criminous clerk is a_ bein 
no doubt to hunted down without mercy or law; a 
a clerk unjustly accused, unfairly delated, and exposed to the 
vengeance of a joint-stock subscription company, which has sub- 
scribed 50,000/. for the express and avowed purpose of prosecuting 
to the bitter end any doctrine or practice which Lord Shaftesbury 
dislikes, is an animal not worth a moment’s thought, that is, not a 
moment of a bishop’s thoughts. For this is the end sought, and 
these are the means for purilying the Church and securing uni- 
formity in doctrine and discipline which both the Bills now before 
the Lords seek and ensue. Simplify legal processes, and by 
simplitying invite them. Let there be simultaneously a hundred 
suits instituted against the leaders of free thought, cr the leaders 
of advanced ritual. Letany three inbabitant householders of Saffron 
Hill, backed by the 50,000/. of the Church Protestant Defence In- 
stitution, or whatever the society expressly organized to prusecute 
Ritualists is, bring their suit against Mr. Mackonochie. Let any 
five beneticed clergymen, Simeon ‘Irustees, or Disraelitish Deans, 
sign a written information certifying that the Dean of Westminster, 
or Mr. Bennett, or Dr. Pusey, or Dr. Mansel, or Dr. Temple, has 
been guilty of maintaining unsound or erroneous doctrine, and as the 
bishops have neither to pay for the suit, nor to decide whether 
the suit should be brought, let it be brought. The bishops do 
not pay, so they do not care. The peace of the Church, the 
justice of the case, the duty of preventing scandal, oppression, 
or wrong—this 1s not the bishops’ affair. It is nobody’s affair. 
It is, to be sure, in other social departments a matter of 
public policy not to allow people to subscribe private funds 
in order to carry on vexatious suits against 1 man’s estate and 
property. Dut ecclesiastical champerty is rather a thing to be 
encouraged. Ecclesiastical prosecutions can work under the ac- 
cepted commercial principle of limited liability, and the especial 
excellence of the proposed facilities for prosecuting criminous 
clerks consists in this, that for the future the expenses of the 
prosecutions are brought down to the minimum, while those of the 
accused are certain to be raised to the proper pitch of ruin. On 
the one hand are the three inhabitant householders, or the five 
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beneficed clergymen, backed by the 50,000/, fund; on the other 
is the perpetual curate backed by his pew-rents. It is quite 
true that the prosecutors may be called upon to give security 
for costs; and in the highly doubtful event of a judgment 
in favour of the accused, the three or five excellent people 
who have acted on account of the brethren may have to pay costs 
“as between attorney and client.” But what of the criminous 
clerk in the meantime —the unfortunate who has preached doubt- 
ful doctrine on the exact size of the ark, or whois thought to have 
bowed once and again when mentioning the name of St. Bartho- 
lomew? First, he has been suspended from all office and function 
as soon as the suit was commenced, and the spiritual duties of the 
parish have been performed by aclerk nominated by the bishop and 
paid by the accused incumbent. With pockets thus sweated at 
starting, he stands very little chance against the unlimited credit 
and all but unlimited resources of the prosecutors. The aggrieved 
parishioner has certainly managed to turn the tables ; and if either 
of these measures passes, to harry a parson out of his living and bis 
last shilling, under the pleasant fiction of seeking the peace and 
purity of the Church, will be a sport superior in interest to duck- 

unting, and nearly equal in fun and dignity to a bull-baiting, 
where the danger is all on one side. The worst of such Church 
reforms is that the sport will only last for a generation. No doubt 
the three inhabitant householders and the five beneficed clergymen 
will be able to worry and ruin a good many rectors and vicars of 
the existing generation. But the supply of this sort of game will 
soon be exhausted. Noman, either of fortune, or education, or 
self-respect, or common prudence, will ever enter into a religious 
system of which this, or anything like this, is to be the discipli- 
nary code. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 
ig Suez Canal will probably be completed and opened for 


traffic by the end of the present year, and a Frenchman 
will have the honour of-having conceived and carried out an 
undertaking which at least one Englishman declared to be im- 
practicable. We should have thought that the engineer's prin- 
ciple that any work can be done for which money can be found 
was eminently applicable in this case; for the cutting of a canal 
through about a hundred miles of tolerably easy country is not to 
be compared to schemes which are certain to be brought forward 
whenever the public finds itself in a speculative mood. It is true 
that the cost of the works will greatly exceed the original esti- 
mate, although their dimensions are much less than was originally 
proposed ; but that is an ordinary feature of joint-stock enter- 
prise. The shareholders have the hope of a dividend, and the 
certainty that they have enhanced the glory of France. If the 
undertaking is commercially successful, its prosperity will be 
largely due to the —— of English trade along the canal, and 
we shall certainly not send our ships that way unless we find the 
route convenient. 

The difficulty of keeping open this canal will perhaps be greater 
than the difficulty of making it. The work has been lately inspected 
by Mr. Fowler, the eminent engineer, and his report has been pub- 
lished in the Times. The first difficulty to be encountered was the 
formation and maintenance of the harbour of Port Said, where vesseis 
will enter the canal from the Mediterranean. This harbour has 
been formed in the usual way, by carrying out into the sea lines 
of breakwater made of blocks of concrete. The liability of the 
harbour to silting up is unusually great, because a branch of 
the Nile, reaching the sea westward of this harbour, brings down 
large quantities of fine alluvium, which are carried along the 
shore and towards the western breakwater, and penetrate through 
that breakwater in its present imperfect state. Supposing the 
breakwater to be made impermeable, a bank of sand will then 
begin to be formed outside of it, and as this extends it may pos- 
sibly become necessary to carry the breakwater further out to sea. 
But if the breakwater be rendered solid, and perhaps lengthened, 
and if the harbour be diligently dredged, there is no reason to 
apprehend that the mouth of the canal will not remain accessible 
from the Mediterranean. The danger from moving sand, how- 
ever, threatens the canal as well as its port, although the cause of 
motion would, as regards the former, be not water, but wind. It 
has been assumed, on insufficient knowledge of the locality, that 
the sand of the desert would be blown into the canal in quantities 
utterly unmanageable. If the whole distance of the canal from 
sea to sea had been carried through a desert composed of fine 
drifting sand, it would have been hopeless to attempt to keep 
the canal open. But the only portions of the canal that are 
liable to be thus affected to any exteut worthy of consideration 
are of a total length of only seventeen miles. It is hoped 
that, as regards these portions, the drift will be in some degree 
controlled by the planting of trees and shrubs on the sides of the 
canal. But it will be necessary to use powerful dredges to keep 
these portious of the canal clear from sand. 

The width of the canal at the surface is in some portions 196 
feet and in others 327 feet. The width at the bottom is through- 
out 72 feet. The depth is 26 feet. The narrower width of suriace 
and steeper slope have been adopted in deep cuttings to effect the 
greatest possible saving in quantity of excavation. The length of 
canal thus constructed is only 22 miles. The remaining 77 miles 
are constructed with ange width and gentler slope. The 
canal passes for 54 miles of its course through Lake Timsah, 
and for 23} miles through the Bitter Lakes. In these sections 
only a portion of the work of excavation has to be done in 


consequence of the low level of the ground. The distance of 
the Bitter Lakes from Suez is 22 miles. The superficial area of 
these lakes is 100,000 acres. In the summer months, when evapo- 
ration is greatest in these lakes, their connexion with the tidal 
Red Sea will produce peculiar currents and hydraulic phenomena, 
Mr. Fowler thinks that the current caused by evaporation and 
tide will approach or exceed two miles per hour. He also thinks 
that, in order to supply evaporation and other waste of water in 
the Bitter Lakes, the canal should have been constructed of en- 
larged dimensions between these lakes and Suez ‘if the resources 
of the Company permitted.” He thinks, again, that the slopes of 
the canal should be protected throughout its length against the 
wash of passing vessels, wind, or current, by stone-pitching. It 
is to be observed, moreover, that large vessels cannot pass one 
another with the present dimensions of the canal, which are, as 
has been stated, 26 feet of depth to a width at bottom of 72 feet; 
and thus it will be necessary, on any considerable develop- 
ment of traflic, to provide passing places or to widen the ae 
canal. It seems that the absorption of water by the soil is typical 
of the process which is likely to be undergone by the money of the 
shareholders. Yet there is reasonable prospect of large traflic, 
provided that the canal can be maintained in full depth and effi- 
ciency, and that the charges made to ships using it are moderate. 
Under these conditions the steam passenger and mail traffic be- 
tween Europe and India will be likely to pass along this route. 
Sailing vessels which would require steam-tugs, not only through 
the canal but also down the Red Sea, would not find advantage in 
using it. It is possible that enterprising firms or companies may 
construct sailing vessels with auxiliary steam power specially 
adapted to the canal and the Red Sea, and that thus the large 
traffic round the Cape of Good Hope may be diverted for the protit 
of the shareholders in the undertaking. It seems on’the whole that 
expense is certain and profit doubtful ; but the operation, like that 
of the French surgeon, if not advantageous, has been very brilliant. 
Not the least of the difficulties of the work has been to secure a 
supply of fresh water both for those who made the canal and for 
those who will hereafter use it. With this object, a fresh-water 
canal has been made from the Nile at Cairo to Suez, a distance of 
— 70 miles, and iron pipes have been laid along the navigable 
can 
‘The engineering interest of this work, great as it is, is surpassed 
by the interest which attaches to it commercially and politically. 
Before the famous voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1498, the trade 
between Europe and the East passed from the ports ot the Mediter- 
ranean across the desert to the ports of the Red Seaand the Persian 
Gulf. When Da Gama, after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, sailed 
across the Indian Ocean and reached Calicut, the Arab merchants 
whom he found there cursed him as the destroyer of their trade. 
From that day to the present the trade of Europe with the Kast 
has passed by the route which Da Gama traced. Now it seems 
likely to return into its ancient course, provided that the canal can 
be kept open and in working order without disproportionate ex- 
pense. The political questions which the completion of this enter- 
prise suggests are so embarrassing, that it is perhaps as well to 
leave them undiscussed. Whether the road across Egypt to India 
passes by land or water, it is equally important to this country to 
secure it, if possible, in the event of war. The proposals which 
we hear for making the canal and its ports neutral territory are 
open to the objection that such an arrangement is likely to be 
respected only until a strong Power feels adequate inducement to 
its violation. The control of the Mediterranean mouth of the canal 
would rest with that European nation which found itself able to 
hold superiority on the sea. The control of the Red Sea mouth 
would, unless we managed our affairs very badly, rest with us. 
We could prevent other nations using the canal, and perhaps they 
could prevent us. The sense triumph which M. de Lesseps has 
gained over some English engineers who declared his scheme im- 
practicable may remind us that the country in which he has 
worked has been the scene of warfare waged between France and 
England with earnestness proportioned to the value of the prize 
contended for. ‘The importance of the expedition of the First ese 
leon to Egypt was understood by our Government, which bent all 
its efforts to oppose him. The command of the Mediterranean was 
necessary to enable Napoleon's army to be properly supported from 
France, and all hope of gaining that command vanished when Nelson 
destroyed the French fleet in Aboukir Bay. Yet this stunning 
blow received at the outset of the enterprise did not prevent the 
French from maintaining themselves for the next three years in 
Egypt. Napoleon, as we know, returned to France, which in his 
absence hardly maintained herself against the attacks of combined 
Europe. Dessaix followed Napoleon home, and bought for his 
general with his own life the victory of Marengo. Kleber perished 
in Cairo by an assassin’s hand. Thus the French army in Egypt 
was left without a leader, while one English army landed at 
Alexandria, and another came from India and landed at Suez, and 
both besieged the French in Cairo, When the French garrison 
surrendered, it marched under escort of English troops to the 
coast for embarkation, while among the boats which bore its 
baggage down the Nile was one laden with the body of the 
murdered Kleber, That procession perhaps might have competed 
in picturesque effect with some of those of which we have lately 
read elaborate descriptions. The English nation did its utmest in 
its cumbrous way to effect the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt, and it succeeded. The generals employed in the cam- 
pelgn were applauded and_ rewarded, and they deserved the 
onours and emoluments which they received, not the less be- 
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cause the campaign was totally unnecessary. The French general 
had entered into a convention for the evacuation of Ezvpt, which 
the English admiral refused to ratify. The war accordingly pro- 
ceeded. The English nation gained a great deal of honour, and 
no doubt spent a vast sum of money; and this perhaps is what 
M. de Lesseps and his co-adventurers are doing upon nearly 
the same ground. 

It is interesting to refer to these fierce conflicts of bygone 
times, for the sake of the contrast ~~ afford to the harmony 
which now happily sub-ists between Frenclimen and English- 
men in Egypt. The skill, energy, and perseverance of M. de 
Lesseps ave applauded as heartily in this country as abroad. If 
we speak dubiously of his commercial prospect, it is only because 
we have grown thoroughly accustomed among ourselves to asso- 
ciate grand and beneficent undertakings with poor returns to share- 
holders. As regards political difficulties, we prefer on this occasion 
to say nothing, except that they are certain to be surmounted if 
France and England take the same side in reference to them. 


THE LORDS ON THE SCOTCH SCHOOLS BILL. 


NE Scotch Schools Bill has got safely through the second 
reading. It may be presumed therefore that the principle of 
the Lill has been accepted, and that in some shape or other it 
will become law during this Session. Judging, however, by the 
criticisms to which it was subjected on Friday night, it would 
appear that just at present the Lords do not mean to let it leave 
them peaceably. But they have little else to do justnow. Before 
the 12th of April, when it comes to be considered in Com- 
mittee, the spirit of discontent may have passed away. Other 
channels will have been opened up for the surplus energies of the 
peers, and they will probably be less eager in spying out faults in 
a Bill about Scotch Parish Schools. Scotland affords but poor 
Parliamentary sport compared with England or Ireland. A round 
or two on the Irish Church, or a day with the University Tests, 
will be much better fun as the season draws on. Life Peerages 
will be started shortly after aster, and a single shot at such 
an object will be worth any amount of practice at a trifling 
matter concerning the teaching of half a million Presbyterian 
children. It is all the difference between deer-stalking and 
rabbit-shooting, and it is only natural that the peers—and es- 
ecially Lord Airlie—should prefer the nobler pastime. If this 
. so, it is more than likely that the Bill may slip through 
Committee comparatively unmolested. The steam, we imagine, 
has been blown off on the second reading, and the future progress 
of the measure will be easier and jess noisy in consequence. 

At the same time, the process of blowing off the steam was not 
altogether satisfactory. 1t seldom is. The debate was remarkable 
for nothing except the strong “ anti-Scotch ” character which it 
developed. It is clear from the tone of the discussion that, what- 
ever may happen in the Commons, the Lords are determined to 
look upon the matter from an English, or rather a Pall Mall and 
Privy Council, point of view. Lord Abinger struck the keynote 
in his diatribe against a most deserving class of men, the 
Scotch schoo.masters. He “ particularly objected to the as- 
sociated schoolmasters, who are nothing more nor less than a 
trades’ union,” being represented on the Board. Te objected to 
the Universities being represented ; and wished, with true ‘Tory 

nerosity, to pay everybody connected with the Board, and make 
it comfortable all round. The Scotch people probably would not 
object t» this proposal, but, being a frugal folk, they prefer to 
do it in their own way, as efficiently, and at a third of the money. 
Lord Airlie followed suit, and combined a lofty disregard of 
Scotch feeling on this matter with utter ignorance of what he was 
talking about. It would be a curivus and not uninteresting 
matter of speculation whether Lord Airlie prepared his own 
speech or got some Englishman to do it for him. It is hardly 
— that an intelligent young nobleman, who is always in 

sotland from the 12th of August till October recalls him 
from the forests of the North to the coverts of the South, 
should know so little of the state of education in the former 
country as to say that “prior to the introduction of the 
Revised Code the acquaintance of the scholars with the 
‘Three R’s’ was much inferior to that of English chiidren 
of the same age.” We should like to know where he got 
this piece of information. ‘The Revised Code, we always 
understood, has never been introduced into Scotland in full. 
Payment by results has not yet crossed the Tweed, and the 
Scotch certificated teacher is still paid according to the value of 
his certificate, as the English teacher used to be before Mr. Lowe 
was in the Council Office. The current of popular feeling in Scot- 
land is so strong against the Code that the whole bureaucratic 
force of the Council Office has hitherto been unable to stem it. 
The Commissioners report against it, and show in an elaborate 
argument that some of its leading provisions are destructive of all 
the traditions of Scotch education. We shall have more to say on 
this presently. Meantime, however fondly Lord Airlie, or his 
English adviser, loves the Code, he may rest assured that, so long 
as Scotland sends up Liberal members to the House of Commons 
in anything like the present ratio of fifty-three to seven, it will 
never be introduced into Scotland in its entirety. The Duke of 
Argyll took the trouble of putting Lord Airlie right in this matter 
of the * three R's.” It was hardly necessary, because in the early 
part of his speech the noble lord had put himself right. In a 
carefully-prepared contrast between the ignorance and improvi- 
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dence of the English labourer and the intelligence and prudence of 
the Scotch, he drew a graphic picture of the latter. He described him 
asa man who “reads the newspapers, corresponds with his own 
class, knows the rate of wages elsewhere as well as the farmers 
do, and if he finds that he can obtain in another part of the 
country Is. 6d. or 28. a day more than he has where he is located, 
he emigrates to that district. So much for the influence of edu- 
cation in Scotland.” In other words, the Scotch labourer, according 
to Lord Airlie, reads, writes, and casts up accounts, and the 
English labourer can do none of the three. Yet the knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic is superior in England to what 
it isin Scotland, and more general! Lord Airlie is Scotch by birth, 
and the Scutch are proverbially logical; but surely such logic as 
this has more of Ticlend in it than of Scotland. England 
however, is more to his lordship’s taste than either Scotland 
or Ireland. He, or at least his speech, is wedded to the 
Privy Council and the Revised Code. He little knows how 
unpopular these two institutions are in Scotland, or how 
unpopular he makes himself in that country when he says, 
as he is reported to have said, that he would prefer to 
see Scotch education placed under the immediate control of 
the Privy Council than under a Scotch Board; and when he 
wishes to know why a different principle is to be applied to the 
people of Scotland from that applied to the people of Wngland. 
Such expressions of opinion might have been expected from the 
Opposition leaders. But to do Lord Cairns and the Duke of Marl- 
borough justice, they know their subject and the Scotch people 
better. They admitted that the proposal for a Scotch Board was 
acceptable in Scotland, and indeed indispensable; and if they 
spoke through the mist raised by the more dogmatic section of the 
Established Church, and complained about the secular character of 
the Bill, they only obeyed their brief. This was to be expected. 
Bat how came it that the Duke of Argyll, who was so eminently 
Scotch on the first reacing,was so Laodicean on the second? He 
blew neither hot nor cold, and seemed almost ready to surrender 
to Pall Mall. He gave up the appointment of University repre- 
sentatives on the Board ; he gave up the schoolmasters, and seemed 
willing to nominate a Council of Education for Scotland, consisting 
of country gentlemen and municipal dignitaries, neither of whom 
know anything about the subject. Lord Abinger’s three salaried 
officials would be better than that. Both the Duke, however, and 
the President of the Council, who seems to have very fairly 
mastered the subject, stood up staunchly for a Board of some sort 
in Scotland. And in so doing they merely re-echoed the opinions 
that have been expressed from one end of Scotland to the other. 
The inhabitants of that peculiar country are apt to form pre- 
judices, some of which are reasonable—if we can speak of a 
reasonable prejudice—-and some are not. But among the first 
class none is more deeply rooted than this—that they decline to 
have their education managed in England. Such a proposal, 
they say, implies one of two things; either that they are iden- 
tical with the English, or inferior to them. But they will not 
adinit either alternative. Their Church—so they consider—their 
law, their education, their traditions, the physical condition of their 
country, the influence of their resident gentry, the relations of their 
squires to their parsons, and of both to the people, and, in short, 
the various causes which tend to mould the character of a nation, 
are all different from those which are at work in England. And 
identity, they say, is not produced by such a catalogue of differ- 
ences. Are they then interior? In the matter of edueation they 
will not admit their inferiority. ‘They say, and not without some 
show of reason, that they have had a national system of education 
since 1696, and even before it, and have reaped the benelits of 
this system for more than two centuries, while England has 
only awakened to the knowledge of the widespread ignorance 
of its inhabitants within the last half-dozen years, or indeed 
within the last half-dozen months. “ The distinguishing cha- 
racter of this system of education,” to quote the words of the 
Home Secretary, in a recent speech made by him in Scotland, “ is 
this—that the means of obtaining the best education in the 
country should be given to the child of even the humblest peasant 
in the country. From the humblest national school boys issue 
who go at once to the University, and who obtain the benefit of 
the University, and are therefore able to compete for the greatest 
honours and the most profitable employments in the State and 
country. ‘This is the honourable distinction of Scotland.” The 
Scotch people endorse this statement, but the Committee of 
Council does not. Hence it is that the Committee of Council is 
abhorrent to the people of Scotland. And if the inhabitants 
were polled to-morrow as to their preference for Scotch or English 
management of their schools, not a dozen votes, including Lord 
Airlie’s, would be given for the latter. It would be no difficult 
matter to bring forward proof of this feeling. The Scotch papers 
are full of it; the laity and the schoolmasters ring the changes 
on it at every public meeting; and even the Churches, which a 
on nothing else under sun, are at one upon this point. The 
following sentences from the speech of an influential man, delivered 
no longer ago than last week, may be taken as conclusive :-— 


I have the strongest possible objection to a London management. I would 
accept almost any Board, however constituted, rather than have our educa- 
tion in Scotland left to the tender mercies of the Privy Council. All the 
time I had anything to do with the management of the education in our 
Church, we had to fight every inch of ground in getting the members of the 
Privy Council to comprehend that there was anything in Scotch education 
that was peculiar, ‘They had the idea, and would force it upon us, that our 
elementary schools in Scotland should be like the elementary schools in 
England—merely to teach “ the three R's,” and nothing more. ‘They could 
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not be brought to take in the necessity of our elementary schools teaching 
the elements of a classical education, with a view to prepare promising 
students for our colle ses. They could not be brought to take in that. We 
had to fight every inch of ground on that point; and on various others we 
had the same difficulty. For example, look to the Revised Code. It has 
proved unworkable in our schools, And then the Duke of Argyll’s Bill is 
overridden in this particular—they imagine that our elementary schvols are 
just schools for those who cannot pay for the education of their children, 
and insist in making a distinction of classes in our schools. That is the 
very thing the Scotch system has repudiated from the beginning—the idea 
of classifying the children in our schovls according to their means of pay- 
ment. ‘These are circumstances that make me very jealous of a London 
management. 

These are the words of Dr Candlish in the Free Church Commis- 
sion, and he, as perhaps the ablest and most liberal-minded man in 
that powerful body, may be considered as a fair expouent of the 
views of about a million of Scotch people. The leading members of 
the Established Church, who represent about another million and a 
half of the population, expressed opinions almost identical. Yet, in 
the face of such representations from two millions and a half of 
his countrymen, a Scotch peer rises in the House of Lords to ask 
why there should be any distinction between English and Scotch 
elementary education. it too much to say that Lord Airlie 
combined a lofty disregard of Scotch feeling with utter ignorance 
of his subject ? 

What, however, is the practical result of this discussion on the 
second reading? Nothing, except that it shows the want of 
sympathy between the Scotch peers and the Scotch people, and it 
raises grave doubts as to the propriety of introducing in the House 
of Lords a Bill which concerns the welfare of so many Scotch- 
men. The genius of the place is not friendly to Scotland. ‘True, 
the discussion did not openly attack the principle of the Bill, which 
is the establishment of national unsectarian education. But it 
=“ cause to fear that this principle will not be fairly carried out. 

‘he Scotch, if left to themselves, will carry it out thoroughly. 
And English, or still worse, ignorant Scotch, peers should not be 
permitted to weaken it by contact with English prejudice, or to 
embarrass its working by the application of English machinery. 


SPEECHES MADE EASY. 


WE confess to have been afflicted with a profound sense of 
melancholy by a discovery which we have recently made, 
and which has given a shock to our faith in human nature. We 
have frequently listened (as who has not?) to those dismal utterances 
which are forced from some wretched human being for the enter- 
tainment of heartless fellow-creatures at moments which should 
be specially favourable to general benevolence. After dinner, the 
affections of mankind are generally supposed to be at their 
warmest ; and yet that sacred period is still sometimes selected, in 
compliance with an ancient superstition, for forcing dumb animals 
to speak. There are persons, it is true, endowed with the rare 
faculty of making speeches on such occasions which are agreeable 
and even eloquent. But the general herd are unable to do more 
than stutter through a few commonplaces; and the amusement 
derived from their sufferings seems to be as uncivilized as the 
mediseval enjoyment of professional fools. Yet we have hitherto 
clung fondly to one belief; we have held that the victims were 
genuine sufferers ; not indeed in the sense of being really unwilling 
to speak, for the reluctance habitually expressed is too palpably 
of the nolo episcopart order, but we supposed them to be so far 
genuine that their nonsense was their own. We imagined that 
they were under the strange delusion that they could really make 
good speeches, and were only undeceived when they could scarcely 
restrain a yawn at their own portentous dulness. Our eyes have 
been opened. Ladies’ hair, as we know, is not to be depended 
upon; sermons are not always the production of the preacher, but 
have been bought for 1s. 6d. apiece; and now it appears from a 
little manual which we have received, that even after-dinner 
speeches are occasionally crammed by rote from a printed book. 

hen a man says that he never expected to be wanted to speak, we 
know that he is indulging in an excusable fiction ; for after-dinner 
speeches, like all other speeches, are best when they are only in 
part extempore, and we may forgive a man for providing himself 
with a few hints beforehand ; but that a person should deliberately 
buy a shilling book and of malice prepense get up a string of 
appropriate platitudes for any given occasion certwinly throws a 
melancholy light upon the degree to which art has supplanted 
nature. A cursory examination of the pages of a manual published 
for this purpose is enough to show us what wretched humbugs 
must be some of the orators who appeal to our mercy, 

Suppose, for example, that a gentleman rises to propose the 
health of the Queen. He professes to be bursting with loyalty, 
and declares, to show his artlessness, that he “ will not give the 
toast in a formal manner.” Immediately afterwards he dashes 
into the most splendid series of metaphors, and finally declares, as 
he warms to his subject, that when a Queen is “ the model of all 
that woman should be, then her influence, like the sap, rising 
within the trunk and from the core of the oak, permeates the 
whole tree and circulates to the utmost extremities, and the 
influence of the Queen sitting upon the throne is felt, I may say, 
by every mother in every cottage throughout her dominions.” 
It is a terrible shock to our sympathies to know that this mag- 
nificent burst of impromptu eloquence comes straight out of 
a printed book. Presently the eloquent chairman proposes 
the army, and remarks that “that extraordinary expedi ion 
to ——, extraordinary in its details, extraordinary in its suc- 


cess, has been remarkable for many things; but signally, and 
above all else, it has been remarkable for the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, and soldier-like ability with which our troops were con- 
ducted.” Could we really believe that the oratorical impostor 
was merely filling a blank form, with as much calmness as though 
it had been a post-office order, in this glowing burst of rhetoric? 
This example illustrates one difficulty which cruelly besets the 
compiler of the manual. If he keeps to safe generalities, he will 
scarcely suit the more ambitious orators ; if he goes too much into 
detail, the use of bis book becomes necessarily limited. We find 
many specimens of both causes of perplexity, Here, for example, 
is a tragment of an electioneering oration :— 

Those gentlemen who call themselves —— are simply theoretical —— 
sham ——, as I call them. To whom we are indebted for —— and ——? 
To —— and the ——. These men were called bigoted ——, but they are 
no such thing. To whom are we indebted for ——? Not to quasi and 
theoretical ——, but to ——, who, after due consideration, consented to 
give it. Weare not indebted to the —— of the present day for the —, 
but to the —— ; the —— is in nearly every man’s hand. 


There would be a certain difficulty in filling up these forms; 
perhaps on the hustings it would generally be enough to make an 
inarticulate sound and leave them to the discretion of the r2- 
porters. In that case the speech is tulerably ingenious: ‘he 
opposite fauit would certainly be more perplexing. An umior- 
tunate man who has to return thanks on being made mayc:— 
certainly an embarrassing position—is told to begin with 2 story, 
‘*Once when I was travelling in Spain.” This would be a dan- 
gerous pitfall for an unwary orator who had never been eb-oad; 
but it would be worse for a man to find himself accidentally 
impelled into the declaration, after some safe platitudes about 
generosity and justice, that “ when I last saw the heir of the ——, 
he was standing beside his grandfather in the ball-room; and I 
thought, as they stood side by side—bald age and sturdy, hopeful 
aor ey thought there stood the last representative of those 

nightly s who for the last —— hundred years had their 
home upon these hills.” The sentence is so beautiful and pathetic 
that we fear a simple-minded farmer might be irresistibly tempted 
to apply it to some who wasn’t at all knightly, and had not 
a grandson, and had only just come to these hills, if there were 
any hills. Such speeches, we presume, are meant for imitation 
rather than appropriation; but the persons most likely to use the 
manual would hardly be grateful for formas which save them so 
little trouble. 

It is, of course, in regard to weddings that our manual comes 
out strongest, for in such cases a man does well enough with 
platitude pure and simple ; but the light thrown upon the manners 
of a certain class is truly melancholy. The first speaker has in cold 
blood to prepare the following imitation of rollicking joviality :— 

I love a wedding, and during the now somewhat lengthened progress of 
this pilgrim—and I’ve had my fair share of bunions, 1 can tell you;—ah! 
you may laugh, of course you may—everybody may and ought to laugh on 
a wedding-day ; but, as I have just observed, [ love a wedding, and I have 
been to many, and hope to go to many more, 


After which he is directed to indulge in some hideous jocosity 
about what he calls “‘ popping the question.” We can hardly 
conceive any human being laughing at the remark about bunions, 
but there is even worse behind. We say nothing of the wretched 
bridegroom who has to quote a stanza about “ Hymen’s gentle 
bowers,” but it seems to be an existing custom in these islands 
for a spinster aunt to stand up and make a speech, with a gaastly 
affectation of playfulness about telling her age. Sie makes fun 
of Mr. ——, who is presumed to have said something—we don’t 
know whether he has to be taken into the plot—about a wedding 
breakfast being a “tine matrimonial field.” She chafls him ac- 
cordingly in these graceful terms :— 

Why has not Mr. —— taken his partner? I am afraid he is —— or he 
would before this have proved to one of the many bridesmaids he has met 
with of late, that to act as a bridesmaid was a stepping-stone to marriage. 
I am sure I have met him at —— weddings during the last —— months, 
and he has never proposed to me or “any other lady.” I am afraid he 13 a 
little gay deceiver, one of the men that “ won’t propose.” 

And after a good deal more badinage of sim'lar elegance, she 
concludes with the sentiment, for the manual is much given to 

etry— 
iii Ah me! when shall I marry me ? 
Lovers are plenty but fail to relieve me. 

The spinster aunt is the kind of lady whom Mr. Dickens might 
have introduced at Miss Pecksnitf’s marriage, though we confess 
that we could scarcely have believed in her existence in real life. 
What sort of person would learn the spinster aunt's speech by 
heart, with the view of repeating it afterwards, is a question 
which we would suggest to the next Commission on female 
education. 

A curious feature of this manual is a series of pious ejacula- 
tions which are thrown in at the end of the speeches, and which 
we imagine represent the sentiments which people were supposed 
to bring out «fter dinner at some period of the dark ages. ‘I'hus, for 
example, after a speech on the navy, a man may add, “The British 
navy—the world’s checkstring”; or he may exclaim, “Our foes 
well tarred and our tars well feathered.” After some eloquence 
about the Church, he may add, though we doubt whether the 
observation would be considered generally as well-timed— 

Some to the church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there ; 
or he may observe sententiously that the “union of Church and 
State is not to make tae Churca poiitical, but the State religious,” 
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an aphorism which may be commended to Mr. Disraeli’s attention. 
He may on other occasions utter the thrilling prayer, “ Our altars 
and our hearths, may we die to preserve them”; on sporting 
occasions he will indulge in the aspiration, “May the horns of 
the buck never disgrace the sportsman’s brow”; or if, like Sam 
Weller, he has a turn for poetry, he may exclaim 

May strength the sportsman’s nerves in vigour brace, 

May cruelty ne’er stain with foul disgrace 

The well-earn’d pleasures of the chase. 
These verses throw some light upon the mysterious problem as 
to the authorship of the verses generally enclosed in Christmas 
bonbons. We may remark, however, that the sporting speeches 
are decidedly the best, for the compiler has there taken the com- 

tively safe line of quoting from some commonplace book. 

e orator of a pigeon club, for example, begins by proving from 
Isaiah that blue rock pigeons were domesticated in Palestine, and 
proceeds to observe that “before Pompey’s civil war, L. Ascius, 
a Roman knight, used to sell a pair of pigeons for four hundred 
denarii, 12/. 18s. 4d.” This is a safe and unexciting kind of 
oratory, though it has the disadvantage that it can i ay, es 
said twice. os who had once made that remark about 
L. Ascius would be hard up at the next meeting. 

The manualis perhaps interesting in one respect to the philosophical 
inquirer. It shows how long customs may linger in certain soci 
strata, which have long been pronounced intolerable by civilized 
beings. There are occasions on which a man has still to make speeches 
to fishmongers’ guilds and on other solemn occasions ; bui we have 
succeeded in banishing this distressing practice from our ordinary 
life. If we are forced by unavoidable circumstances into oratori- 
cal display, we do not torment our neighbours by an ambitious 
attempt to diverge from the humblest commonplaces. Yet amidst 
our boasted civilization there lurk dark places where the practice 
is still maintained, and, if pagan superstitions are tolerably extinct, 
people still sacrifice to certain gloomy deities supposed to preside 
over the “ festive celebrations” of the penny-a-liner. Indeed the 
bondage is so severe that it becomes necessary for the performers 
deliberately to rehearse their parts and to cram themselves before- 
hand with these grotesque imitations of eloquent addresses. We 
would fain hope that the increasing lights of education may 
gradually dispel this dreary superstition, and that the spinster 
aunt, if she really has an existence outside the imagination of the 
compiler, may speedily become a thing of the past. 


THE NEW RIFLE. 


lg last Report of the Select Committee on Breech-loading 
Rifles must be considered as satisfactory to all but the dis- 
appointed competitors. It will be recollected that the subject 
was taken out of the hands of the Ordnance Select Committee at 
the request of several inventors, and handed over to a Committee, 
consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Fletcher, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, President; and four members—Captain J. Rawlins, 48th 
7 Captain W. C. Mackinnon, 3rd Regiment, Earl Spencer, 
K.G., and Mr. Edward Ross. The Secretary was Captain R. W. 
Haig, R.A., an officer whose special scientific abilities rendered 
him well qualified for a task which he subsequently had to 
relinquish on account of a severe and dangerous illness. The 
Committee was originally appointed to award prizes for the 
best military arm and the best ammunition. The conditions 
laid down by the War Office were too narrow in their —_ 
and excluded from the competition many promising arms. This 
was an unfortunate proceeding, and on December 10, 1867, the 
War Office decided that the Committee’s inquiries should be 
extended so as to include many of the rejected weapons. The 
experience already gained showed that accurate shooting had not 
been sufficiently considered in the arms sent in for competition. 
None had reached the standard laid down by the War Office, and 
it was known that muzzle-loaders had done so without difficulty. 
It was, however, clear that the different systems of closing the 
breech could not affect the shooting where metal cartridges were 
used. So it was determined to separate the problem into its 
component parts—to find a barrel that would shoot well, a breech 
apparatus that would be simple while it worked well and quickly 
—and then to put barre! and breech apparatus together to make 
the new arm. A few isolated attempts have been made te throw 
doubts upon the wisdom of the Committee in adopting this plan 
of action; indeed some manufacturers seem to think that new 
arms are adopted solely for the benefit of the trade. The best 
proof that the Committee were right is to be found in the fact 
that the British Service is now in a position to obtain a rifle of 
extraordinary simplicity, strength to stand use and abuse, accuracy, 
speed in firing, and destructive eflect of bullet, besides giving one 
ot the best effects in a military arm, a low trajectory to its 


et. 

The barrel found to fulfil best all the conditions demanded was 
that of Mr. Henry, whose breech action was also very good, 
second only to the Martini, which has been adopted. Mr. Henry’s 
rifles have long been well known, and perhaps nothing can show 
the fairness of the Committee in a more favourable light than 
their going out of the country for a breech action, at the risk of 
offending inventors and suffering from the criticism of the English 
~~ Mr. Martini is, we believe, a Hungarian by birth, though 

is factory is in Switzerland. If our English gunmuakers were to 
be surpassed in any part of their trade, we are glad that the victor 
comes of the nation which has so long received the sympathies 


of this country in its struggles for liberty and constitutional 
government. 

The experiments to determine the best kind of barrel would 
have been endless had not the Committee started with certain 
fixed data drawn from the results of previous trials. Those data 
were—a length of 35 inches, as laid down by the War Office, which 
had fixed the total jength of the arm at 51 inches. The weight 
was to be 4 lbs. 6 oz., and the calibre -45 of an inch, because 
previous —or had shown this to the best for most 
purposes. Colonel Dixon, R.A., and Colonel Boxer, R.A., sup- 
pom the claims of a*5-inch bore, and the Committee tried a 

arrel of this size made at Enfield, but were only confirmed in 
their previous opinion, The cartridge case was also decided to be 
upon Colonel Boxer’s pattern, for none other had shown itself to 
be possessed of so many advantages. The weight of the bullet 
was fixed at 480 grains, that of the ago at 85 grains. All 
the barrels except two were fitted with Mr. Henry’s breech action. 
The exceptions were the Enfield *5-inch barrel, which had the 
Snider action, and one supplied by Mr. Westley Richards, with 
his own mechanism attached. 

As the various barrels came in they were put through a lo: 
series of tests for accuracy, penetration, flatness of trajectory, an 
to a further one not laid down in the programme, and only applied 
to the most successful in other respects. A rifle, fired very 
frequently and rapidly, becomes too hot to touch, and when 
we say that the Committee were in the habit of dipping the He 
barrel into water to cool it, no one can doubt that an additional 
and severe test was applied. The series of shooting included 
practice at 300, 500, $00, 1,000, and even at last 1,200 rs 
in rounds .of 20 shots each. During the old competition repo 
upon February 12, 1848, the Henry rifle had shown excellent 

ualities, marred only by occasional strip shots. Since then the 
inventor had improved his ammunition by the use of hardened 
bullets, and a small beeswax wad at the base of the bullet enclosed. 
between two jute card wads. Much credit is due to Mr. Henry 
for the ammunition as well as the barrel, and his name will be 
connected with both the one and the other. The barrels of seven 
different competitors, besides one from the Royal Factory at 
Enfield, were brought forward. Mr. Lancaster submitted two 
descriptions of barrel and four of ammunition. The Committee 
only publish the result of one, “‘the other combinations not being 
sufliciently satisfactory to warrant a continuation of the trial. 
For comparison, then, the Committee give tables of practice with 
the ‘45-inch Enfield and ‘s5-inch Snider Enfield, the Henry, 
Lancaster, Rigby, Westley Richards, and Whitworth. Of these, 
the Rigby, Westley Richards, and Whitworth were rejected before 
arriving at the 1,000 yards’ range; and the Henry surpassed all 
other competitors—the average mean deviation pf two barrels, 
each making five targets of twenty rounds each, and being cleaned 
after each target, was only 2°62 feet. It was fired at iron - 

bions, sap rollers, and even at the warm carcase of a horse 

‘he penetration was remarkable, the wounds inflicted extremel 

severe. Long hardened bullets fired with plenty of powder sm 
bones and tear flesh to a degree hitherto unequalled. Though the 
hole made by the bullet on entering the re ! of an animal 
is small, it is enough to let life out at; and the wound made 
on its exit is terrible. All these excellences, combined with re- 
sistance to wear and tear, both inside and outside, amply justified 
the Committee in adopting the Henry barrel with the Boxer-Henry 
ammunition. 

If the trials of the barrels were severe, the breech mechanism 
was not allowed to escape on easier terms. Two dangerous 
accidents having occurred with bolt guns, the Committee feel 
themselves justified in rejecting all arms on this system. ‘ The 
rifles were so much damaged by the explosions that it was im- 
possible to determine exactly the causes of these accidents.” In 
one case “ the bolt only escaped being driven back in the firer’s 
face through its being bent upwards by the explosion, and so be- 
coming jammed in the shoe of the breechblock.” The Committee 
carefully examined the different systems, rejected some of them at 
once, and fired twenty rounds a-piece out of the others. Then 
sand was thrown over them, to represent the effect of sand-storms 
in India, and, we might add, the dust of the Long Valley at 
Aldershot. Cartridges purposely damaged were next fired, to 
test the escape of gas. Though the well-trained soldier always 
protects his rifle from rain, it may sometimes be exposed, so the 
Committee put the arms through a long course of firing, leaving 
them to rust between whiles, and even accelerated the oxidation 
by putting them in rain or in water. Some of them failed under 
these tests. The Martini worked as well as ever; the whole 
apparatus was apparently as good after firing a large number of 
rounds as when it was first newly tried. Indeed, nothing could 
upset the imperturbability of this breech action, which has no 
hammer, and is thoroughly protected against wet. It went through 
tests with purposely defective cartridges, and showed that nothing 
could burst open the mechanism. Furthermore, the apparatus is 
wonderfully rapid in its action. Twenty rounds have been fired in 
forty-eight seconds with the Martini action, and if the men do but 
shoot straight and low enough, neither cavalry nor infantry could 
approach near enough for the delivery of a successful charge. One 
by one defects developed themselves in all the breech actions ex- 
cept those of the Henry and Martini, and henceforth it was a neck 
and neck race between the two. Improvements, suggested either 
by the Committee or the inventors, were made in both, and the 
Martini was found to be the better of the two. Both systems 
showed themselves equally safe. They were equal in strength. 
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In number and simplicity of parts the Martini had the advantage. 
It contained only thirty parts, while the Henry had forty-nine. 
The Martini, which has no apparent lock, but acts without ham- 
mer or cocking, was, as a natural consequence, superior in speed of 
firing, though not much so. It is also cheap to manufacture. 
After balancing all that was to be said on either side, the Com- 
mittee decided on adopting the Martini breech action, and nothing 
now remained but to fit Henry barrel to Martini breech, and try 
whether the compound system would fulfil all expectations. The 
arms were made, the trials with them proceeded, and ended in 
satisfying the Committee and the numerous visitors that the new 
rifle was all that could be desired. They therefore recommended 
its adoption, under the name of the “ Martini-Henry” rifle. The 
ammunition was to be called the “ Boxer-Henry.” Even at the 
last moment objections were made to the size of the chamber. 
Parts of the interior of the breech action were said to be exposed 
to a severe strain. The Committee substituted lead for the 
stronger metals, yet the parts stood, and showed no signs of being 
damaged. At last they were told that the chamber was too 
small, so they enlarged it, and found that no deterioration in 
shooting was apparent. 
Thus, then, it is clear that every conceivable test has been ap- 
war to the arm, every objection met and proved to be without 
oundation. What remains but to manufacture an ample supply, 
and put 30,000 or 40,000 into the hands of the troops as soon as 
possible ? It will hardly be believed that Mr. Cardwell has 
ordered 40,000 new Snider-Enfields to be made, and, we believe, 
100 Martini-Henrys of the old large bore. Not old arms to be 
converted, be it understood, but everything new—stock, lock, and 
barrel. So we are practically ignoring for the present the labours 
of the Committee, and increasing the number of obsolete arms. 
There seems to be a positive fatality about these matters. It is 
at J well known that the officers of the Committee wished to 
ave a shorter barrel, and therefore a more convenient and, they 
believe, better shooting arm. Their wish has been overruled in 
order that the prodding power of the bayonet may not be lessened. 
They have spent many months in experiments, and selected an arm 
tested in every possible way. What must be their chagrin when 
they see a large order given for rifles that were nowhere in the 
competition, while the weapon of their choice is to be brought 
before a new tribunal of ignorant and prejudiced privates. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS ON EDUCATION.* 


— is really a charming as well as a very sensible little 
book. The Bishop writes with a hearty interest in his 
subject, based, as he informs us, and as is abundantly evident from 
his treatment, on a large experience of his own. And he writes 
without pretence or affectation of any kind. To say that there is 
no superfluous verbiage, or that the style would not have been im- 
proved to our English taste by some exercise of the art of com- 
ression, would be to say that the author had forgotten he was a 
renchman ; and this Mgr. Dupanloup never does forget. Neither, 
again, can it be exactly said that there is much in the volume 
which is altogether new. On so hackneyed a theme as the edu- 
cation of children it would be difficult to be very original without, 
like Rousseau, starting a paradox. But inasmuch as there are 
few subjects on which so much nonsense is talked, or on which 
people are so fatally prone to ignore in practice what their common 
sense constrains them to admit in theory to be true, we may well 
be grateful to a writer who can clothe old truths in a new 
form, and whose eloquence, as well as his position, is sure to win 
attention for what he has to say. It may perhaps be a satisfaction 
to some of our readers if we add at the outset that, while the 
Bishop, as is natural, regards education throughout from a religious 
point of view, there is hardly a word that the most rigid Protestant, 
as such, could object to. There is, so far as we have observed, 
only ove allusion to the confessional from the beginning to the end 
of the book, though the sins and temptations of childhood and 
youth, and the method of combating them, are elaborately dis- 
cussed. In making the moral and religious significance of the 
early years of life his point of departure, and insisting that all edu- 
cation which deserves the name must be based on the principle 
that “the boy is father to the man,” Mgr. Dupanloup has no 
doubt given the true and only adequate explanation of the high 
importance he attaches to the training of youth. It was precisely 
from their failing to discern this that education, in any such sense of 
the word, was for the most part so utterly neglected among the 
ancients, Their conception of morality as distinguished from poli- 
tical obligation, and indeed of personality, was so faint and uncertain, 
as compared with that of Christian society, that the years before 
the toya virilis was assumed had little of grace or interest in their 
eyes. They wished indeed to train good citizens, but the notion of 
training good men was foreign to their idea of life, and it was time 
enough for the boy to learn Tin civic duties when he had done with 
school. The opposite and modern view is expressed forcibly, if 
somewhat rhetorically, in the following passage, where our author 
lays down the leading principle of his treatise :— 
De quoi est-il, en effet, question? 11 importe tout d’abord de le bien 
comprendre. Voila un enfant. il faut l’élever ; mais qu’est-ce a dire et quel 
est cet enfant? Cet enfant, c’est le genre humain; c’est ’humanité tout 


* L’Enfant. Par Mgr. L’Evéque @Orleans. Paris: 1869. 


entidre ; c’est "homme: rien de plus, rien de moins. Tl a droit & la solliei- 
tude de toutes les autorités,  ’action et aux bienfaits de tous les pouvoirs 
sur la terre, Il a droit & tous les respects et il les doit & son tour. Toutes 
les autorités divines et humaines : le Prince, le Prétre, le Pere, I’Instituteur, 
le Magistrat, la Famille, la Société, l’Eglise, sont institués id Jui. La 
Discipline morale, I’ Enseignement, les Lettres, les Sciences, la Religion, tous 
les prix du travail et de la vertu, la Providence enfin, tout est ici-bas pour 
lui: parce qu'il est lui-méme ici-bas de Dieu et pour Dieu! Voila pour- 
quoi tout en ce monde doit travailler & son Education, tout doit concourir 4 
Vélever, tout doit faire ou favoriser cette grande ceuvre. 


As he elsewhere defines it, “to cultivate, exercise, develop, 
strengthen, and refine all the physical, intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious faculties of the child” is the proper work of education. 

There is one obvious, but often unheeded fact, which cannot 
be too emphatically insisted upon, and which Mgr. Dupanloup is 
careful to urge from the first, that no system of training can be 
really successful which is not conducted by those who like both 
their pupils and their work. He tells us again and again of the 
“affection and respect” he has always felt for the boys 
entrusted to his charge, and that the long years devoted to 
their care have been the pleasantest, though the most laborious, of 
his life. That “one must be interested in their welfare, one must 
love them and win their love,” t6 be able to do them any good, 
is the verdict of all experience, and their various characters 
cannot be moulded without the action of genuinesympathy. “C’est 
précisément l’inexpérience, la faiblesse, les innombrables périls 
surtout les défauts de ce premier Age qui intéressaient mon coeur.” 
And there is sound pr sense in the remark that no children are 
more hopeless to bring up than those without passions and without 
faults. You cannot educate a child without or against his will, 
for it is the business of education, as of medicine, to follow an 
aid the processes of nature, not to thwart them. “ What children 
do by force, and without any taste or will of their own, profits 
them nothing.” And the Bishop avows that with all his horror of 
“ spoilt children "—to whose mismanagement by foolish mammas, 
who say “je m’occupe a gater mes enfants,” he has devoted a sensi- 
ble and very amusing chapter—he cannot feel quite satisfied with 
children “ who have never used their liberty against” him. We 
suspect he is right enough there. It has often been observed that 
fondness for children is a very common characteristic of the higher 
minds among a celibate clergy, and the Bishop is a conspicuous 
instance of it. He even goes so far as to apply to the of 
childhood St. Paul's famous description of charity, in the Firat 
Epistle to the Corinthians. But it must not be inferred from 
this that he advocates any mere weak and maudlin method of 
treating them, or that he shares the Palmerston heresy of their 
being all born good. On the contrary, a considerable _ 
of the volume is occupied with examining the three leading 
manifestations of “ original sin” in the nascent mind, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural classification of the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. His suggestions 
as to the regulation of their various tendencies, and the dif- 
ferent treatment which different characters require, are marked 
by moderation and good sense. The strong recommendation of 
athletic exercise for boys as a healthy check to moral as well as 
physical diseases, may seem superfluous to an English reader, or 
rather he might, under present circumstances, desire a caution 
against excess in this matter. But all that we know of French 
schools points to the importance and urgency of the requirement the 
Bishop dwells upon. Whether he has sufficient grounds for his 
severe censure of the moral condition of several of the public 
schools, against which he earnestly warns parents, we are hardly 
in a position to judge. “Les écoles publiques qu'on connait, je 
devrats dire ces gouffres,” is strong language, but it may be justified 
by facts, and he appears to speak from personal knowledge. 

The author does not, however, confine himself to the moral 
aspects of education. He seems to have given equal attention to 
its intellectual side, and on this point he has a good deal of fault 
to find with the course ordinarily pursued in schools. What he 
says about it will apply in the main to English as well as French 
systems of mental discipline, and there are certainly many educa- 
tional reformers among ourselves whose conclusions tally pretty 
closely with his own. There is a pretty general agreement 
with him in condemning the foolish plan of oppressing the 
minds of very young children with a ponderous memoria technica 
of names and dates and rules, which can suggest no correspond- 
ing ideas; but even now practice still lags far behind theory. 
What Mer. Dupanloup ae “the liberty due to the intelli- 
gence of children” is as yet very imperfectly apprehended. 
One point which he repeatedly dwells upon is so little noticed, 
that our common practice implies an entire ignorance, if not a 
persistent denial, of its truth. Yet it surely is true that to 
overwork the brain during the early years of boyhood, say 
before twelve ,years old, often results in paralysing, or seriously 
enfeebling, the intellectual faculties for life. We quite share 
the Bishop’s disgust at the way in which many schoolmasters 
force on a few “prize boys”—generally to the partial or 
entire neglect of the rest—“ by incessant labour for many months 
all day, and part of the night, for those brilliant examina- 
tions” which gain éclat for the tutor, and too often permanently 
damage the successful candidate. It is another phase of the same 
vicious system, which he rightly protests against, to crowd fifty, 
sixty, or even a hundred boys into the same class; and here at 
least some of our English public schools are, or very recently 
were, in some way much implicated in the charge. The rule 
introduced by the present Head-master of Uppingham, of never 
placing more than twenty-five boys in one form, is said to 
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have had a good deal to do with the position his school has 
won for itself at the Universities. In giving us the result of 
his experience on classical studies, the Bishop is again in sub- 
stantial harmony with many among ourselves. He is far from 
seeking to depreciate the value of the classics, but he thinks 
the study would be pursued more effectively, as well as more 
rapidly, if it were not commenced so early; and especially he 
protests against “the simultaneous study by very young children 
of two difficult grammars, the Latin and the French.” That par- 
ticular fault is indeed avoided in our schools, because the Latin 
grammar is supposed to supersede the necessity for learning the 
lish, but it may be questioned if Latin and Greek are not generally 
begun too soon. According to Madame de Maintenon, the Dauphin 
“at five or six years old knew a thousand Latin words, and when 
he came of age, not one.” That is an extreme case no doubt, but 
there is much force in the Bishop’s warning against making young 
boys study the learned tongues and mathematics without any 
taste or aptitude or preparation for the work, and before the right 
time. His own scheme is that from eight to ten or eleven they 
should receive “a sound primary instruction,” and then till 
sixteen or seventeen go through their “ course of humanities,” to 
be followed by the study of philosophy and science. So very 
much in matters of education must always depend on circum- 
stances, national, social, or personal, over which the educator has 
no control, that it is impossible to lay down any universal law on 
the subject. We are disposed, however, to agree with Mgr. 
Dupanloup as to the advisableness of deferring the commencement 
of classical instruction till a later period than has been hitherto 
the ordinary usage, and that both because the same amount of 
knowledge may thus be acquired in less time, and because it will 
be more readily and intelligently acquired from not being, as the 
first two or three years of school-work very generally are now, 
mere forced labour against the grain. The present custom of 
admitting boys to scholarships at many of our public schools by 
competitive examination would of course be materially affected 
by such a change. And we must confess ourselves more than 
doubtful whether any system of competitive examination at so 
early an age is not a serious evil, Cramming is bad enough at any 
time, but overloading the brain at nine or ten years old is more 
than an intellectual mistake. It often, as we said before, injures 
both the bodily and mental faculties for life. Rousseau’s para- 
doxical notion that boys should learn nothing till they are thirteen 
has been justly ridiculed, but it was, after all, only a recoil from 
2 hardly less vicious theory which he saw in full operation round 
him. We may easily correct the latter without adopting the 
absurdities of mile. 

Mgr. Dupanloup’s book is written in a pleasing and popular 
style, and is intended, if we may judge from the highly ornamental 
“set up,” to lie on drawing-room tables. The constant quota- 
tions from Scripture, and from various authors ancient and 
modern, especially Fénélon, are perhaps also multiplied—rather 
too freely we are inclined to think—with a view to arresting the 
attention of lady-readers. But others besides French mothers may 
examine it with interest and profit. We give one passage from 
the chapter on the “classification of defects,” both as a fair 
specimen of the general tone of the volume, and as indicating the 
nicer discrimination of shades of character which is one of its 
distinctive features :— 


On rencontrera par exemple dans un jeune homme un inexplicable mélange 
de frivolité et de sérieux, de vanité et de raison, de douceur et de dureté, de 
lumiére et Waveuglement sur lui-méme, de noblesse d’ime et de mistre 
morale: la fermeté de l'esprit et la faiblesse du caractére ; la rectitude du 
jugement, la droiture et la bonté du ceeur, avec la mollesse de la volonté et 
Vinsensibilité de la conscience: natures, dont les contrastes stupéfient lob- 
servateur attentif tant elles sont extraordinairement fortes et extraordinaire- 
ment faibles ; profondes et légéres ; tendres, et tout & coup seéches et dures ; 
@une franchise quelquefois admirable, et capables néanmoins d'une telle 
dissimulation, qu’elle semble avoir la simplicité et le sang-froid de la can- 
deur ; d’une intelligence vive et claire, et d’une conscience si obscure qu’elle 
semble ¢teinte; d’une reconnaissance dont la sensibilité et le bel esprit se 
partagent l’expression, et qui peut tout & coup faire place & V’apparence la 
plus ingrate; ou bien encore, pas de caractére plus ferme, qui affecte plus de 
prétentions au courage, et qui ait plus renoneé en méme temps & la force 
morale. 

Oui: j'ai vu cela souvent dans ma vie: le défaut d’harmonie, et j’allais 
dire, le divorce entre les diverses puissances de Tame, lintelligence, le coeur, 
la volonté, la conscience ; et cela dans des ames, dans des natures d’élite, 
Oui, j'ai vu des ames avec Vintelligence la plus rare, la plus pénétrante, la 
plus spontanée, avec un cceur méme sensible et noble, et capable des plus 
tristes défaillances et des plus douloureux égarements: la raison n’éclairant 
ni le coeur ni la conscience ; le sens moral faisant totalement défaut: une 
grande droiture, une simplicité vive faite pour la vérité, une candeur faite 


pour la lumiere, et tout cela tournant tout & coup au mensonge: un ceeur | 
dune tendresse profonde, mais ce coeur, sans lumiere et sans force, fléchissant | 


dans les téndbres, et cette profondeur de sensibilité devenant un abime de 
mistre, 


FERGUSSON'S TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP.* 
(Second Notice.) 
HE vp of nature worship requires to be treated as a whole, 
as well as in a broad and philosophical spirit. It is of little 
use to pick out this or that isolated feature in the general venera- 


* Tree and Serpent Worship; or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art in 
India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ, from the Sculptures of 
the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. With Introductory Essay and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Prepared under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. By James Fergusson, Esq. F.RS. Folio. 
London; East India Museum, and Allen & Co, 1868. 


tion paid to lower forms of life, and to hunt up empirical proofs of 
its recurrence ever and anon among the monuments or the litera- 
ture of race after race. What we want is some light to be thrown 
on the dawning of these mythological ideas upon the rude con- 
sciousness of mankind. What was their bearing, for instance, 
upon the primary idea of life in its creative or reproductive 
processes ? what their relation to the more abstract and more 
spiritualized modes of faith and worship prevalent in later or recent 
times? Are these proofs sufficient to raise up the fabric of a real 
and distinctive worship at all? In selecting for exclusive com- 
ment and illustration the traces of “tree and serpent worship” 
as exhibited by these Indian monuments, Mr. Fergusson only breaks 
ground upon what is avast and fertile field of inquiry. To the most 
casual student of the emblematical enrichments of these topes one 
prominent feature is the copiousness and the variety wherewith 
the mind of the artist has revelled amongst natural types. Con- 
spicuous amongst the animal forms which uphold or decorate the 
structural masses at Sanchi and Amravati are the elephant, the 
horse, the tiger, even the lion—who can hardly have been indi- 
genous to the place, but who in his very treatment bespeaks an 
alien, probably an early Greek or Assyrian, origin. In the superb 
gateways of Sanchi the elephant forms the capital, and among 
the rest, though far from most prominently, the serpent’s folds 
seem to be represented in the convolutions of the end of the lintel, 
or cross rail, though these spiral forms might be otherwise 
viewed as the mere conventional finial to the moulding of the 
cross-beam. In sundry of the bas-reliefs the well-known naga or 
snake appears, sometimes with five heads, a kind of tutelar genius 
over the king or mythic erry of the scene, sometimes as the 
central figure in a small shrine or temple. Meaner personages 
have only one-headed guardians, 

Along with this serpent symbolism that of the sacred tree 

enters largely into the general series of representations. Some- 
times the tree is honoured with the chatta, or umbrella, the 
privilege of divine or royal rank. In its general form this tree 
resembles the mysterious conifer, so familiar to us in the 
sculptures of Nineveh and Babylon. In some cases it seems 
to be no other than the pipal or sacred fig. We are, after all, 
however, a long way from any evidence that would justify the 
theory of a distinctive worship of the tree and serpent as a mode 
of formal belief or cultus. Both tree and serpent may, it is easy 
to conceive, have been amongst the earliest agents in the genesis 
of faith in the rude intelligence. Each may have become, con- 
currently with other forms of life, media of power in raising the 
mind from the mere fetish to more abstract conceptions of the 
supernatural, The produce—and still more, in tropical lands, the 
shade—of the tree would kindle ideas of gratitude and reverence. 
The mystery and the beauty of form and action in the serpent, its 
supposed length of days, and the general fascination of its aspect 
would make it a type of what is occult, infinite, and eternal in 
nature. In its harmless varieties the snake connected itself with 
ideas of the Agathodemon, the life-giving, healing, beneficent 
agency ; while its deadly powers symbolized all that was malig- 
nant, subtle, infernal in the spiritual forces of the universe. 
These elementary principles may be traced underlying every early 
variety of religious development. Men of special learning have 
made it their task to accumulate proofs of their recurrence, and 
to analyse in some degree their variety and their import. The 
Baumceultus of Professor Bétticher, and the painstaking though 
ludicrously uncritical Worship of the Serpent of Mr. Deane, 
supplied Mr. Fergusson with abundant matter ready to hand 
in support of both branches of his hypothesis. His own 
industry, seconded by the hints or the suggestions of Indian 
officials or friends, has added a quantity of curious and often in- 
teresting lore bearing upon modern times and native usages. Yet 
what, after all, do we get from heaping up these desultory 
odds and ends of erudition? It would be as easy to multiply 
instances of local superstition and folk lore on behalf of 
many another object in nature than trees and serpents. A 
thousand things may be held sacred in popular observance, and 
yet not be divine. Mr. Fergusson rushes with undue haste 
into the theory of deification. Even at this day the Brahmin 
reveres his fig-tree or his cow. Does he therefore worship them ? 
The Druids had of old their sacred oaks and mistletoe. Yet 
all we know about them points to their worship being addressed 
to deities of so strictly personal a form as to suggest to Diodorus 
and Strabo a comparison with the Roman Pantheon. 

On the subject of the Druids Mr. Fergusson set himself strongly 
against the current of general opinion, and thus casts away the 
support which his theory might otherwise have derived from popular 
tradition or prejudice. He is an entire disbeliever in the Druids. 
It is a settled principle with him that the Druids had no trace- 
able footing in this country, save perhaps in some detached spots 
upon the heaiies of Wales, and that none of the great stone 
structures of early Britain, like Avebury or Stonehenge, had the 
slightest connexion with their religion or race. On this point we 
can do no more at present than refer the reader to Colonel Forbes 
Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, where he will find not only the 
ethnological argument treated far more fully and dispassionately, 
but the megalithic monuments both of India and Europe viewed 
in a large and critical spirit wholly beyond that of the author of 
Tree and t Worship. Mr. Stuart’s Sculptured Monuments of 
Scotland will be found to bring much thought and learning to bear 
upon a question which we are not content to see dismissed after 
so crude and hasty a fashion as this. Mr. Fergusson has a golden 
chance in the obvious juxtaposition of serpent and tree in the 
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second chapter of Genesis, and he, more suo, has a theory cut 
and dry for the occasion, though we hardly see how he makes 
out so straight and early a cut for his favourite worship from the 
“mud of the Lower Euphrates” to the garden of Eden. “ The 
curse was not upon the reptile as such, but upon a form of 
worship which the authors of the Pentateuch must have regarded 
with horror, and which they thought it necessary to denounce in 
the strongest terms, and in the form they believed would be most 
intelligible to those to whom it was addressed.” We doubt 
whether it will appear as intelligible in our day to any persons who 
have no foregone conviction upon the matter. Whatever impress 
of sanctity may attach to the “ tree of life” can hardly be taken to 
denote a tree-worship in the proper sense. Certainly, least of all 
does the serpent appear in any relation indicative of an object of 
reverence. Anything like a duality or hostility of faiths is totally 
opposed to the whole spirit of the story. The literature of other 
nations has made us familiar with the wor king of the dualistic 
principle in the Oriental mind. In the Zend Avesta the principle 
of evil is even known as azhi dahdka, the “serpent.” But in the 
part of the serpent of Paradise there is nothing in keeping with 
the relation of Vritra to Indra, or to the dualism of Ahriman and 
Ormuzd, who face each other almost as equals. The serpent who 
beguiled Eve, as Professor Max Miiller has pointed out, is far 
from inviting comparison with the much grander conception of 
the terrible power of Vritra or of Ahriman. Nor is there the 
slightest sign, that we can see, in the text of the narrative that 
the curse is aimed at the worship or worshippers of the serpent. 
What do we really see but the embodiment of the evil will 
crushed under the supreme will of Jehovistic monotheism? We 
forbear to enter into the question of the date of this portion of 
the Pentateuch. Whether we take it to emanate literally from 
the Mosaic pen, and to reflect the exact state of theosophic de- 
velopment at the earliest period of distinct Jewish nationality, or 
to have undergone modification at the later recension of Ezra or 
others, the tendency of the passage is but to one effect. Can any 
one say that a pre-existent serpent worship is on either view indi- 
cated here, still more reprobated, “in the strongest terms”? It 
requires a singular critic to detect, on the first view, that same 
Moses denouncing here serpent worship “in the strongest terms, 
and in the way most intelligible to those whom he was ad- 
dressing,” who is found recording in Numbers his own authorized 
lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wilderness. On the other 
view, it is still more strange to find at so late a date no strorger 
or more intelligible denunciation of a mode of idol-worship which 
is so emphatically stigmatized in the case of Hezekiah. Again, 
why is no curse pronounced upon the worship of the tree in con- 
junction with the serpent ? 

But who built these remarkable Indian monuments, which we 
are to look upon as the high places of tree and serpent worship ? 
The answer, with Mr, Fergusson, is very simple. It affords him 
an opportunity of trotting out the ethnological hobby which 
has served to carry so large a portion of the History of Architec- 
ture. Show me a building, he proclaims in effect, and I will show 
you a Turanian. ‘There is no question with him of blood or 
speech. Philological tests, whereby Schlegel or Bopp might seek 
to solve the distinctions of Aryan, Semitic, and ‘Turanian, are 
things of naught. The Aryan races are not builders.” Now 
let us look this paradox in the face, with the monuments in ques- 
tion toenlighten us. In the particular case of Sanchi and Amravati 
we have no wish to dispute the fact of a (in the main) 
Turanian origin. It may well be that the great wave of Aryan 
conquest and civilization which spread so broadly its blood and 
speech and arts, not only over the Indian peninsula, but through 
the length and breadth of Europe, left here and there, as in this 
instance, a gap to be filled by a Turanian or Tamul-speaking race. 
But even here, on Mr. Fergusson’s own showing, whatever of free 
and noble art pervades the handiwork of those Turanian Buddhists 
must be traced to the infiltration of Greek taste and skill, probably 
through the medium of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. With 
Athens and Corinth, Ephesus and Halicarnassus, before our eyes, are 
we to be told that the Aryans, though gifted in speech and letters, 
could never build? It is of no avail, it seems, for us to point to 
the unbroken stream of art pouring over Europe, with the Par- 
thenon standing as its highest tidal mark, bearing down through 
the later classic and the middle ages what has been fondly 
deemed the glory of Aryan genius. The identity, if not the very 
existence, of the Aryan is swept away in a breath. Ethnologists 
and philologists alike are put to the rout. The fashionable and 
in part doubtless highly cultivated company who flocked to 
a recent lecture upon tree and serpent worship at the Royal 
Institution were treated to a solution of the whole problem, 
which we would fain hope seemed more lucid to them than 
it does to our own poor understanding. ‘The early Greeks 
were Turanians.” From the report we do not gather what 
the later Greeks were, or what were the Greeks whom Pericles 
ruled, and for whom Thucydides wrote. Were Homer and 
Hesiod Turanians, or are we wrong in calling them early Greeks ? 
From early times was there a building caste, and a talking and 
writing caste, and did the Aryan half, whose speech and writings 
show their intense appreciation of the giories of art, merely look 
ou at the special handiwork of their Turanian brothers? Do we 
znywhere else meet with masterpieces of any art where the idea 
of that art is foreign to the genius of the race? Were Phidias 
and Ictinus Turanians? And what were the citizens who com- 
missioned, impelled, and idolized the result of their architectural 
genius? Were they Turanians too? At what time and from 


what source did the Turanian element get so transfused into the 
veins of other nations of Aryan blood and speech as to rear the 
fanes of Canterbury and Cologne, Westminster or Amiens ? 

It is amongst ourselves, after all, that we are to look for the 
clearest traces of the irrepressible Turanian. The mystery which 
hangs over the date and origin of our megalithic monuments is 
summarily dispelled. One of Mr. Fergusson’s strong points has 
always been the post-Roman date of all these structures, and he 
is now ft oy to put his finger upon the primary model and 
wellnigh upon the very year to which the most typical of them 
may be referred. The circle of Stonehenge is a reproduction, by 
artists of the same race and at the same period, of the great to 
of Amravati! What seems to Mr. Fergusson beyond all doubt is 
that the western and the eastern monuments were “ being erected 
simultaneously, the western one to commemorate a martyrdom, 
the eastern to perpetuate the memory of the visit or enshrinement 
of a relic.” In or about the year 400 A.D. he sees a Buddhist 
colony, with the plan of Amravati in their hands, uprearing the 
trilithons of Salisbury Plain. One point is specially adduced as 
“a curious coincidence.” The inner diameter of the outer rail of 
Amravati is 195 feet, “ precisely double that of the inner diameter 
of the outer circle of Stonehenge; exactly 100 Roman feet, or 
97-6 English feet.” It certainly is a curious coincidence with the 
measurements of Stukeley, whose eyes were wonderfully open to 
anything that might make for his pre-established hypothesis. 
But, in the first place, assuming the restored plan of the ruined 
Indian tope to be true to a few inches, our Wiltshire circle is, and 
agro | was originally, far too rude and irregular for a diameter to 

e struck to any such nicety otherwise than by the most complex 
and precarious method of averages. If too we have recourse, with 
this end, to the official and unbiassed figures of the Ordnance 
Survey, we find the inner diameter in Sir Henry James’s restored 
plan brought up by the scale to fully 100 English feet. There is 
not, then, much nearness in the supposed “coincidence.” Con- 
ceiving, moreover, the space comprised within the circle of Stone- 
henge to have been filled with a lofty mound or cone of earth or 
masonry, how are we to account for the fact that no vestige of the 
mass remains; whilst the artificial mound known as Silbury Hill, 
and universally held to be of far higher antiquity, remains little 
impaired by time to this day? What, again, can we imagine to 
have been the purpose of the huge centre trilithons, or of what 
is called the “altar,” which must have been buried within the bulk 
of the tope? Neither is anything here at all corresponding with 
the triple horizontal rails which at Sanchi and Amravati were dove- 
tailed in from post to post between the ground and the upper 
course or cornice. The circle of Stonehenge, like all the British 
monuments of that class, exhibits a simple arcade of uprights and 
cross-beams of the rudest kind, and nothing more. As a plain 
question of art, again, who but a determined theorist, déow 
Gragudatrwy, could conceive the rude, unwrought architecture of 
Stonehenge proceeding from the same hands, and indicating the 
same date as the refined and exquisite workmanship of Amravati ? 
Who, save for the exigencies of his theory, would picture to himself 
a colony of “ Turanian Buddhists” dropping down as from the 
clouds upon the downs of Wiltshire in the fourth or fifth century 
of Roman occupation, in the midst of a population accustomed to 
the arts, the usages, and the refinements of the conquering race? In 
a district so rich in noble architectural works as the relics thickly 
strewn over the soil of Wilts testify the West of Britain to have 
been, can we fancy recourse being had to the primitive carpentry 
of which Stonehenge is an example? Does it come, as Dr. Guest 
forcibly puts it, within the limits of probability that men who had 
for centuries been familiarized with the forms of Roman archi- 
tecture could have built Stonehenge? If, moreover, we are to look 
to Amravati for the date of the model of the Wiltshire circle, 
where are we to find the prototype or correlative of Avebury, or 
Stenhouse, or Turnsachun, to which antiquaries with one accord 
assign a period older by many centuries, not to speak of the count- 
less circles and cromlechs of Scandinavian and other lands? Nor 
is the mere bringing of his Buddhist artificers to our shores, or 
the dispersing them on the peculiar mission of their race, the only 
difficulty in the way of Mr. Fergusson. ‘These mysterious settlers 
or voyagers, when their task is done, have to be accounted for, 
and that in the growing light which letters and civilization cast 
over an age midway between the Roman and the Norman inva- 
sions. If the Turanian tree and serpent worshippers who be- 
queathed to us these architectural puzzles came to us from the 
mouth of the Kistna, or fresh from the “mud of the Lower 
Euphrates,” did they tind their way back to their native haunts ? 
They have, we may well complain, left far too much of their 
aboriginal mud sticking about all that concerns their memory. 
It may make Young India mightily hug himself to be told, by the 
authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, that the 
cherished primeval monuments of the land of his lords and mas- 
ters are but poor reproductions, by a knot of his own Buddhist 
ancestors, of masterpieces of their native art upon the banks of 
the Kistna. Nor should we perhaps grudge him this enjoyment 
of the tune of triumph for which he has been called upon to pay 
the piper. It is not much else that he will get for his money, 
for we doubt whether the appreciation of tine toned paper, 
splendid type, and brilliant photographs has achieved much 
hold upon the native mind. ‘The native taxpayer is, however, 


too far off, as well as too rich, for his consent to be taken into 
the account. Having swallowed the camel in the shape of ten 
thousand pounds laid out upon the Sultan’s ball, it is hardly worth 
his straining at the gnat of, 


a single thousand risked in giving us 
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HENRY TIME THIRD’S ENGLISH PROCLAMATION.* 


ONE puts this pamphlet down with a heavy heart—with a 
feeling that there is nothing in the world that can be trusted. 
We do not mean that we cannot trust Mr. Ellis, for we believe 
that we cau trust him; but then Mr. Ellis shows that, if he can 
be trusted, he must belong to a very small class indeed. It will 
be hard upon scholars if they are to come to the conclusion that 
not only translators and editors, but transcribers, makers of fac- 
similes, everybody in short, public and private, 
from old Somner and his brethren to the Record Commissioners 
and the Ordnance Surveyors, are all to be thrown into one com- 
mon heap as untrustworthy. The consequences will be rather 
frightful, if we once understand that we cannot safely study any 
matter unless we have before us the actual original documents in 
their native parchment and ink; for to lay down such a rule 
would be, to most of us, much the same as forbidding all study at 
all. But really Mr. Ellis’s researches lead us to conclusions 
not very different from what we have just said. Here is the 
famous Proclamation of 1258, familiar to every one who studies 
the history either of the English Constitution or of the English 
language, our one English Proclamation for so long a time before 
and after, our one native oasis in a howling wilderness of French 
and Latin, a philological and constitutional ewe-lamb to be tended 
with the most religious care—and see how many things it has 
suffered at the hands of many editors. As for translators, we have 
long done with them ; in most cases it is not so much that they 
cannot translate as that they will not. But to transcribers and 
editors we are all driven more or less to trust, and one might expect 
that it would not be wholly impossible for a man to copy out and 
to print certain words, letters, and figures as he finds them before 
him. Yet here, as Mr. Ellis shows us, is our choice and precious 
document, edited as it has been over and over again, and always 
edited wrong. The only chance of accuracy seems to have been 
when German scholars have corrected English editors by the light 
of nature—when, without seeing the original, they have divined 
what the text must be, when those who had the text before them 
could not make it out. We respect them accordingly, and we 
thank them accordingly ; but, as Mr. Ellis says, this is not a whole- 
some state of things. We ought to be able to read and tran- 
scribe and print our own things, and not to have to trust to 
the happy guesses of Dr. Pauli. Mr. Ellis goes, with a patience 
at which one stands aghast, through all the blunders of all 
who have gone before him, in editing this one short Procla- 
mation. And the sum total is not small. And we are 
specially sorry to find that the last mistake is one of the worst. 

e did think that we might trust the grand series called National 
Manuscripts—that we might trust not only the photozincographs 
themselves, but the transcripts which were placed alongside of 
them. Sir Henry James and his works do indeed come off with 
very little damage ; the reader is indeed reminded that the process 
of pe ge ny is not absolutely perfect and infallible; and 
that isall. But Mr. William Basevi Saunders, who “ revised the 

roofs of every sheet of the facsimiles before they were printed,” 
is by no mexuns so lucky. Besides divers other mistakes, Mr. 
Saunders is convicted of this killing one. In the titles in the Pro- 
clamation “on ” (= “in”’) is constantly used where we should use 
“ of.” “ Henry’ King on Engleneloande, Lhoauerd on Yrloand,” &c. 
“Sim’ of Muntfort, Eorl on Leirchestr”” &c. Now whenever this 
“on” is found, Mr. Saunders reads “ ov,” seemingly meaning this 
for some otherwise unknown form of “ of.’ This blunder Mr. 
Ellis exposes with some little glee. We remember very well, 
when the National Manuscripts appeared, being a good deal 
amazed at this same “ov.” But we thought the photozinco- 
graphy must be right, and so we held our peace. And, moreover, 
we were not inclined to find fault. We were just then in the ex- 
treme of delight at finding from the National Manuscripts that 
we were right in maintaining nostro periculo against Mr. Froude 
that no Frenchman had ever pretended to hold “ lesestoilles,” though 
many French kings had pretended to heal “ les escrouelles.” 

But to return to our Proclamation. It was put forth by the 
famous Council of twenty-four, who drew up the Provisions of 
Oxford, and there can be little doubt that the idea of publishin 
it in English, the language of the people, as well as in the learn 
Latin and the polite French, was due to the enlightened mind of 
the great Simon. His own praises were sung in all three lan- 

ages, and, whether he could himself speak ‘english or not, he 
faoe thoroughly well how important an instrument the tongue 
of the people was. In this respect the document stands quite by 
itself. It has no fellow for a long way on either side. We have 
seen it called the last English document—the last of that series 
which starts from the beginning of things and goes on to William’s 
charters to London and to Deorman. We have also seen it called 
the first English document, the first of the series which is multiply- 


* The only Luglish Proclamation of Henry L11., 18 October 1258, and its 
Treatment by Jormer Editors and Translators considered and illustrated, §e. 
Alexander Ellis, F.K.S. London: Asher & Co. 


man. 

There is something wonderful, and certainly, in its kind, praise- 
worthy beyond all measure, in the way in which Mr. Ellis 
through the Proclamation and everything that has anything to do 
with it, not only through every detail of its grammar and spell- 
ing, but through the slightest appearances of the manuscript, 
and—by no means the lightest part of Mr. Ellis’s labours— 
through the endless mistakes which have been made in copy- 
ing, translating, and editing it. And, as far as we are en- 
titled to judge, there is little or nothing in which we are 
not inclined to follow Mr. Ellis, unless it be in his scheme 
of pronunciation. Like all attempts at what we believe is called 
orthoépy, the letters which are to teach us how to pronounce look 
much more frightful and much harder to pronounce than any real 
spelling, ancient or modern. Pronunciation is always more 
ticklish work than spelling, because we can see with our eyes what 
a thirteenth-century man wrote, wh” we cannot hear with our 
ears how he uttered it. Therefore | is that cautious men, who 
do not like to commit themselves, always like, whenever they 
can, to use the spelling of the period of which they write, and to 
leave each reader to pronounce according to his own theory. 
Still, as far as we dare venture to say anything, we should say that 
“ Eorl” was not pronounced “ Eerl.” We think we can see signs 
that the initial “E” in Old-English really had the sound of the 
modern initial ¥. “ Eadward Eorl” isin Danish “ Jatvard Jarl ;” 
and such little signs as Shakspeare’s “ Yedward ” and the Scotch 

ronunciation of “ Yerl,” look the same way. Then if “ Eofesham” 

as become “ Evesham,” “ Eoferic” is “ York,” and we need not 
say that one case in which a fuller form has been retained proves 
more than a hundred cases in which it has been lost. 

English, we must remember, for this is the very point of the 
whole thing, was, when this Proclamation was put forth, purely 
a popular language, which the learned and polite = just know 
enough of to use for practical pu , but which they would 
have disdained for any purposes of learning cr politeness. We 
see the effects of this state of things in the very look of 
the document, as contrasted with either earlier or later “e 
lish, “ Hlaford” and “Lord” are both plain enough, and the 
modern form differs from the elder simply in dropping the 
letters which have ceased to be sounded. How comes the 
word to assume at an intermediate stage a form so uncouth 
as “Lhoauerd?” But we mark here the same odd chunge 
which makes us write “what” and “while” for the an- 
cient “ hwat” and “ hwile,” though we still sound the A in its 
old place. “HI” has just in the same way got changed into 
“Lh.” But this still seems to show that the aspirate, which so 
many Englishmen now find it hard to pronounce, was <till sounded 
in 1258. ‘Then again “ Englaland ” seems to slide gently enough 
into “ england,” but here we have the uncouth-looking “ Englene- 
loand.” Here however we really have a bit of philology, in the 
use of the Southern genitive plural. 

Let us mark how thoroughly English our Proclamation is in its 
rendering of foreign names and titles. Any one who has any 
regard for the purity of any language is daily oflended by the in- 
consistent vulgarisms into which the titles of foreign princes and 
nobles are changed. Nobody seems certain whether he is to say 


“Duke of” or “ Duke de” or “ Duc de’’—we do not remember ° 


“Duc of,” but we dare say it may be found in the Court Circular 
somewhere or other. But our Proclamation-makers, like Lord 
Macaulay, write English, and we get “Simon of Muntfort” and 
“ Richard of Clare” and “ Joh’ Getirees sune.” The name which 
afterwards became Audley is here “ Aldithel,” which Mr. Ellis 
does not mark with an apostrophe, but which seems to want one, 
as the last syllable of “ Ealdgythelege” is retained even in the 
modern form. 

Mr. Ellis, as we have said, is great in pointing out the mistakes 
of those who went before him. When he gets to one Samuel 
Henshall, Fellow of Brasenose, who wrote The Saxon and English 
Languages reciprocally illustrative of each other (a book which we 
might have expected to find published Juliv et Casare Consulibus, 
but which did appear in 1798), the fun of the thing becomes 
charming. The first few words of the document run thus :— 

Henr’ purz godes fultume King on Engleneloande. Lhoauerd on 
Yrloand,’ Duk on Norm’ on Aquitain’ and eorl on An’iow Send igretinge to 
alle hise holde ilerde and ileawede on Huntendon’ schir’, 

Here there are some of Henshall’s comments. “ Fultume, or 
Fulture, from Fultura, Support.” On “ Lhoauerd” he tells 
* Lif-erth—Life-earth—Source of Life, or of Bread, Loaf, hence 
Bread is the Stuff, or Staff, of Life.” One would hardly have 
thought it necessary to explain that “ Hoide” meant simply 
faithful men, lieges, but Henshall mistook it for whole, and he 
goes on to make the proclamation address itself to “ all his whole 
servants of the Lord and allowed.” Now, though the forms are 
a little odd, one would have thought that any one would have 
recognised in “ ilerde and ileawede” the plain words “ learned 
and lewd,” that is, clerical and lay; but Henshall reads “ not 
theilaerde and ilewede,” and thus comments. On his “theilaerde,” 
he tells us that it is “ from theow, servants, hence modern thief, 
and the Provincialism, ‘ Do you thou me, @.e. call me a slave ? ’— 
in Lancashire dialect still theow.” On the “ ileawede” his 
comment is, “ Allowed, lawful, Pacem Regis Habentes in the Law 
—neither Villains, or Thiefs—hence ‘ Alloy or ‘ Allay ’—lawful 
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money with a proportion of lawful base metal.” Presently 
“ yedes-men” is expounded to be “ Read-men,” which is in- 
terpreted “ Men of Letters—Reading—Witens—or Wisemen.” 
Lastly, kuneriche, a word which is perliaps hardly extinct in Scot- 
land, is translated “our King’s Reach.” All these things are 
very charming, and we are much obliged to Mr. Ellis for revealing 
to us the existence of Henshall and his works. It was certainly a 
masterpiece of ingenious blundering to see “servants of the 
Lord” in the “ Holde ilerde,” to get the word “Theow” out of 
the letters, and lastly, to identify “theow ” at once with “ thief,” 
and with the pronoun “ thou.” 


HIATUS.* 


FE is necessary to explain, what the title of this volume seems 
contrived to conceal, that it is a pleading for the introduction 
of art-teaching into education. It is a pity that a sensational 
title, and an aflectation of the anonymous, should have been 
interposed between the reader and a writer who has so ex- 
cellent and practical an object. It is a still greater misfortune 
that “Outis” should have clothed his pleading in an envelope 
which must confine the perusal of his argument to those who 
have a great deal of time, and very little taste. His argument is 
excellent. But the reasoning, which is here swelled out to a 
volume of 250 pages, would, if translated into English, form a 
—— of 50. All beyond this is superfluous verbiage; not 

eathers which help the arrow to fly to its mark, but mere gaseous 
inflation which floats the idea out of sight, we know nct whither. 
Mere diffuseness, a weak and watery style, is toa common a case 
in this day of hasty writing to be charged upon one writer in 

articular. ‘“Outis” is not diffuse from not having taken time. 

lis laboured turgidity of language, overlaying, instead of express- 
ing, the thought, seems to be the result of a deliberately adopted 
theory of style. The style would be a mistake even wlan 
the subject in hand was one of literary amusement. But 
the error makes itself perniciously felt as an impediment to suc- 
cess where the writer is the advocate of a practical proposal. 
That “ Outis” should be guilty of such a violation of taste is in- 
deed surprising, as he is earnest and enthusiastic in pleading for 
artistic culture. Ile is aware, too, that reverence is the moral 
quality developed by such culture, and that true wisdom is com- 
pounded of intellect and emotion. “The wise man,” he siys, 
‘“‘is beneficent and reverent because he reasons not alone from 
intellect and science, but likewise from the feeling of beauty and 
the emotion of love and faith.’ The man who can feel and 
speak thus has entered into the sanctuary, and should be pre- 
served from parading himself in a style the windy conceitedness 
of which inevitably reminds the reader of the pompous strut of 
a Highland piper, or the self-complacent dictation of a Scotch 

rofessor. the defect of taste in the advocate will, it must be 
eared, materially damage the effect of his pleading. 

It would be easy to make a quotation or two from “ Outis’” pages 
of such rant that few sane persons would give the book 2 second 
thought. But such a proceeding would be as unfair as to describe 
a Greek play by giving extracts only from the choruses. Sup- 
pressing the inspired passages, and sinking the affectation of the 
general style, it will be found that the writer's ideas, as well on 
the particular aim of his argument as on education generally, are 
excellent. The practical result of his argument would be the 
universal introduction of “drawing” into every stage of educa- 
tion—schools and colleges alike—trom the National School to the 
University. “ Drawing” must be understood to stand very widely 
for the exact study and imitation of visible form—“ form,” be it 
observed, not “form and colour.” For though colour addresses 
and stimulates the perception of beauty even more directly than 
form, the study of natural colours cannot be prosecuted critically 
as a part of general education. The melodies and harmonies of 
chromatic arrangement are, indeed, in themselves capable of being 
analysed by the intellect. They form a study which is capable of 
being made a fine discipline, not only for the eye, but for the mind 
and feeling. But there is not time or room within the ordinary 
curriculum for the introduction of a subject-matter which requires 
a long experience. We have too little time for satisfying the 
claims of form. Be this as it may, whether or not the intellectual 
cognizance of chromatic laws should be made a part of necessary 
education, there can be no doubt that drawing-masters’ colonring 
as now taught in schools is simply mischievous. It is a dishonest 

retension, not imitative of anything in nature. Pigments are 
aid on by recipe, without intelligent observance of the ever- 
varying aspect of natural colour under varying conditions. One 
wash is ordered for “distance,” another for “middle distance,” 
and a third for “foreground,” while all the while the pupil 
cannot delineate one of those natural forms the colour of which 
depends upon the form. And his eye is debauched by the assump- 
tion that a few conventional colour-mixtures are the likeness of 
nature’s colour. 

Form, then, or beauty, as analysable into form, is the new study 
which should be introduced into education. New it is. For 
though it is true that very large sums are now spent upon the 
drawing-master, and that every “Academy” has its teacher of 
“ drawing,” yet the system is worthless, or rather worse. The 
art is discredited by making the study of it optional, to be prose- 
cuted on halfholidays when nothing better can be done. We 


* Hiatus: the Void in Modern Education, its Cause, and Antidote. By 
“Outis.” London: Maemillan & Co. 1869. 


allow it to be taught by a class of men whose position in the 
school is invidiously below that of the tutors and other masters, 
even where they do not sink to the level of Thackeray's Gandish’s 
Academy, with its misplaced aspirates, false accents, and contume- 
lious indiscipline. The “ drawing” thus taught is an imposture. 
Trees and skies and landscapes are put upon paper by boys who 
are incapable of delineating accurately the figure of a single leaf. 

What drawing-masters’ teaching is in its plenitude and perfection it is 

difficult to define ; but a few salient points may afford a general idea. First, 
it is strictly demagogic, relying on popular credulity. Second, it addresses 
two popular weaknesses; that of showing-off our children, and setting-off 
our rooms by (Third) producing brilliant pictures to be mounted, framed, 
and hung-up. Fourth, it utterly ignores proportion. I have seen and com- 
pared with the originals finished shaded copies where one dimension has been 
doubled, another trebled, and a third halved, and this under the direction of 
an eminent professor. T'ifth, its perspective always abounds in supernume- 
rary vanishing and measuring points; possesses independent horizons, a 
roving centre of vision, and a free unconstrained station-point. Sixth, it is 
not responsible to optics for the projection of shadows, and sometimes insists 
on objects showing a shaded face to the public, and standing on the ground 
without a shadow. . . . Its constant characteristic is an aspiration and 
resolution to colour, at any cost. It is true that University College and a 
few large schools have made drawing a dangerous reality by sincerely be- 
lieving, with the old masters and the Royal Academy, that drawing is the 
grammatical basis of art, and by excluding colour altogether. Yet, seeing 
that the majority, whom the other kind of teaching addresses, know nothing 
about the old masters, the amateur colour-shops and small frame-makers are 
not as yet possessed with panic, nor in imminent danger of dissolution, 
And the moral effects of the existing system upon the pupil are 
as unwholesome as the artistic. ‘The boy who finds himself Fruded 
and rewarded for what is often not his own work, and is always 
the most heedless and easy of his tasks, detects an advantage in 
idleness and deceit—idleness and deceit in which he has the 
teacher’s complicity. What little he himself may have done to- 
wards his prize picture was done without any clear conception of 
what it was he was labouring to accomplish. He never can tell 
whether he may be lucky enough to achieve such a feat a second 
time. The intelligible criterion of an accurate imitation of nature 
has not been inculeated on his mind. He sees, indeed, for himself 
that the trees, plants, and rocks in his highly-praised prize-draw- 
ing bear no resemblance to the objects as he knows them in his 
botany or geology classes. But Gandish has explained the dis- 
similarity by instructing him that his production is “ artistic ren- 
dering.” And those mystic words grow up in the pupil’s mind 
into a theory of art, which places it for ever among the hypocrisies 
and the make-believes. 

But we should be conveying a very imperfect idea of “Outis’ ” 
argument if we left it to be supposed that he only urges the intro- 
duction of an art of drawing into education, as an accomplishment 
of a truer kind than the drawing-master’s drawing now preva- 
lent. It is true that drawing,as an accomplishment or faculty, has 
such obvious utilities that it is able to hold its own in our schools, 
even on the ground of these practical applications alone. That it 
is indispensable in civil and military engineering ; in all branches 
of natural history ; in manufacturing establishments ; in upholstery, 
cabinet-making, cutlery ; in the various requirements of the silver- 
smith, jeweller, potter, glass-maker, turner, carver, mason, and 
every manufacturing tradesman—these demands are sullicient to 
secure the art attention in every grade of school. ‘The educational 
reformer who does no more than insist that Gandish’s “ landscape 
with figures” shall be replaced by a true delineation of natural 
objects, has a field of useful work before him. And a work no 
less difficult than useful. For the true and healthy view of art- 
teaching is even yet very far from having established itself amon 
educated parents. And as for the hard-worked professional an 
commercial classes, with neither time nor interest for investigatin 
the matter, we cannot expect that they should stoically withstan 
the temptation of the showy and specious, when the parents of 
collegiate schoolboys still continue under the same delusion. The 
Government schools have done, and are doing, excellent work, 
but “ Outis” complains that in their eagerness to have the scheme 
pay, they are not above offering the false along with the true, and 
taking money for both. 

But*Outis’” aim is at something much more comprehensive than 
even to oust the impostor, and to substitute for his accomplish- 
ment a true and useful art. He goes back to the first principles of 
all education. Le is not content to show that drawing is a useful 
art; thatit can minister to all the other arts in their turn ; and that 
an early deficiency of eye and hand training cannot be supplied by 
any after teaching. He shows that art is not g mere accomplish- 
ment, which we may do without, but which it is better to acquire. 
It is not true to say that an education which omits art is good as far 
as it goes, but that if you would be perfect, you must superadd art. 
“Outis” takes his stand upon the broadest, and only tenable, ground 
—that of integral training. A one-sided training is not merely an 
incomplete training ; it is dangerous. Leave savage nature alone, 
and her operations will be harmoniously consistent; but develop 
in her one element exclusively, and you make her a discordant 
organism, and, as such, less developed than before. The human 
mind may be described, speaking roughly, as having two elements 
—understanding and emotion. We must observe by th 
that “ Outis’” metaphysics are not so good as his mathematics. He 
boasts (p. 118) of his emancipation from metaphysical terminology 
—an inconsistency in one who has so severely censured Mr, Bur- 
chett for errors which appear to arise from the attempt to explain 
perspective without strictly mathematical language. Yet “Outis” 
talks (p. 96) of wonder and astonishment as “ faculties midway 
between mental and emotional faculties, and common to both”! 
However, taking his division into “emotional ” and “ rational ” as 
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sufficient for the purpose, we may state his reasoning as being, 
that all our education goes upon an attempt to train and develop 
the rational, and that the emotional is left entirely uncared for. 
Hence an unregulated and insubordinate self-assertion on the 
part of the emotions. A prurient sensationalism, an itch for 
novelty, is characteristic of the modern mind, This mere 
energy Without an aim is a restless appetite provoked by the 
absence of noble and sustained occupation for the emotions. The 
emotional side of our English character, neglected and un- 
trained in the direction of nature, breaks out in monstrous and 
unexpected growths. It is not merely that all wholesome enjoy- 
ment of beauty is absent; it is that there is a greedy rush after 
excitement in all directions—in literature, in poetry, in sensa- 
tional fiction, evenin the exaggerative tone of conversation. Even 
about modern science there is a startling atmosphere unfriendly to 
philosophy and truth. “ Ontis ” traces this characteristic passion in 
more than one unlooked-for corner, e.g., in the now favourite 
game of rehabilitating historical characters. Chemistry is in the 
same category of public favour as mesmerism, and for the same 
reason. The rationally consistent relations of chemistry—what 
makes it a science—are wanting in mesmerism ; but the sensational 
excitement inseparable from the surprises of quick transformations 
is common to both, We must not pass over, inasmuch as it is 
illustrative of the completeness of this anonymous author's view, 
that he traces to the same morbid passion the rapid change- 
ableness of the fashions of female clothing. It is because we 
have been brought up in insensibility to the beauty and expressive- 
ness of the human form, that we contrive our dress without re- 
gard to this beauty, misrepresenting the machinery of motion, 
hinting joints where no joints are, concealing and cancelling 
what ought to be expressed. The fashion of dress is arbi- 
irarily decreed; a uniform fashion alike for all. And the 
rapid changes which are inexorably exacted of all women who 
would avoid being pointed at for singularity, make dress no less 
than literature minister to the gratification of the passion for 
novelty, instead of the taste for beauty and truth to nature. In 
venturing this extension of his principle, “ Outis” judiciously 
apologizes for his temerity He is aware that it is safer to 
assail a nation’s religion and politics than its fashions, and 
that he risks influence by venturing to carry principle into a 
region where reason is the most jealously excluded. However, he 
does not dwell, or lay any unnecessary emphasis, upon this exem- 
plifieation of his argument. He is content to remind us how this 
want of wsthetic perception in the woman damages her influence 
for good. If the man is paramount in intellect on the plea of 
natural endowment, the woman, by the same plea, is paramount 
in the sphere of the emotions, Here she should lead, and he 
follow; as indeed she endeavours to do in the article of dress, but 
on the mistaken tack of a perpetual strain after the new, without 
basis in the érwe. 

eaving the more striking manifestations of this indiscipline of 
the emotions, in the morbid forms of desire for the unnatural, 
the supernatural, and the pseudo-mirxculous, we may observe the 
traces of the same cause in the more ordinary conditions of daily 
life. Commerce, machinery, the daily-enacted history of the 
globe, which is brought home to our doors at eight o'clock every 
morning, ave constantly presenting a succession of fresh phases to 
the mind of the modern citizen of the world. Tis intellectual 
estimate of this flux of phenomena is as fluid as the series 
of the phenomena themselves. His conception is the Heracli- 
tean one, of all things as in a constant state of flux and trans- 
ition. His ever-roving intellectual faculties have no basis, no 
bond of union ; they do not register themselves in emotions. For 
this intellectual weakness of the age, the remedy is to be found 
in the early training of the emotions to vent themselves upon 
‘their proper objects. The studious contemplation of nature, 
accompanied by exercise of eye and hand in faithfully delineating 
her structures, not only with a view to their functions, but with a 
view to their beauty of form and rhythmic motion, seems precisely 
to fultil the conditions of the discipline required. An emotional 
susceptibility to this eternal result of all—beauty—would give a 
conviction of one abiding truth. The appetite for novelty would 
be replaced by the detaining solace of the beauty of truth, and our 
roving xpprehensiveness would grow into close and deep converse 
with its objects. The dearth of enjoyment that the wealthy feel 
in the midst of their unceasing chase after the ‘‘ something still that 
prompts the eternal sigh,” would be supplanted by a perception of 
how much more there is around us than our intellect and emotions 
are prepared to entertain. 

Nor is art-culture, as is often thought, a culture for the rich 
alone. While science and literature demand time and leisure, the 
sense of beauty, and the enjoyments arising from it, may be culti- 
vated alike by all. Thus, while intellectual culture separates 
classes, sesthetic culture may become a bond of union, a common 
‘source of enjoyment which will do more to associate the human 
family than all the hypocritical flattery from the hustings which 
insults the working man with transparent falsehoods that he smiles 
at and despises. Nature has furnished an antidote to the inevitable 
necessity of hard labour and poverty, in the fields and forests, in 
the very gardens and parks which the rich cannot create without 
building up a beauteous landscape for the enjoyment of the poor 
man :— 


But the poorest Selborne peasant, with heart and head awake, had access to 
the self-same store. Burns, in his poverty, found out that he and his class 
had in possession “ Joys that riches ne’er could buy, and joys the very best.” 
He found also that Edinburgh gentry, for all their public recognition, frank, 
affable, familiar, as our own public talk to our working class, had no more, 
but much less, sympathy with him and his pursuits than had the pet ewe he 
had left at home in Ayrshire. 

I met in a lane once, near Warwick, a man who was a letter-carricr, no 
scholar, but who had been for years in the habit of collecting wild-flowers 
and plants, plucked hastily in his daily journeys, and duly sorted and 
arranged every evening. They were not classed scientifically, but they were 
clearly distinguished nevertheless, and left each its own impression on the 
mind of the collector. He told me his work was not finished, nor was 
likely to be for what he saw, that he never wanted amusement, nor cared 
to frequent public-houses. 

We may say he was a man of calm passions, satisfied with gentle excite- 
ments. We may say, but we do not know this. Were Buonarroti or 
Cellini men of calm passions, that they were satisfied with the gentler ex- 
citement of fine art ? — Hlolbein was a man of a full habit, with 
strong passions, and a neck like a bull, but the pleasure he found in painting 
could restrain him. 

Give the strong passions of these workmen of ours a chance of finding 
solacing exercise in the pursuit and contemplation of the exhaustless stores 
of beauty they and we all have access to, awaken and cultivate their 
emotions as well as their intellects, and do this when they are boys, the 
beer-house and card-table will decline. 

If in the pursuit of his argument “Outis” is chargeable with 
a dash of quackery in exagyerating the curative virtues of his 
nostrum, his fault is, after all, a fault on the right side. There is 
a tendency in the arguments in favour of art-training to narrow 
the ground, and to plead for it as a useful or even necessary ac- 
complishment. The educational reformer must learn to demand 
its admission into the curriculum on the much broader ground 
that training which omits it is imperfect, unwholesome, and sure 
to issue in morbid conditicns of mind, just in proportion to the 
degree of impulse which it succeeds in giving to the faculties. 
“ Outis’” pleading has this great merit, that it pleads the cause 
on this broad ground. The introduction of science into schools and 
universities is far from being yet accomplished ; but it ison the way 
to be accomplished. As science advances towards its estublishment 
in our educational course, the need of an accompanying esthetic 
training will become more urgent. The introduction of art as an 
inferior and subsidiary branch will by no means satisfy its claims. 
Above all, the Universities must not be let off with the establish- 
ment of a stray Professorship of Art as an ornamental appendage, 
to discourse to young gentlemen on Continental picture-galleries 
just before the Long Vacation. Art must take its place beside the 
sciences—a co-ordinate, not a subordinate, place in education and 
in professional pursuit—as it did in Greece, as it it did in imperial 
Rome, as it did in Italy in the sixteenth century, as it must 
wherever a certain grade of civilization is reached by a wealthy 
and flourishing community. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.* 


N° persons can write more charming books of travel than natu- 
ralists who unite to knowledge of their special subject great 
general powers of observation, and a fair share of literary skill. 
Mr. Darwin’s voyage in the Leagle is a model of what such a book 
should be; and Mr. Wallace, whose share in supporting Mr. 
Darwin’s theory is well known, has written an account of hi 
journeys in the Malay ence eg which muy be fairly put 
beside it. One circumstance about it is sufficiently significant. 
Mr. Wallace’s journeys were spread over eight years, and more 
than six years have ela since his return, owing to ill-health 
and to the difficulties of arranging his large collections, amounting 
to over 125,000 specimens. Now it is obvious that had Mr. 
Wallace followed the example of book-making travellers, and 
tumbled out upon us voluminous masses of undigested diary and 
scientific disquisition, he might have composed a work from which 
the boldest reader would have shrunk in undisguised dismay. On 
the scale which some recent travellers have adopted, he would 
have filled a good-sized bookshelf. As it is, he has contented 
himself with two volumes of moderate size, of which he modestly 
says that they are “ far too small for the extent of the subjects” 
treated. Certainly, if it had been his purpose to give us a hand- 
book to the Archipelago, or an exhaustive disquisition upon its 
natural products, or even a full account of ail bis own adventures, 
the space would have been ridiculously smail. But all general 
readers may congratulate themselves on his having aimed at a 
different mark, and sifted away the chail before giving us the fine 
grain of his observations. The result is a vivid picture of tropical life, 
which may be read witb unflagging interest, aud a sufficient account 
ot his scientific conclusions to stimulate our appetite without weary- 
ing us by detail. In may safely say that we have seldom 
read a more agreeable book of its kind than Mr. Wallace’s account 
of the Malay Archipelago. 

The country is one which in many ways excites and re- 
wards the curiosity of the naturalist. Strange birds and beasts 
haunt its forests, and innumerable insects creep and fly and 
buzz and bite the enthusiastic traveller. There, for example, 
are butterflies the very sight of which caused Mr. Wallace 
tortures of delight. When he first saw the Ornithoptera C 
his heart began to beat violently, the blood rushed to his head, 
“and he felt much more like fainting than he has done when in 
apprehension cf immediate death.” The excitement produced 
a Seatac for the rest of the day. Still more affecting is his 


When Gilbert White withdrew from literary bustle to his home under 
Selborne Hanger, he was not contracting, but enlarging his domain of 
thought and feeling, Here commenced the infinite supp:y of pabulum for 
his mental and emotivnal activities. Here was his deep mine of wealth. 


* The Malay Archipelago. By A. R. Wallace. 2 vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1369. 
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account of his first interview with another species, the great 
bird-winged butterfly, Ornithoptera Poseidon. He speaks with 
rapture of its golden body, crimson breast, and the velvet black 
and green of its wings, seven inches ecross, It is one thing, he 
says, to see such a beauty in a cabinet, and quite another “to 
feel it struggling between one’s fingers, and to gaze upon its fresh 
and living beauty, a bright gem shining out amid the silent 
gloom of a dark and tangled forest. The village of Dobbo held 
that evening at least one contented man.” One half forgets that 
the Ornithoptera Poseidon would not exactly respond to this 
almost voluptuous expression of delight. The larger animals are 
perhaps more adapted to astonish the general public, and to star 
it in the Zoological Gardens. There is, for example, the cuscus, 
an animal which from its portrait seems to been a very large 
and bloated puppy fitted with a prehensile tail of portentous 
length. There is, on the other hand, a kangaroo whose tail is 
of degenerate size, the animal, like some would-be athlete, 
having taken to climbing trees—a calling for which one would 
have thought it singularly ill adapted—and having consequently 
fallen off in point of tail without gaining proportionately in 
claws. Elsewhere there is a frog of unusual liveliness, which 
is fitted out with enormous webs to its feet, and, on the 
strength of them, has taken to what it considers to be flying. 
There are pigs provided with tusks, which, as Mr. Wallace 
supposes, were once of some use to them, but, owing to the 
departure of their owners from that line of life in which 
Providence originally placed them, have grown into ridiculous 
spirals at the tops of their heads. Then we have the two great 
ornaments of animal society in these regions, though each 
of them is confined to a very narrow district. These are the 
Mias or Orang-utan, who in Mr. Wallace’s pictures looks like a 
heartless caricature of an Irishman, with a railway rug in place 
of a skin, and whose legs and arms seem to have changed places ; 
and the beautiful birds of paradise, whont Mr. Wallace alone of 
all Europeans has seen in their native wilds. Of the eighteen 
ditlerent species known he only succeeded in collecting five; but 
he can hardly speak without ecstacy of the marvellous beauty of 
these wonderful birds. The capture of the first, he says, repaid 
him for months of expectation and delay. “I thought,” he says, 
“of the long ages of the past, during which the successive gene- 
rations of this little creature had run their course—year by year 
being born, and living and dying amid these dark and gloomy 
woods, with no intelligent eye to gaze upon their loveliness; to 
all appearance such a wanton waste of beauty.” And he antici- 
pates with sadness the day when civilized man will disturb the 
nicely-balanced relations upon which the preservation of the 
species depends, and so cause “ the extinction of those very beings 
whose wonderful structure and beauty he alone is fitted to enjoy.” 
This alone, he argues, is enough to tell us that all living things 
were not made exclusively for man. 

We confess to feeling a little more sympathy with our poor 
cousins, the Orang-utans. ‘l'here is a most pathetic account of the 
childhood of one of Mr. Wallace’s pets, whose mother fell a 
victim to his scientific zeal. ‘The poor little Mias was still unable 
to feed itself, and though Mr. Wallace gave it rice-water from a 
bottle with a quill in the cork, and added sugar and cocoa-nut 
milk, the diet was scarcely nourishing enough for its needs. He 
nursed it, however, with never-failing patience. He let it play 
with his beard. He washed its poor little face, and though it 
made wry faces, it appeared to be grateful. He made it a ladder 
to play upon, and even rigged up an artificial mother with a 
buffalo skin, till it nearly choked itself with hair in trying to suck. 
He got a little monkey to play with it, to its considerable satis- 
faction, but at last the poor Mias baby was seized with diarrhoea, 
and after a temporary cure by means of castor oil, fell into an 
intermittent fever and died, regretted by all who knew it. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s acquaintance with the rest of its family was unfortunately 
confined to qualifying them for post-mortem examinations. He 
obtained nearly twenty specimens—if specimen is not an offensive 
word to apply to so human a creature—the tinest of which was 
4 feet 2 inches in — and 7 feet 8 inches across the extended 
arms. ‘They seem to be singularly amiable and inoffensive crea- 
tures, rather awkward in personal appearance, but quarrelling only 
with such obnoxious monsters as crocodiles and pythons. Ac- 
cording to native accounts, the Mias always gets the best of it on 
these occasions ; and perhaps we may regret that so interesting a 
— is likely to be extirpated as soon as the lovely birds of 

ise. 
“> hunting down these and the many other specimens which re- 
warded his labours, Mr. Wallace was exposed to numerous hard- 
ships, and not a little danger. In the island of Aru, the chief 
home of the birds of paradise, he spent six months. For about 
six weeks he lived in a remote corner of the island, alone with 
two or three servants, and a primitive race of good-natured 
savages. The mosquitoes attacked his feet with peculiar appetite, 
and he was soon laid up with numerous inflamed ulcers upon 
those useful members. He was just able to crawl down to the 
river to bathe. The most gorgeous butterflies looked him in the 
face with impunity, and fluttered away from his grasp. Birds of 

ise held their peculiar “dancing parties” in the trees, 
elevated their lovely wings, and vibrated their exquisite plumes. 
His servants shot some specimens for him; but some of these 
were devoured by the lean and hungry dogs of the natives, which 
would occasionally make a grab at the gorgeous plumage as soon 
as the operation of skinning was performed, and tear it to tatters 
before his eyes. Little marsupial animals, which correspond to 
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rats and mice, ran about all nieht nibbling whatever appeared to 
them to be eatable. Four or five species of ants were ready to 
attack everything that was not defended by a moat of water, and 
one of them had the faculty of swimming. Huge spiders lurked 
in boxes and baskets and in the folds of his mosquito curtains, 
whilst centipedes and multipedes and scorpions were omnipresent. 
In short, he was constantly on the defensive to protect his various 
collections against the depredations of all the pests that swarm 
in the tropics. The natives gathered every evening and held 
long discussions about him at the tops of their voices. They 
easily settled that he was a magician, as he had provided fine 
weather immediately upon his arrival. But the question who he 
was and what he was doing was more insoluble. The general 
opinion was, that he would bring to life again all the animals 
which he had killed and preserved, as soon as he had returned 
home. It was well known that this had been done by certain 
mysterious invaders who had killed and carried off some of their 
ancestors, who were known to be now living in the land beyond 
the sea. Mr. Wallace was regarded with some suspicion for not 
having met them, and the more so as he professed to come from a 
country with so absurd a name as N-Glung. “ My country,” said 
his leading examiner, “is Wanumbai—anybody can say Wanumbai, 
but N-Glung, who ever heard of such a name?” 

The birds of paradise were doubtless an ample reward for the 
inconveniences of life amongst such primitive people and for the 
tortures of insects and ulcers. A more serious evil was the real 
danger of travelling amongst the treacherous currents and reefs of 
the Archipelago. In one voyage in a native prau his first crew 
ran away; he lost two more for a month on a desert island ; rats 
ate his sails; his small boat was lost; he was constantly short of 
food and water, and was several times in danger of being driven 
out to sea without provisions, owing to the incapacity of his ship 
to get within less than eight points of the wind; he was thirty- 
eight days instead of twelve, the ordinary allowance, on his voy 
home; and for seventy-eight days he had not a single one of fair 
wind. Similar troubles to these beset him on various occasions, 
and he suffered many disappointments from having to discover for 
himself the best centres for collection, and from frequently reaching 
them when droughts or bad weather made collection impossible. 
In spite of these varying troubles, he met on the whole with con- 
siderable success, and not the least charm of his book is the gene- 
ral impression which it produces that he was in thoroughly good 
temper throughout, and always disposed to take the pleasantest 
view of the men and things with which he was brought in 
contact. 

(To be continued.) 


IDYLS AND EPIGRAMS.* 


SINGULAR proof of the rich variety of treasure preserved 

to us in the Greek Anthology is to be found in the ease 
with which, at the appeal of apt translators, it yields itself to the 
composition of lesser garlands. It was a great feat which Major 
Macgregor achieved some years since in publishing his complete 
version of all the Greek Epigrams; but to disguise the fact that 
his present to the reading public was an embarras de ri i, 
likely to frighten it by its bulk and completeness, was a harder 
task, and one that needed all his taste, versatility, and fondness for 
his subject. Indeed, we suspect that to the smaller and choicer 
collections by Bland and Merivale, Booth, Burges, and the band 
of contributors to the Anthologia Polyglotta, must be attributed 
whatever hold the Greek Anthology has on the estimation of the 
general reader, or in fact of any reader who cares to see it 
in other than the original language. They admit of more 
variety, and of exercise of skill in arrangement. Just as 
fair hands exercise a seemingly capricious but never unsuccessful 
choice in making up bouquets from the undigested mass of 
flowers in the gardener's basket, so a poetic scholar, cognizant 
of the wealth and variety of blossom he has to cull from, 
contrives to make up new garlands from the original Anthology, 
without being indebted to or clashing with any rival or pre- 
decessor either as to plan or details. This is eminently true of Mr. 
Garnett, whose little volume, just published, deserves to have d\iyn 
re cidn re inscribed as its second motto, so entirely does its 
quality represent the inverse ratio of its quantity. It is composed 
of some six score epigrams from the Greek, fuur or five idyls from 
Moschus and Bion, as many epigrams from Martial, and a score or 
more of Mr. Garnett’s own composition, which last are either en- 
tirely original, or suggested by some line or couplet in the Greek 
Anthology. And of these materials is made up a delightful 
volume, in which we hesitate which most to admire—the brigh 
clear perception which has caught and transferred the pith an 
marrow of the Greek, or the refinement which has been employed 
in the twofold process of extracting the honey of the Greek, and 
leaving where it was the impure matter that clung to it, but was 
unmeet for the purged ears of modern readers. 

With sufficient scholarship Mr. Garnett manifestly unites even 
greater poetic instincts. His imitations and Per ee display a 
poet’s sympathy with each airy conceit or bright idea of the original, 
which is a great security for his not erring from its spirit in his 
process of expansion; and even in his closer translations, while 
he often breaks up the Greek and re-formsit after his own fashion, 
he scrupulously renders an account of every point of his model, 


* Idylis and Epigrams; chiefly from the Greek Anthology. By Richard 
Garnett. London: y 4 Co. 1869. 
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But he is not in bondage to the letter. Formal wg less 
essential in this field than elsewhere, is held secondary by him to 
lively presentment of the general sentiment of the Greek. And 
hence Eis volume is as well adapted for the English reader, un- 
versed in, but curious about Greek epigrammatic poetry, as for 
the scholar who, comparing copy with model, can test the faithful- 
ness of spirit with which gems of Greek workmanship have been 
adapted tor English use. Both will be struck, on its perusal, with 
aconviction that many fine thoughts and bright fancies in our 
Elizabethan poetry have been borrowed—as, if we continue to 
cherish the Classics, they will be borrowed again and again—from 
the ample stoies of the Anthologia Graeca. 

For an excellent sample of Mr. Garnett’s skill in recasting the 
Greek, so as to vary its idiom without losing a particle of its 
essence, we should cite, but for its length, Meleager’s epigram “ On 
a pet Leveret ” (cxxvi., compare Jacobs. 120). We commend to 
those interested in such matters a comparison of the Greek and the 
English, and turn to a shorter epigram translated from Paulus 
Silentiarius, as equally suitable to our purpose. The Greek 
runs :— 

6 rpitoc dpyxerae On 
papawipevog* 
pycé im’ Snpoy Exace wot org * 
GAN’ geiderar odre (Jacobs. xxviii.) 
It is surprising how much force and neatness is imparted to the 
point of this epigram by Mr. Garnett’s happy transposition of the 
second and third couplets, as well as by other slight deflections 
from the letter of the Greek :— 
The light I thrice have lit with amorous pains, 
So late she lingers, to the socket wanes: 
Another night to fruitless watch is given ; 
Another perjury has scoffed at Heaven. 
Expiring flame, how happy would it be, 
Could my fond passion disappear with thee. 
In the version, too, of a four-lined epigram by Agathias (Ixxviii. 
Jacobs. 32), it is searcely too much to affirm that the copy is more 
pointed than the original, although the sole liberty taken by the 
translator consists in rearrangement and concentration. The 
Greek is found in most selections. The English of Mr. Garnett 
is:— 
My wreath, my hair, my girdle gratefully 
To Venus, Pallas, Dian ofiered be: 
By whose concurrent favour | enjoy 
My wedded bliss, my chastity, my boy. 

But these are not paraphrases ; and Mr. Garnett leaves us in no 
doubt as to which he regards as his paraphrastic efforts, by mark- 
ing such with an asterisk in his table of contents. Some of these 
are singularly lively and real, and introduce a point which none 
but an ancient Greek would detect on the surface of the Greek, 
although rewlly it is there. We would instance an epigram by 
Philip of Thessalonica in which a rheumatic or palsied tisherman 
dedicates his tackle to his patron-god. This epigram is number 
xev. in Mr. Garnett’s collection (Jacobs. 22); and we quote the 
conclusion, in which the offering is summed up with a hint, which 
the paraphrase converts into an admission, that Peison offers what 
he can no longer use. These implements, says the Greek verse, 

Nleiowy 6 ypereic répev, Erzpopog adn, 
BptOdpevog Kaparorg. 
but the English imparts to the sentence a quaint, unexpected 
ending, known to scholars as a case of rapa zpooduxiay, 
In fine 
All wiles I used unwary fish to hem, 
And all the colds I caught in catching them. 

As we have already hinted, this liberty of paraphrase facilitates 
the realization in English of the bright points of a Greek epigram, 
without the impurity which often beclouded them. A compari- 
son of the Greek of an epigram of much beauty, by Paulus Silen- 
tiarius (G. xlv. Jacobs. ix.), with Mr. Garnett’s graceful paraphrase 
of it, would illustrate this contrast. In the English, as will be 
seen, there is no want of epigrammatic force ; and all that is done 
is to substitute reticence and delicate allusion for the outspoken 
language which in the Greek repels, instead of attracting :— 

‘Thine eves are dull as though released they were 

But late by Sleep, the mild imprisoner ; 

Thy cheeks their hue, their comeliness thy tost 

Tresses, thy limbs their buoyancy have lost : 

The languors or the longings thou dost prove 

Of satistied or of expectant Love. 

If those depress, a happy man was he. 

If these enkindle, happy will he be. 
In fact, nothing strikes us so much, in the perusal of these versions 
from the Anthology, as the rare tact and skill with which their 
author brings out the charms, and suppresses the offences, of the 
Greek. We do not know his equal in throwing into a single line 
2 neat and epigrammatic substitute for an unpresentable allusion. 
But, whether close or periphrastic, his translations are always ani- 
mated by a kindred wit, alert to catch the spirit and realize the 
gist of the original. Witness this graceful and close rendering of 
an epigram by Marcus Argentarius, which has an interest, beyond 
its graceful expression, in its noting so early the predilection of 
the — tribe for grape juice, which has given rise to a French 

roverb :— 

' Warble no more thy mellow melody, 

Sweet blackbird, from that knotty oaken tree. 


But where the clambering vine her tendril weaves, 

Come wiaging to the hospitable eaves ; 

And chaunt uncaged, for that, thy race’s fo2, 

Fosters the bird-lime-bearing mistletoe. 

Tut this the purple grape, so duly thine, 

For minstrelsy should ne’er be scant of wine. 
This one, too, from Antipater of Sidon, is in Mr. Garnett’s neatest 
and happiest style. It is on the classical joke as to the voracity of 
Hercules :— 

Honey and milk are sacrifice for thee, 

Kind Hermes, inexpensive deity. 

But Hercules demands a sheep a day 

For keeping—as he says—the wolf at bay. 

Imports it much, meek browsers of the sod, 

Whether the beast devours you or the god ? 


The former of these epigrams, by its very _— character, re- 
minds us to refer to the translations from Moschus and Bion, in the 
beginning of the volume, though it be but to notice that they 
nicely represent the grace and tine word-painting of those charm- 
ing artists. 

or the most part Mr. Garnett’s work is characterized by 
careful study of the interpretation of his originals. In some cases— 
e.g., in the meaning of a passage in Antiphilus—we believe he is 
more to be followed than Major Macgregor, whose version is found 
in his Fifth Book, epigram 225. It is @ propos of a superstitious 
old crone’s resort to a mode of ascertaining the will of heaven 
which ay Macgregor apparently identifies with the “ rocking- 
stone.” Antiphilus describes her as “lifting the prophetic stone, 
trying it with her hands” (uavrw depe yeipece 

ajor Macgregor translates 
The stone 
Which at her feet, as Phoebus priestess lay, 
Tried with her hands—first one, then both—to sway, 
This force can hardly be in dept, for which reason we prefer Mr. 
Garnett’s version— 
Eubule, craving Heaven's will to know, 
Would poise a pebble— 


which indeed the whole of the context supports. On the other 
hand, Major Macgregor has hit off the pun or play on the words 
kéopoc, edxoopov in the twenty-third epigram of Marcus Argen- 
tarius more thoroughly than Mr. Garnett in his epigram (No. 
xxiv.). One or two other minor points of interpretation we would 
suggest for reconsideration. In the hundredth epigram, one by 
Mnasaleas, the force of 6Aod %eiva in the fourth verse seems un- 
represented. The epigram, in this version, runs— 
The crooked bow and arrow-spending case 
Promachus hangs up in this holy place, 
Phoebus, to thee. ‘The shafts remain apart, 
For each is buried in a foeman’s heart, 
Might not the last verse run ?— 
Dire guest-gifts, lodging in the foeman’s heart. 
In the same page, doubting whether ratc can refer 
to “rain,” we should prefer “ joying in the fountain’s spray” to 
“leaping lover of the rain,” although the latter, per se, would 
be applicable enough to the frog. And, again, at the close of a 
very prettily turned epigram of Paulus Silentiarius (xlvii.), Mr. 
Garnett, unless he reads in the last line iori ydp dpeuxdrnc, 
whereas all the texts we have seen have icri yap ipeardra, is 
wrong in attributing the last line to the male lover rather than 
the female. His version rans— 
Why dost thou weep? Lest thou shouldst leave me, dear. 
It was a lie, but one I loved to hear. 
We submit that it should be so altered as to continue Eumenis or 
Lais’s speech to the end of the epigram ; as thus, perhaps, for want 
of aught better :— 
Why dost thus weep? Lest thou shouldst leave 
were, I fear, 
It is but just, however, after venturing these emendations, to ex- 
press our sense of the remarkable accuracy of interpretation which 
characterizes the great mass of these translations, an accuracy often 
as much proved by a paraphrase that recognises some nicety of 
sense as if resort had been had to the strictest literality. 

It is not surprising that one whose mind is so imbued with the 
spirit of the Greek epigrams should transfer some flavour of them, 
as well as something of their outward form, to his own experi- 
ments in the same vein. And it might occur to some, on reading 
the neat and graceful translation of Sannazaro’s charming epigram, 
“ Queritat huc illuc raptum,” &c. (given in p. 13), by the author's 
father (more famous as a philologist than an epigrammatist), that 
there is hereditary predisposition in this case, suggesting topics 
which familiarity with the Anthology renders it easy to mould into 
shape. At any rate Mr. Garnett’s own epigrams, whether original, 
or suggested (as in the case of Nos. xiii. xliv. xlix. Ixxi. al as 
or two others) by some lines or couplets in the Anthology, have 
very much the ring of the Greek, and in point of shape and fashion 
“favour” the fountain of all epigrams. In the translations 
it is not easy to decide how far their author is a humourist 
because he happens to turn in a lively style, such as is 
adopted in Ep. cxxxv. a jeu d'esprit, the credit of which 
belongs chiefly to Leonidas of Alexandria. But in the “ Dresden 
Venuses,” p. 23, we discover the discipline of long converse with 
the Greek Anthology influencing the graceful treatment of a com- 
parison purely original; and in one or two others—e.g., xli., 
“ Simplicity is best” ; lvii., a sort of Divorce Court epigrain ; 


exliv., “Time and the poet”—traces of a humour capable of as 
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The gift by Nature boon supplied 
This pair unequally divide ; . 
The traveller's tale is far from small, 
The monkey has no tail at all ; 
an epigram in form and point as worthy of the name as that of 
Leonidas just referred to:— 
Menodotis’s portrait here is kept ; 
Most odd it is 
How very like to all the world, except 
Menodotis. 

Our favourite among the “suggested” epigrams is “A Cupid 
earved on a Shell,” for which an anonymous epigram in the Ninth 
Book of the Authologia Palatina gave the cue. It is in the same 
delightful vein as what may be called the “gem” epigrams 
xix. Ixx., and has a very Greek-ish manner and finish. Another 
amusing epigram, with the author's name, R. Garnett, attached to 
it, forms what we count as his second “ proem ”—an invocation to 
all the gods to smile on the epigrammatist, and give him, as the 
fairies are wont to do at the christenings they honour, each their 
own special boon. This epigram, an excellent substitute for an 
introduction, ends :— 

And last, without which all were not enough, 

Vouchsafe, most potent /Eolus, a puti. 
We must end our remarks on his pleasant book with a reference 
to this introductory couplet, and assure him that, if he will but 
in his next edition append a table of references to the Greek, and 
so remove the only retarding influence to a prosperous voyage, his 
path will be so clear to success as to render the invocation of any 
nuuiber of JA%oluses supererogatory. 


PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE’S LECTURES.* 
ROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE has done well to republish 


his Inaugural Lecture as ene of his Six Lectures on Cur- | 


rency. It contains a protest against a prevalent misconception as 
to the province of political economy, which cannot be repeated too 
often. ‘This misconception is rarely expressed in words, but it 
maintains a tight and persistent grasp on the thoughts of writers 
and speakers on economical subjects, “They never seem quite 
able to escape the impression that political economy is a branch 
of politics.” They assume that the political economist is simply 
the politician dealing with economy, and, in consequence of this, 
they assume further that whenever the politician has arrived 
at 2 definite economical conclusion, he has nothing to do but 
to carry it out in practice as soon as opportunity offers. It is 
only by the prevalence of this assumption that we can explain 
the amount of passion which often finds its way into economical 
ccntroversies. ts presence there is not attributable to the mere 
heat of debate or to that desire of victory for victory’s sake 
from which scientific writers are no more exempt than their 
neighbours. ‘This will not explain the diffusion of the ex- 
citement beyond the professors of the science. Agricultural 
chemists may grow warm over the comparative merits of this or 
that manure, but the agricultural public ‘feels no interest in the 
dispute beyond a placid desire to ascertain which will best suit 
particular classes of soil. Compare this attitude of mind with 
that which the public—agricultural and non-agricultural alike— 
consistently maintains on the subject of large or small farming. 
Observe the triumph with which writers of one school claim to 
have demonstrated that the gross production of the country is 
increased by one or the other system, and the despairing energy 
with which their opponents set themselves to disprove the 
alleged result. To what is this due but to the unconscious belief 
that when once the politician has ascertained what political 
economy has to tell him as to the fact, the question is finally de- 
cided. If it were equally taken for granted that the adoption of 
a particular manure would follow inevitably upon its being 
proved to make the soil more fertile than any other, those 
persons who believed that its use would be injurious to health 
would be equally anxious to disprove its fertilizing efficacy. 
They are not thus anxious because ae know that in this case the 
increase of production will not be the only element taken into 
account. If the limits of political economy were detined with as 
much clearness as those of agricultural chemistry, this confusion 
would be at once removed. It would then be seen that, in the 
words of Professor Price, the suggestions of political economy 
are the suggestions “ of a single department only. Its conclusions 
are not final, nor supreme. ‘They may be over-ridden, modified, 
or rejected at the dictation of a yet more universal science, by the 
order of still wider and higher knowledge.” It would be, for ex- 
ample, the proper function of an economist to estimate the effects 
of the law which enjoins the equal division of his land amongst 
the children of a deceased father on the cultivation of the land, and 
on the productiveness of agricultural industry in France— 

It might be his office to submit to the legislator that such a law of inherit- 
ance sentences France to sinall properties, to their frequ:nt sale and re-sale, 
to insufficiency of capital for successful cultivation, to great difficulties of 
drainage and manuring, and the like; and on economical grounds, as an 
expert called in to communicate his professional knowledge, he would be 
entitled to propose the substitution of the free liberty of testation for the iron 
rule of equal division which governs inheritance in France. But what an- 


* The Principles of Currency, Six Lectures. By Bonamy Price, Pro- 
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law of equal division amongst children was implanted in the human heart by 
the Creator, and tiiat it was a thousand times better not to offend against 
a moral feeling than to grow richer by its violation? He would be silenced, 
and he would have no ground for complaint ; fer his authority does not ex- 
tend over the whole of human life. The teachings of his sci:nce have to be 
combined with the injunctions of other sciences, and it is the political man 
alone, the statesman, who is authorized to measure and compare the divers: 
recommendations of the several departments of knowledge. It rests with 
him to say what is the final resultant which comes out from the combination 
of all the considerations involved. And if the Frenchman’s feeling about 
the law of nature to bequeath property equally among children is to be re- 
futed, the refutation must be made by the philosophical politician. 

It is not necessary that the politician and the political econo- 
mist should never be united in the same man. All that is required 
is that the two characters should be kept distinct. As it is, the 
intluence derived from the one is too often used to promote the 
objects of the other. Political feeling is found 

intruding itself into the study of economical facts, imparting to them a 


| bias from without, colouring the lessons which they teach, and applying 


them to political ends, to objects quite distinct from the purposes of political 
economy ; and what is the inevitable efiect of such a spectacle on the public 
mind? The political fecling is plainly discerned, even when the economist 
himself is unconscious of its influence. It is inferred that political economy 
is brought in to promote politics. The arrangements of the facts, the emphasis 
given to their several elements, the conclusions they are described as yield- 
ing, are suspected, and the final result is the feeling, which mects us on 
every side, of half respect for, half distrust of, political economy. The public 
does not bow down to the assertions of the economist as it submits to the 
utterances of a physician or a barrister, The true dignity of the science is 
defaced, 

The remainder of the Inaugural Lecture deals with a second 
obstacle to which political economy is exposed. “ In other sciences 
a truth once won is won for ever’; in political economy positions 
which ‘attain the quality of demonstration” are “denied or ignored 
as readily as if they were the hypothesis of an empiric.” . . “The 
error they were supposed to have dispelled resumes its possession 
of the public mind, just as if it were the infallible suggestion of 
instinct.” The revived advocacy of protection and of an incon- 
vertible currency in the United States are obvious instances of 
this truth, but Professor Price finds an equally pertinent illustra- 
tion in the history of the “ Mercantile Theory.” The doctrine 
that wealth consists solely of money, or of the precious metals 
which are the raw material of money, “ has taken its place among 
the barbarous ideas of the ages of darkness.” “Tell a great mer- 
chant or banker of the City that he believes in the mercantile 
theory, and he will resent the imputation as an affront to his 
understanding.” This statement forms a natural introduction to 
the special subject of Professor Price’s remaining lectures. He 
asserts that the popular doctrine of currency is nothing more than 
the mercantile theory under a fresh disguise. “ It may be consigned 
by philosophers to the limbo of nursery toys, but it lives on all the 
same, and is master of the mind of the City ”:— 

The doctrine that gold is wealth—the doctrine which Mr. Mill paints as 
an absurdity so palpable that the present age regards it as incredible, as a 
crude fancy of childhood—breathes in every line of the City articles of all 
our daily newspapers, Traders are exhorted to carry on their operations 
with confidence, and to send their orders boldly to China and Japan, for 
gold is coming in, and discount is sure to below. But if Englishmen are 
found to be buying food and clothing and raw materials from abroad, and 
are paying for them in gold, the merchants are warned to prepare for a 
coming storm: panic is at hand, and a crisis imminent, for the foreigner is 
getting hold of the staff of life, and England is losing it. It isnot one paper 
or two which is saying all this, it is Every City article is penetrated 
through and through with the belief that the importation of gold is a good 
thing, and its exportation a bad thing, The same thought, the same lan- 
guage, pervades every counting-house, and is heard on every exchange. The 
unhappy man who should say aloud thatphe was glad to see gold leaving 
England, would be gazed upon as a Rip Van Winkle, who had reappeared 
from the dead. 


Professor Price proceeds, in the following lectures, to subject the 
- of currency to an analysis of remarkable stringency. 
Whether his readers agree or disagree with his conclusions, the 
must one and all be struck with the luminous completeness of his 
exposition. There is never any uncertainty as to his meaning, nor 
any room for suspicion that he has consciously shrunk from 
testing a weak place in his system. In his hands currency loses 
all the obscurity which has hitherto surrounded it, and becomes 
intelligible, and even attractive. The secret of this agreeable 
revolution is told in a sentence. ‘The perplexity, the confusion, 
the inextricable tangle which have so long and so cruelly beset 
currency have sprung up from one great tap-root, the perverse 
importance attached to the quantities used of coin and bank- 
notes.” There is the key-note of Professor Price’s symphony, 
and it recurs again and again in every combination. The im- 
portance attached to the quantities used of coin and bank-notes 
is a ‘perverse importance.” Substitute, he says, for this idea 
the true one—that for the sovereign and the bank-note, “as for all 
goods,” the sole point of importance is the goodness of their quality 
—and the complications of currency flee away. Whetherthe amount 
of gold in the Bank cellar be small or large, whether the notes in 
circulation be few or many, is a matter of infinitely little moment, 
provided “ that the sovereign is made of pure metal and has full 
weight, and that the bank-note will be paid on demand.” Take 
care of the quality, says Professor Price, and the quantity will 
take care of itself. The public, he argues, has never any difficulty 
in getting as many of these tools as it wants and can pay for, and 
no legislation will make it use more of them than it wants. 
Anything that the State can do in the way of regulating the 
quantity of gold or paper in circulation is therefore, in his view, 
merely a work of supererogation. The only sphere in which the 
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State can do either good or harm is that which concerns the'r 
qualities. It can take care that the sovereign shall he worth 
twenty shillings, and that the bank-note shall be convertible at 
par, and that is all. Up to that point its interventioa is useful, 
and, in most cases, necessary; beyond that point it is needless, 
and at the same time innocuous. ‘Thus, according to Professor 
Price’s own conception, his main work is the demolition of all the 
legendary superstructure which has grown up round these simple 
instruments of exchange. He is the Cornewall Lewis of cur- 
rency, and his book might almost be called “ An Inquiry into the 
Credibility of City Articles.” 

In the lecture on “ Metallic Currency ” Professor Price puts the 
question, Can a country have too much gold? Yes, he answers, 
very easily. Gold is a tool, and, like other tools, it has to be paid 
for. It follows that needlessly to multiply tools is simply to lock 

so much capital. A gardener must have a spade, or he will 
not be able to Co his work; but, if he buys a dozen spades at once, 
he will have no return for the greater portion of his money until 
such time as the spades first taken into use come to wear out. It 
is so in principle with sovereigns. Gold-mining “ is a very expen- 
sive affair; a great deal of timber and tools and gunpowder and 
wages is consumed in the business, and the country which gets 
the gold has to pay for all these things.” Therefore, he contends, 
the question about the quantity of gold resolves itself into this— 
“How much gold does 2 country require, so as to make it worth 
its while to buy and pay for it with other commodities?” This 
depends on the number and amount of sales in which gold is 
employed. In other words, “the question of the distribution of 
the precious metals is, at bottom, a question of the commercial 
habits of diiferent countries ” :— 

A nation is not the poorer for possessing little gold, nor the richer for 
having much ; and I earnestly beg of you to keep this truth in mind. The 
precious metals flow to countries of low civilization, of great political inse- 
curity, Which hoard money, and trade for cash; whilst they find small 
resting-place in lands of high commercial development, where property is 
safe, and the recovery of debts easy, and the owners of goods are willing to 
part with them for cheques and bills and other processes of deferred pay- 
ment. ‘There is probably no country in the world which, in comparison of 
the extent of its busiuess, wants and uses so little of the precious metals as 
England. 

In England, as Professor Price puts it in another place, gold 
is mainly wanted for “change”; and, when there is more gold 
than can be used for this purpose, it has to be idle, or to be 
exported to countries in which it is in more request. The 
number of bank-notes in circulation is determined by similar 
considerations. Paper is for many purposes a more convenient 
instrument than gold, and in so far as it is so bank-notes will 
find a public willing to use them. They must be of the right 
quality, of course—that is, they must be really convertible— 
because, if this condition is wanting, they will no more do their 
proper work than a bag of copper-gilt sovereigns would do the 
work of gold. But, given this, they will pass from hand to hand 
in numbers exactly proportionate to the transactions in which 
they ave used. If more are issued than are wanted, they imme- 
diately find their way to the bank again. For a bank-note 1s 
nothing more than a banker’s acknowledgment of a debt due by 
him to the public. Custom and convenience have created a 
special use for these acknowledgments. In Scotland, where one- 

ound notes are issued, they largely take the place of sovereigns ; 
in England they occupy an intermediate position of their own. 
But in both countries they are merely another form of change ; 
consequently the demand for them is regulated, as in the case of 
gold, by the number of purchases in which change is required. 
Thus a man living in London will use fewer notes than a man 
living in the country, and coming up to London for a month in 
the season. Why? Because the former pays his bills by cheques, 
while the latter, having only a country banker, brings up with 
him a store of bank-notes to pay for his London purchases. But, 
supposing the journey to London is put off at the last moment, 
the notes drawn out for the purpose are sent back to the country 
banker. Nothing that the Bank of England can do in the way of 
inflation will induce the man who pays his country bills by 
cheques to keep any stock of them in his house, 

We have only touched on the cardinal features of Professor 
Price’s theory, but the collateral discussions introduced into these 
lectures will be found equally interesting. In particular, the 
lecture entitled “ What is a Bank? ” is really a remarkable piece 
of expositiun. The complicated system of English banking is 
reduced to frst principles, and drawn out like a map before the 
reader, 


PHINEAS FINN.* 


EFLECTING on Mr. Disraeli’s career, it would be rash to 
atlirm that the professions of novelist and politician are 
incompatible. Mr. Disraeli, it is true, is like Juvenal’s Greek. 
No trade comes amiss to him; no tour de force is too perilous or 
too extravagant for his courage and ingenuity. But Mr. Trollope 
is a steady-going, prosaic Euyishman, and with the virtues pos- 
sesses something of the pouderosity of that typically immobile 
character. On those who read to be startled, his performances 
will fall rather dat after those of the older novelist. He can go 
through a certain number of time-honoured tricks with variations, 
in the most unexceptionable manner; but he is not versatile and 
he is uot brilliant, at least with the brilliancy and versatility of 
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Mr. Disraeli. Nobody can draw a clergyman better, and he is' 
perhaps the most trustworthy male lectuver living on the mental 
anatomy of young ladies. For these are subjects that seem to suit 
him exactly. For walking in dangerous places caution is more 
serviceable than agility. In dealing with women and with the 
Church an over-lively fancy is likely to become a snare. In either 
case a little wickedness and a little cynicism are expected of the 
novelist, but both must be duly watered with veneration and sen- 
timent. If the infusion is too strong, he loses caste; if it is too 
weak, he loses readers. ‘The proprieties must be observed, ruat 
calum; and yet the most rigid sticklers for them do so love a 
little naughtiness. It is a great triumph to be able to gratif 
their tastes without incurring their displeasure ; and that triump 
has certainly been won by Mr. Trollope. From time to time his 
men have been wicked, but the wickedness bas never been very 
unseemly. Once or twice a lady has been on the point of trans- 
gression, but something has always intervened to prevent the 
catastrophe ; and though he has been quietly laughing at the par- 
son for any number of years, he has never yet laughed at him in 
a manner unworthy of the most exemplary churcl-goer. 


But the light castigation, coupled with an implied reverence 
for their order, which is so admirably in place where avomen or 
the clergy are concerned, is not the style of treatment of all 
others calculated to create an impression when applied to a con- 
temporary statesman. Epigrams levelled at the sex or the cloth 
cannot be too carefully toned down. It is dangerous to laugh out- 
right at the imbecility of a bishop, the follies of a fashionable 
woman, or the pretentious silliness of a young curate. In the one 
case the writer is set down by a great many good people as an 
unbeliever; in the other, as a misogynist. His book is damned if 
he does not contrive to get some fun out of his subject; but it 


will be excluded from every decent household if he does not keep . 


his fun under proper control. With regard to our statesmen it 
is different. From time immemorial a very considerable latitude 
has been permitted in this direction. Junius and Swift have been 
the most popular of our political writers. You may caricature to 
your heart's content; you may misrepresent, abuse, and insinuate, 
and the respectable will listen to you as eagerly as the ill-regu- 
lated. You are not generally supposed to be a person of peculiarly 
diabolical tendencies if you indulge in the wildest invective 
against Mr. Gladstone. You may call Mr. Bright Cleon, and Mr. 
Disraeli Zamiel, and you need add no qualifying clause whatso- 
ever. In point of fact, if you throw mud at them at all, you had 
better throw it vigorously, or nobody will notice you. And if you 
can manage to bring a little personality in, you will show that 
you know your business as well as Artemus Ward’s American jour- 
nalist did, who wrote a series of letters in his paper ridiculing the 
appearance of a rival editor's sister, who had a cast in her eye. In 
one instance Mr. Trollope has availed himself pretty freely of the 
privileges accorded to a novelist in this direction, but for the most 
part he discourses of his political puppets with the same subdued 
chivalry and reverence with which he has for years recorded the 
sayings and doings of Church dignitaries and young ladies afflicted 
with the tender passion. Possibly the reason why he has allowed 
himself more freedom of speech than usual in his attack upon the 
Right Honourable President of the Board of Trade is to be found 
in the estimate—in some particulars the curiously inaccurate 
estimate—which he has formed of that gentleman’s character. 
“ He was gifted,” says Mr. Trollope, in introducing his victim to 
us at a private dinner-party, “ with a moral skin of great thick- 
ness. Nothing said against him pained him; no attacks wounded 
him; no raillery touched him in the least. There was not a 
sore spot about him, and probably his first thought, on waking 
every morning, told him that he at least was totus teres 
atque rotundus.” If this is the case, though the fact is certainly 
new to us, he °3 not likely to be very angry with Mr. Trollope 
for the liberties taken with him. If his skin is really that of a 
rhinoceros, Mr. Trollope may of course belabour him till Dooms- 
day, and never raise a wheal, Otherwise Mr. Bright might have 
taken it in bad part that his after-dinner conversations and habits 
should be sketched, whether from life or from imagination, for the 
amusement of “he readers of the St. Paul's Magazine. For Mr. 
Trollope is cruelly careful that the veriest child shall not fail to 
recognise his pet aversion under the alias he has given him. With 
historical and needlessly elaborate minuteness he describes his 
robustness, age, hair, height, gait, complexion, eyes, nose, lips, 
coat, trowsers, and waistcoat. ‘“ He always wore a black swallow- 
tail coat, black trowsers, and black silk waistcoat. In the house 
at least he was always so dressed, and at dinner-tables. What 
difference there might be in his costume, when at home at Staley- 
bridge, few of those who saw him in London had the means of 
knowing.” Our _—— are artfully alienated from him by the 
assertion that he is slow to perceive a joke. His heaviness is por- 
tentous, and his rudeness incredible. He is dictatorial to his host, 
quarrelsome and overbearing to his brother guests, and sermonizes 

ersistently after dinner. When he is gone, a Cabinet Minister 

azards the reflection that in the bosom of his family he is likely 
to be oppressive, and the hero of the story fully concurs in it:— 

His fault is not arrogance, so much as ignorance that there is, or should 
be, a difference between public and private life. In the House of Commons 
aman in Mr. Turnbull’s position must speak with dictatorial assurance. He 
is always addressing, not the House only, but the country at large, and the 
country will not believe in him unless he believe in himself. But he forgets 
that he is not always addressing the country at large. 1 wonder what sort 
of a time Mrs. Turnbull and the little Turnbulls have of it ? 

Phineas, as he went home, made up his mind that Mrs. Turnbull and the 
little Turnbulls must probably have a bad time of it. 
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By the side of this bold effort of a master’s hand the portraits of 
the other Parliamentary leaders are inoffensive and colourless. 
Very little of this peculiar kind of banter is expended upon any of 
them. They speak and act for the most part like the great vague 
divinities that they are to most of us, and, if once and again we are 
favoured with any of their tricks of speech or personal foibles, it is 
manifest that their chronicler is not sneering, but merely detailing 
eccentricities which he thinks it may be interesting to his readers 
to be made acquainted with. It is only the contemplation of Mr. 
Bright that acts upon Mr. Trollope as a red rag upon a bull. He 
fights neither with small nor great, but only with Mr. Bright. He 
sy dull speeches in his mouth—surely an unpardonable solecism ; 

e represents him invariably as solemnly arrogant and devilishly 
cunning, and introduces an amiable lady sighing for his death :— 

“ My own impression is that nothing would save the country so effectually 
at the present moment as the removal of Mr. Turnbull to a higher and a 
better sphere.” 

“ Let us say the House of Lords,” said Phineas. 

“God forbid!” said Lady Laura. 

Mr. Bright and his brother statesmen are, of course, only the 
accessories to the story. Phineas Finn, unlike most of Mr, Trol- 
lope’s works, is a novel with a hero, the impecunious son of a 
country doctor, who gets into Parliament at five-and-twenty, 
is in the Ministry a year or two afterwards, fights a duel, rides 
an unmanageable horse, is fallen in love with three or four times 
by ladies of rank, saves a Cabinet Minister from the hands of 
garotters, is as strong as a coal-heaver, and as handsome as 
Apollo. Besides all this, he gives up a place of two thousand 
a year, and blights his prospects for ever, by a punctilious 
conscientiousness. He falls in love with the most charming 
facility, and is proposed to by a lady of great beauty and enor- 
mous fortune, who has lately refused the Duke of Omnium. 
Though ambitious, and with the certainty of a brilliant career 
before him in the profession which he prefers to all others, he 
leaves London at the call of duty, at tue end of the novel, to 
settle down in contented obscurity at Cork with a poor Irish girl 
whose only merit is that she is more deeply in love with him than 
the rest of her sex. His personal adventures are in many respects 
entertaining, and his love complications, like most love complica- 
tions invented by Mr. Trollope, are rather above than below the 


a — variety of detail, which so often gives an air of reality 
to the most ordinary creations. Nobody has relied more per- 
sistently upon these two sources of attraction than Mr. Trollope has 
done, and it may be questioned whether any writer in any age has 
known how to make a more effective use of them. Put a cha- 
racter in plenty of situations, and it will be very strange if he is 
not likeable in one or two of them. Mr. Trollope thoroughly 
understands the art of putting his characters through their paces. 
If you don’t care much for any of his men or women for a 
time, you may generally hurry on with the conviction that 
you will see something or other to like in them directly. Un- 
fortunately the converse is too often true. ig fades 
into diclike, and interest into tedium. If the highest aim 
of the novelist were to report of men and things as seen 
through the medium of a colourless imagination, it would be the 
highest praise that could be given to a writer to say that his 
characters seldom pleased or repelled you very much, but that 
they were not the kind of people it would be very desirable 
to be acquainted with; for the same reflection would apply to 
a vast majority of the people you meet in real life. Only, unfor- 
tunately, we read a novel simply to be amused, while we associate 
with our fellows for a variety of other purposes. I’rom a man of Mr. 
Trollope’s powers we expect something more than the dexterous 
catching of a likeness. The periodic photographic school of novel- 
writing has its advantages. When once a tolerable proficiency 
is acquired, stories may be multiplied with amazing rapidity, 
none of them much better or worse than its predecessors. Pro- 
vided each creature is tolerably like a human being, and has a 
different set of features from its companions, very little seems to be 
cared for grouping or the effects of light and shade. The last 
thing in the world apparently that is aimed at is the working out 
of a simple and harmonious whole. The multiplication of figures 
is the chief thing, and the system of continuing the story 
indefinitely to a certain extent baffles criticism. You can never 
say that the whole displeases you, because you can never be 
sure that you have got the whole. If the plan is pushed much 
further, clever novels bid fair to become as ephemeral as the daily 
pee. Several of Mr. Trollope’s novels have risen beyond the 
evel of Phineas Finn, especially one or two in which the clergy- 
men and young ladies predominate. But, as regards the great 
mass of his stories, few of his admirers have any definite recollec- 
tion of any number of them. If Phineas Finn is remembered a 
few years hence, distinctly from the other tales in which many of its 
characters appear, it will owe its vitality to its political sketches, 
which are now comparatively devoidof interest, while the recollec- 
tion of the events recorded is fresh and the excitement gone. The 
future historian may refer to it tu discover what was the material of 
which Mr. Bright’s waistcouts were made, and what was the 
bearing of the other Liberal leaders of the time in society; but 
the deplorable fact that it does not contain a single specimen of 
the parson of the period will very likely prevent its being read 
by the unprofessional dabblers in antiquities, who will betake 
themselves to Mr. Trollope’s novels principally for the purpose of 
unearthing that extinct and interesting national curiosity, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A mone the most interesting American publications are the 
< periodical Reports of the officers at the head of the great 
Financial Departments, which differ in many important respects 
from similar documents in this country, and owe their principal 
value to these peculiar characteristics. The exclusion of the 
Executive Departments from that direct relation with the Legis- 
lature which exists universally in the constitutional Governments 
of Europe obliges the administration to adopt a different mode of 
communicating its views and enforcing the results of its experi- 
ence; and the Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and his 
chief subordinates generally contain, not merely the dry statistics 
and detailed practical information to be found in our own depart- 
mental blue-books, but also an exposition of the views and policy 
of the department which fulfils, more or less imperfectly, the pur- 
pose of the annual Budget speech under a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Itis worthy of remark that the officials, almost without 
exception, take a position perfectly independent, not only of the 
Legislature, but even of the President; and that their Reports 
are not less distinctiy opposed to the recent Message in favour of 
virtual repudiation than to the extreme protective policy and 
erratic financial legislation of Congress. ‘This fact is probably 
ascribable, not to the original selection of men of sound eco- 
nomical views for these situations, but to that practical good sense 
and correct judgment which office seems generally to develop in 
American statesmen, even when their language, while filling what 
we should consider positions of almost equally grave responsi- 
bility in the Senate or the House, has been most extreme and un- 
wise. And indeed the practical consequences of the economic 
— lately pursued in America, as they force themselves upon 
the attention of the chiefs of the Revenue Departments, can 
hardly fail to bring home to the mind of an able and in- 
telligent administrator a strong conviction of its unsoundness 
and impolicy. Two Reports are now before us—that of the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue * and that of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Both take a sound economical view 
of the situation of the country ; neither appears to be the work 
of a trained and scientific economist. acts, not principles, 
have satisfied them of the importance of those economic laws 
which Congress persistently ignores and deties. The Com- 
missioner of the Revenue considers in detail the influence of the 
legislation of the last six years on the condition of the people, 
and brings out a series of practical results sufficient, one would 
think, to confute the subtlest advocate of Protection, and to sur- 
prise even the staunchest believer in Free Trade. The direct and 
immediate injuries inflicted on the consumer and on the producer, 
on the people individually and on the State, by the ultra-protec- 
tive tariff of the Radical party, are greater and more obvious than 
we should have ventured to anticipate. It is proved beyond 
doubt that since the war, despite a large increase in particular 
classes of manufactures, despite the exorbitant bounties granted to 
“native industry,” industry is worse off than it was in 1860 or 
before. The rate of wages has risen by 60 per cent., the chief 
art of which of course represents the depreciation of the currency ; 
but all the commodities which the labourer has to purchase having 
risen in a greater ratio, the increase in his nominal earnings covers 
areal decrease in his practical remuneration. The man whose 
week's earnings used to purchase a barrel of flour now receives @ 
dollar where he formerly got sixty cents; but at the end of the 
week he finds himself unly able to purchase five-sixths of a barrel. 
The comparison is carried out through a long series of articles of 
large consumption. House-rent has risen as much as wages. The 
cost of a single man’s board, in working-class boarding-houses, has 
risen more. A table comparing the earnings of families of various 
sizes with their expenditure on rent and daily necessaries shows, 
as might have been expected, that married men and fathers of 
families are the chief sufferers. The Report concludes that, on 
the whole, the unmarried skilled artisan is not much worse off 
than he was ten years ago. But a small family which in 1859 
would have had a surplus of six or seven dollars weekly to pay 
for clothing, schooling, and luxuries, has now but half a dollar 
or a dollar, and the price of clothing and everything else has 
so increased that a surplus of ten or twelve dollars would not 
purchase more than the six or seven used todo. From the parti- 
cular influence of recent financial policy on the working class, the 
Report proceeds to consider its general influence on production 
and commerce ; and establishes, by crucial and various examples, 
two unquestionable facts, absolutely condemnatory of the mea- 
sures that have brought them about. In the first place, the in- 
discriminate protection of all manufactures involves the taxation 
of all; for the finished product of one is the material of the 
other. The protection given to the lumberer has raised the price 
of timber to a degree which causes all the trades dependent 
on timber—ship-building, for example—to languish, and drives 
them to other countries where no such tax is levied on their 
raw material. The same result is traced in other cases. The 
second fact is, that American prices have been so enhanced as to 
drive the foreign customer to other markets, to curtail most 
seriously the export trade of the States, and to oblige them 


* Report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue for the Year 1868. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 
+ Report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Third Session of the 
Fortieth Congress of the United States. December 7, 1868. Washington 


Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1868, 
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to pay for their foreign luxuries either in specie or in depre- 
ciated bonds. And finally it is shown that the very extra- 
vagance of the tariff defeats its own object, both as regards 
revenue and protection, by encouraging an enormous amount of 
smuggling. ‘The quantity of cigars entered at the Custom-house 
has fallen in eight years from 8co.000,000 to 30,000,000, under 
the influence of a duty of 150 per ceut.; yet foreign cigars are 
used as largely as ever. The inevitable conclu-ion is, that some 
00,000,000 must be smuggled in one way or another. Opium 
is taxed 100 per cent.; aud opium, we are told, is sold at a lower 
rice ix currency than its market price, duty paid, in gold. That 
is, opium worth 100 dollars in gold, and paying a duty of 
100 dollars also in gold, is sold for less than z00 dollars in 
currency, or 144 dollars in gold. Information like this, constantly 
repeated, can hardly fail at last to impress an American public. 
The sound advice of the Commissioner will not be the less accept- 
able to his countrymen because it is seasoned with a curious sneer 
at England, whose Free-trade policy he ascribes, “ not to philo- 
sophic theory, but to enlightened selfishness.” Why, who ever 
ascribed it to anything else? We adopted Free-trade because we 
believed it best for our own interest in particular, and for that of 
every nation in general; and we recommend it to others on the 
und that it would advance their interests also—a doctrine 
which the Report appears distinctly to endorse. The Comptroller 
of the Currency has to deal with a more limited and less gene- 
rally interesting topic, but the light thrown by his Report 
upon the working of an inconvertible paper money, and parti- 
cularly on its incidental tendency to discourage and embarrass 
regular and legitimate trade, and foster an irregular and nationally 
unprofitable speculation, is in its way almost equally valuable. It 
also affords, indirectly, some curious hints regarding the pecu- 
liarities of the American banking system. Isoth Reports might be 
used with great effect as texts for a series of lectures on the various 
economical questions involved, and would serve as a mine of effec- 
tive practical illustrations for the writers of Treatises on Political 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk: across South America® relates the 
experiences of a young American gentleman who, with forty-five 
dollars in his pocket, a vigorous frame, and an ardent love of travel, 
set out from Massachusetts to travel in the Argentine territory 
and across the Andes. He shared of course the life and hard- 
ships of the rude races among whom he was thrown; travelled 
across the pampas with a Guacho caravan, faring as his comrades 
fared, or somewhat worse than they, and enduring not a little 
harsh treatment and some actual danger at their hands; and, 
finally, having landed at Buenos Ayres, re-embarked at Valpa- 
raiso, after crossiug the entire continent of South America. He 
tells his story in a lively style, and, without concealing his 
toils and sufferings, or his honest pride in his achievement, is 
equally free from the boastful and the whining tone into one or 
both of which too many travellers, in a their hardships, 
are prone to fall. It is characteristic in more than one respect of 
American manners and life that the adventurer, when he started 
on his perilous journey, was only seventeen years of age. Many 
English lads of seventeen might be found to attempt such an ad- 
venture, if any English parent or guardian could be induced or 
compelled to permit it. 

exico and the United States}, though published in 1869, was 
evidently written during the continuance of the war between the 
Imperial Government; supported by the French troops, and the 
Republicans who adhered to Juarez. The direct story of the 
struggle, which is at best very imperfectly and incoherently given, 
and overlaid with exaggerated Men and pointless comment, is 
brought down only to the period when the self-styled President 
was a fugitive, and his “ army” consisted of a few scattered gangs 
of banditti. The tone and manner of the work, and the dispropor- 
tionate space devoted to personal matters, irresistibly suggest 
the belief that it has been written at the instigation and in the 
interests of the two men on whose history and virtues it dilates at 
monstrous length—the Republican leader, and his representative 
at Washington, Senor Romero. Nearly half the volume is occu- 
pied with a biographical panegyric of these two persons, one of 
whom is known to the world only by the persistency with which 
he kept his name before the American public in connexion with pro- 
posals for loans to a fugitive “ Government”; while the other has 
secured to himself, among scores of similar personages distinguished 
in the bloody annals of Central American revolution, an exceptional 
immortality of infamy by his share in the cruel fate of a prince 
whose chivalrous character had won the admiration and sym- 
pathy of Christendom. No part of the work bears the stamp of 
independent opinion or impartial judgment ; from the first page to 
the last it breathes the “ inspiration” of the Mexican Embassy at 
‘he Story of a t¢ relates the experiences of a cavalry 
soldier the Potomac the command of 
M‘Clellan, and bears emphatic testimony to the corruption, rotten- 


* The Pampas and Andes: a Thousand Miles’ Walk across South 
America. By Nathaniel H. Bishop, With an Introduction by Edward A, 
Samuels, Esq., Author of “ Ornithology and Oélogy of New England,” &c. &c. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

+ Mexico and the United States; their Mutual Relations and Common 
Interests. By Gorham D. Abbot, LL.D. With Portraits on Steel of Juarez 
and Romero, and Coloured Maps. New York: Putnam & Son. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

3 The Story of a T: With much of Interest concerning the Campaign 
on the Peninsula, not befire written. Der Cobburn naan, Author of 
“Chronicles of the Bastile,” “Our World,” “ The Outcast,” “ Adventures of 
Major Roger Sherman Potter,” &c. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1869. 


ness, and mismanagement which pervaded the organization of that 
branch of the service. The North was at the outset subject to 
great disadvantage in regard to this arm, from the fact that the 
youth of the North-eastern States are altogether unaveustomed to 
horseback exercise, while nearly every Southerner i3 an accom- 
lished horseman. But for Germans and Irishmen, the material 
or cavalry would hardly have existed. It required all that strict 


_ discipline, guod officers, and conscientious organization could do to 


rovide a cavalry capable of meeting the Southerners in the field. 

et, while the horsemen of the Virginian army were led by 
one of the most distinguished cavalry officers in history, supported 
by some of the best men in the South, the Federal Government 
is alleged to have given commissions to colonels who had never 
mounted on horseback, and to captains who had never held a 
sabre, and to have winked at the grossest waste, disorganization, 
and peculation in this branch of the service. It is not strange 
that such troops were utterly unable to check the daring raids of 
Stuart, or the da~hing guerilla exploits of Musby; or that, as 
the author avers, M-Clellan should have been afraid to trust his 
cavalry in action, lest it should be “ gobbled up” by the regiments 
of Wade Hampton and Fitzhugh The Trooper does not 
bring his narrative further down than the final defeat of M‘Clellan 
on the Chickahominy ; and fails, therefore, to do full justice to a 
force which, under Sheridan, distinguished itself by the terrible 
havoc it inflicted on the enemy, and came off not discreditably in 
more than one actual engagement. 

The Shakspeare Treasury* is another of the many volumes of 
extracts from the works of the great dramatist which it gives 
enthusiastic authors pleasure to write, and which no one who has 
the opportunity to read ard the capacity to appreciate an entire 
drama will ever dream of perusing. ‘The extracts are arranged 
under a variety of headings, and profess to illustrate the genius 
and knowledge of Shakspeare in every departinent of human 
thought, except only in his own especial art; to exhibit him as 
the philosoplier, the preacher, the advocate of woman’s rights, the 
strategist—anything and everything but the dramatic poet. 

Recollections of the West + is the title of a not uninteresting col- 
lection of personal experiences in the Valley of the Mississippi and 
elsewhere some twenty years ago—a misnomer in part, as several 
chapters relate to the writer’s adventures in Maryland, where he 
practised as a village lawyer. Like many other Americans, he 
appears to have sought his fortune in various directions and in all 
= of the Union; now in Florida, now in Louisiana, now in 

altimore, as advocate, author, judge, and politician. Such a life 
must necessarily bring a man in contact with strange characters 
and expose him to various adventures, and its record, if not too 
prolix, can scarcely fail to be ae. 

Mr. Townsend’s Analysis of Civil Government ¢ is in fact no more 
than an explanation of the constitutional system and fundamental 
laws of the United States, not unsuited for its limited — as 
a text-book for American schools, but hardly of a calibre to 
recommend it to English students, who would seek a fuller 
exposition of principles, and a much larger use of authorities and 
facts, to illustrate alike the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, and the interpretation placed 
upon its more ambiguous provisions by the principal American 
jurists and statesmen. Mr. Townsend’s work meets none of these 
requisitions. It gives neither illustrations nor authorities; it 
lays down in a very peremptory manner the constitutional doc- 
trines now in favour with the ruling party, and lets fall not a hint 
of their extreme novelty, or even of the fact that they were ever 
questioned. Going far beyond Hamilton and Story in the asser- 
tion of Federalist principles, he never drops a word which could 
suggest to the reader that views directly opposite were held by 
men of fully equal authority—by Jefferson, and Calhoun, and 
Taney, as well as by the entire Democratic both South 
and North. He even goes so far as to repeat the party gloss 
put by the Republicans upon the preamble of the Constitution, 
without a word that might send the reader to quarters whence 
he might learn for himself by what accident the phrase, “ We, the 
people of the United States,” found its way into its present 
context. The book, therefore, is calculated rather to mislead than 
to instruct an English inquirer. 

Dr. Baird’s History of. the New School§ is not without its 
value as an illustration of the working of the religious institutions 
of America, to which so much attention bas been directed of late, 
and upon which so little real knowledge exists in this country. 
The book is in itself as tedious as an account of a somewhat 
minute and technical theological controversy, written by a bitter 
partisan, may be expected to prove. A dispute on the doctrine of 
Original Sin, in which the minority took a quasi-Pelagian, the 
majority an extreme Calvinistic view, led to the disruption of the 


Presbyterian Church in 1838; and it is apparently in opposition | 


* The Shakspeare Treasury of Wisdom and Knowledge. By Charles W. 
Stearns, M.D.” New Tork? & Son. London: Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. By H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, a Native of the West; Traveller, Author, Jurist. Second Edition, 
ommeert. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 
1868. 

t Analysis of Civil Government, including a Topical and Tabular A 
ment of the Canetiation of the United States, Designed as a Classbook for 
the use of Grammar, High, and Normal Schools, Academies, and other In- 
stitutions of Learning. By Captain Townsend, Counsellor-at-Law. New 
York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

§ A History of the New School, and of the ions involved in the Dis- 


Questions 
i the Presbyterian Church in 1838. By Samuel T. Baird, D.D. 

Paty Claxten, Runsen, & Haffellnager. London: Tribner & 
1868. 
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to a project of compromise and reunion that Dr. Baird puts forth 
this bitterly hostile History of the New School. Its interest 
for the general read»r lies in the evidence it alfords of the ten- 
dency of voluntary Churches to quarrel and split up into sections 
upon comparatively minute points of dilfevence—a tendency 
not to be overlooked when attention is called to the comparatively 
friendly terms and courteous interchange of good offices which 
sometimes obtain between distinct sects under the same system. 

The Law of Love* is the somewhat curious title of a trea- 
tise on Moral Philosophy, written, of course, from a distinctly 
religious point of view, by Dr. Mark Hopkins. The Gospel m 
Enocht may be called a continuous sermon on the two passages 
in Genesis and in the Epistle of St. Jude which relate to that 
patriarch ; and credit must at least be given to the writer for con- 
siderable originality of ideas on o somewhat meagre basis of actual 
information. 

The Reports of the Pennsylvania Hospital {—a series of medical 
and surgical papers on various forms of disease and treatment, on 
peculiar cases and operations—will no doubt have interest for pro- 
fessional readers; and the same, perhaps, may be said of the History 
of the Medical Department i in A University of the same State.§ 

We have, as usual, two or three native and some translated 
fictions on our list. Casella, or the Children of the Valleys }| is a 
tule of the Vaudois persecutions ; ; Seabury Castle] is a species 
of novelette, with a religious moral, of which the scene is laid in 
English aristocratic lite; and Too True** is an American “ story 
of to- -day.” 
to readers on this side of the Atlantic, nor do we know that these 
works are likely to assure their reputation. 


* The Law of Love,and Love as a Law; or, Moral Science, Theoretical 
and Practical. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. New York: Scribner & Co, London: Tritbner & Co. 186 9. 

+ The Gospelin Enoch ; or, Truth in the Concrete: a Doctrinal and Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By Henry H. Tucker. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Uo. 1869. 

t Pennsylvania Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
London: ‘Tritbner & Co, 1869. 

§ A History of the Medicul Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
from its Foundation in 1765. With Sketches of the Lives of De- 

ceased Professors. By Joseph Carson, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy in the University of Pennsylvania, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1869. 

|| Casella; or, the Children of the _ Valleys. By Martha Farquharson. 
Author of “ "Marion Harvie,” “ A ” “The Shannons,” &c. &c. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott & Co. London : Triibner & Uo. 1869. 

{Seabury Castle. By Cecil Hope. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. | 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1869. | 

** Too True. A Story of ‘To-day. New York: Putnam & Son, Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Sun, & Marston, 1863. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADAME SCHUMANN begs to announce that she will give 

a MATINEE, on Wednesday, April 7, at 14 Hyde Park Gate (by kind Permission of 
Arthur Burnand, which vecasion sve will be assisted by Signor Piatti and Madlie. 
Annu Regan. At ‘I .ree 0 *clock.—'Lickets, Une Guinea each, muy be obtained at Chappeil & 
Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


MUSICAL UNION, 1869.—Tickets and Records have been 
gent to issi will be rectified by a Letter addressed to J. ELLA, 
9 Victoriu Square. 
Me. CHARLES: FAREWELL READINGS, 
in St. James's Hall.—The S. cond of the Last Course of to the Final 
Course of only Four, and those to be comprises withun a i ie Week ‘Tuesday next, | 
March 30, the STORY of LILTLE DOMB.Y and Mr. BOB SAW Vine PARTY (trom 
* Pickwick"). The Read:ngs commence at bight o be comprised within Two 
Hours. Vrices of. Admission—*ota Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, 58.; Bale Admission, ls —'Lickets 
at Chappell & Co.'s. 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 25 


MEe CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREW&sLL READINGS. 


Last Ev ning's Reading but Eight, Tuesday next, March 30. 


STORY of DOMBIY, and Mr. BOB 


SAWYER'S PARTY, on Tuesday, March 30, 


ME. CHARLES DICKENS’ Ss F AREW ELL MORNING 
ADINGS, May 1,8, aud 22.—In 


The names of none of the authors are as yet familiar | 


RLY ATL WALTON’S NEW DRAWINGS.—Sinai, 
the Alps.—An EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS by WALTON, 
MALL GALLERY, 48 Vail Mall, from Ten til! Dusk. Ac mission, including Cx 


rps FETTES COLLEGE, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh, 
The Rizht Monourable JOHN INGLIS of Glencorse, Lord J ustice-General. 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE, 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredan. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
ROBERT DUNDAS of Arniston. 
Tlead- Master. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A. 


Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Comities and now one of the Assistant-Masters of 
Rugby School. 


The College is to be opened in September, 1870. It is designed to provide Boys with a liberal 
Education, qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universities, Protessional Life, ac, 

Tn 1870 Forty Boys will be admitted on the Foundation, to be maintained ond educated at the 
Expense of the Endowment, Twenty between the Age of ‘Ten and ‘I'welve Years, and a] 
between the Ave of ‘I'welve and Fourteen Yeais. The Number of Foundativneis will be af 
wards increased io Fifty. 

The Endowment is intended for the Education, Maintenance, and Outfit of Young Persons, 

whose Parents have either died without leaving sufficent funds for that purpose, or through 
innocent misfortune during their lives are unable to give their Children a liberal Education 

suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with the Trustees. who will select from the 
Applicants those whose cluims appear strongest, and who are must likely to derive advantage 

in the Institution. 

‘The Colleze will also be open to receive any number of Boys not on the Foundation. For 
their accommodation two Boarding-t ouses, each capable ct receiving Thirty Boys, willbe 
opened at the same time as the College, under the direction of two of (he Assistunt-Musters, 

Non- Foundationers will also be permitted, under special arrangeniwnts to be hereaficr made, 
to reside with their Parents or Guardians; attending the Colleze during the day, and dining 
in hall with the other Boys. 

Every Member of the College will be required to attend Daily Prayers, the Religious Tnstrue- 
tion of the College, and Divine Service on Sundays at such place oi worship us shall reed 
upun by the Parents of the Boy and the Head-Muster. 


Fees for Non-Foundationers as follows : 


Tuition (including Ciassies, Mathematics, Modern 1 canguns ues, 

Natural Sciener, Music, Drawing, and Gymnastics) .......- perannum, 
Boardinz-House 


All Boys before admission will be et - pass an Examination. 
Applications tor Ruies of Admi the ion, particulars of the Examination, &e., 
to be made to Feepreice to the Trustees, 18 Castle Street, 


r ‘Uk CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 
’ ’ 

Noblemen a d Gentlemen. under the Kev. T. RK. R. SPEUBING. M.A., scmetime 
Fellow tut rot Worcester Colleze, Oxford, First and Sceond Class Cl issies. Fir- ot Closs in 
Law and Modern History, wna formerly ‘Tutor and Assistant-Ma-t rot Wellinston College, 
The uve of Pupils at tue time of admission should be between Ten and Lifteen. | In the 
Domestic vemects the Pupils are treated in ev: respect ag Meibers ot the Fuaiily, 

Fees—under Fou: teen, 150 Guineas ; ever Fourteen, 200 Guine s. 


HARROW. 
PREPARATORY 8 C H O OL. 


Head-Master—Rev. C. 1. TANDY, M.A. 
Annual Scholarships tenable in the Public School, 
_The Schwol will Reassemble on Wednesday, April 14. 


(LLOUCES’ ER HOUSE, The Elms, Clapham Common.— 


Rev.G. ELLI -T',B A., reccives a limited of BOYS to be prepared for the 
Public s« tery Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations, &c.—‘lerms, £60 and £70 per 


HANGIN BERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 
“ VICES of INDIA. CANDID ATES for these Resinisietions are specially Prepared 
atthe WAK ELEY PION, Southampton.— Address, (ne Pancreat, 


NDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE and MILITARY 
FXAMINATIONS.—Mr. WM. C. NORTILCOTT, B.A., rangler, and late Scholar 

of Caius Colicge, Can bridge, prevares GEN'TILEMEN "for the above Exami atons. The 
highest References to Pupits passed during the last Nine Years.—Lompton House, 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A 
CAMBKIL WRANGLER (Five Years in the Bengal Civil Service) teac'es 
BENGALI, HINDUSTANI, and PERSIAN LANGUAGES,— Apply, by letter, to B.C.S. 
Post Uffice, ‘Yemple Bar. 


ClVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English Mistews and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
N arent. EN preparing for all Departments of both Services.— Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
)IRECr COMMISSIONS, ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 

The VICAR (M.A, Camb, Math. Honours) of asmail Villave, 20 miles from, London, 


prepares CANDIDATES for the above. Das been very succes-tul with his Pupils.—For terms 
and retvrences, apply to Rev. M. R. Barnann, Margarettins Vicarage, 


FPOLKESTONE.—The Rev. Rey. C. L. ACLAND 


, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lie coln College, Oxford 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare — for the. Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations. —Terms an and 


POLKEs STONE.—The Rev. E. B. FINLAY, } M. Oxford, 


receives FOUR PL PILS for the Universities; &c. Much experience in preparing for the 
Various Examinations.—Vacancies at Easter. 


IREPARATION for PUBLIC ~ SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 
F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridze. and >enior Ag-ist wt-Muoster of 
Wellinzton College, formerly \8ristant-Master at Sirewebury School, rece:ve- Bi from Nine 
yeris of age. louse, with 17 acres of Playgroun’, One Mile fr usby. A list of 
teferees—ineluding the ..ev. Dr. Canon of Ely, Regius otes-orof Greek. Cambridge, 
formerly Head Muster of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. Benson, Mister of Wellin Col eve; 
Ma ters at an’! Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under ‘Twelve, 
£85, over Twelve. £100 —Overslade, near Rugby. 


DUCALION (First-Class) in GERMANY, includin 
Some. Classics, Mathemutics, Natural Sciences, Drawit 
Music, &e. dberal Table. Kind and judicious treatment, and best ely. 

in —Address, Pustur F. Vieman, foreign School gency, 46 Regent 
trect, W. 


Rev. T. GWYNN, MA., late Assistant-Master of 


Marlborough Colleze, receives a limited number of PUPILS from Fight to Fourteen 
ears of use, to be prepared for Mariborouzh College or the other Public Schools. He will 
ave ONE VACANCY uot Easter. Reference is kindly permitted to Rev. G. G. Bradley, 

Master of Marlborouzh Colleze; and Kev. W. Stubbs, Regius Vrofessor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxtord. Terms, 70 Guineas per annum.—For particulars, address Rev. T. 
Marlow Great Marlow, Bucks. 


g thorough 


PRIVATE TUTOR, Resident in the Country, who prepares 

Candidates for University Seholardiine: the Army, and Competitive Examinations, will 
have a VACANCY next September. ‘Terms, at the rate of £115 per annum.—Address, LL.D., 
Mesars. Street Brothcrs, 5 Serle Street, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C. 


A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honours, experienced in 

Tuition, reevives a limited number of | UPiLS, from Eight to Fourteen, to popes for 

we Public Schools, &c. ‘Lerms, £90 a year.— ‘Address, E. 'T. Sanpans, Ksq., ‘Lie Cedars, 
urnemouth 


GCHOLASTIC, —EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES in a 

First-class Establishment of high stendice, situated ina pleasant part of Kingston-on- 
Thames. Vacancies occur for TWO PARLOUR BOARDERS. who will have the advan- 
tase of attendiny the Classes, which are rice em by Professors of eminence trum Londou.— 
For Terms, spply to K. C., Messrs. Causton & Sons, 47 Eastcheap, E.C 


A YOUNG LADY, just returned from ution in Germany, 
desires an Engavement as GOVERNESS in a Family or School. She teaches fnglish, 

— | Erne. derman, and Drawing (in Pencil and Chalk), and holds recommendations of the 
ine 


ANY Sound CLASSICAL SCHOLAR, wishing to spend Two 
or Tiree Hours daily in ‘TEACHING, under very pleasant cireumstanere, near London, 
of such Occupation. Salary liberal._Apply, A. B., rost Office, 


till Juiy may 
Southyate 


| T° be SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, by Direction of 


‘Trustees of the late Joun Vavouan, Esa. » the ENOL D MANSION HOUSE, 
‘Three exuetly. Sofa DStuils. 7s.; Stalls, Barc ny, 2s. livde Vurk Gate, Kensington, held on years, of which years are unex- 
and Tickets at Chappell x Co.’s,50 New Bond Street; Keith Co.'s, Cheapside; and with the Coach-house and Stable. May. viewed on at the Kor 
at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. urther particulurs,apply to Messrs. Suanr & Inn. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(countess and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 

ble Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and enrolled 
according to Act of Parliament.—The Nobility and Gentry are informed that Efficient and 
Trustworthy Persons may be obtained by applying to the Secnetany, 12 Bury Street, St. 
James's. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, ae., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEIL LES. 
The PENINSULAR end ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for. 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR ...... — Saturduy, at 2 p.m. - 
Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
Saturday, March 20,2 p.m. Sunday, March 28,7 a.m. 
—_ every alternate And every aiternate 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereatter. 


CHINA; 
JAPAN. 


And every fourt! And every fourth 


Saturday, March 20, 2 p.m. Sunday, March 28,7 a.m. 
Suturday thereafter. Sunday thereatter. 
Arrangements having been made with the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Passengers, Curgo and Parcels are now booked through to any of tue Ports touched at by that 
Company's Steamers. 


For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


ALGAR, Greenwich. — The WHITEBAIT 


SEASON has COMMENCED. 


HE SHIP TAVERN, Greenwich.— The WHITEBAIT 


SEASON has COMMENCED. 


GRAND HOTEL, Brighton. — New 
Direction. Table d’Hote daily, 5s. 
Terms. &c. on application to GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


YVROPATHLY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Vhysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


(CANCE SR HOSPITAL (Free), 1851 — Brompton, and 167 
Viceadilly, S.W.—80 Beds, but only 40 occupied for WANT of FUNDS. More than 
200 Out-jatic nts, many secking Admission. 
Treasurer—Geo. T. er, Esq., Lord 's Office, St. James's Palace. 
kers_Messrs. Courts & tiand, 
onder: J. JUPP. 


ESSRS. THRUPP & MABER LY respectfully inform 

the Nobility and Gentry that they have undertaken the COACIIMAKING BUSINESS 
of Messrs. KIGBY & ROBI\SUN, of Park Lane, which wil: in future be transacted at their 
old-estab lis ed © Factory, 269 ‘Oxford Street, and 33 George Street, Grosvenor Square. 


ME ESSRS. RIGBY & ROBINSON, of 7 Park Lane, 

Ss. to their esteemed Friend 8 Cry Patrons that they have 

TRAN: PERK. D their Be SINESS to Messrs. _PHRUPP & MABERLY, of 269 Oxtord 
Street, who will conduct it curefully and § t ly, with the assi ot Mr. ROBINSON, 

PORTE- -COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 

Colours, 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 


fitted, 10s. sid. 
__WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Ratht Place, London. And local Artists’-Colourmen. 


GIAINED LASS) CHURCH 


Management, New 


GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STKEET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. sd. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS, 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERs. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


J OSEPH 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies vn ed as Gene; NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPE: i: Colour Relief, and [iluminated in the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-VPLATE autly ensraved, and 100 Supertine Cards printed, for 4s. 
BALL P NOGA ME sand DINNER CAKTEs of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Addrers, in the latest Fashion. 
SLATILUNERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 
At HENKY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
GEL sECT PLANTS.—Collection, £1.—6 Named Show Pinks, 
6 Carnations 6 Perpetual Flowering Ditto, 6 Picotees, 6 Carmine Cloves, 6 Iol!yhocks, 
6 Pansics, -ouble Dianthus, 6 Deiphiniums, 6 Campanulas, 6 Gaillardias, 12 Culiiopsis, 12 


Gladiolus, 24 Anemunies. Lalf, 10s. Sent on receipt of P.O.O.-H, ALEXANDER, 299 
Gusweil Road, E.C. 


LOWER SEEDS.—24 Varieties of best Showy Annuals, 


selected to ensure a Succession of Bloom, with Descriptive and Cultural Remarks, 3s. Gd.; 
Hood. 5s. Free on receipt of 2.0.0. or Stamps.—H. ALLXAND&£R, 299 Goswell 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


30° Illustrations, with prices, of Bedsteads and Bed Feralture, together with 
Priced List of Beading, sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


PEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


WILLIAM A & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 

UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
Ww. A. & 8S. SMEB, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


(CAUTION. —JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to beg to 
ive ol at their 

SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN "AND INLALD ASHWOOD BEDROOM 

are entered at Siationers’ Hall, and each Sheet tos is marked with their Name as above, and the 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


py NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES -—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. © 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with mach care, and is s adinirably suited for pasties furnishing 


choose 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-cluss quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Bra in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termecustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance dves not fall below £100, 
Depositsreceived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. perann., to 12 months’ N Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 dit ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than ‘Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of od ‘Granches of the Bank, free of 
oxtracharae, and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collecti 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ont Pensions realized. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the W ride im and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, 
Insurances due at LADY DAY should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
day, April 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


1 MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, a 
to about £2,500,000, and the Ass ts, consisting entirely of luvestments in First-class Sceurities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

The Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Polic: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appewr that all kinds of Assur 
anees mey be efficted on the most moderate terms and ii 

rt he Compa: y also erants Annuities and Endowments. 

uy be at the Offices as 


above, and of the Agents throughout the 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


Kingdom. 


< 
QcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH : AND DUBLIN. 

CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS NG. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 ......... £1,045,613 
Annual Revenue trom all sources. 225,328 
Amount of Lite Insurances in 4 Ce 
ot Mesa aid all other infi ion, may be obtained on application at 37 Cora- 
dun, or of the Com: ‘s Agents. 
By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT *TRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretury. 


A.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON. Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Lotiand, 
Egerton Hubbard, k 
evrge Forbes Malcolmson, 
Lord Joecel line Wm. Percy. 
Charles t\obinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Esq. Eric Carrington Smich, Esq. 
. Esq. Joseph Somes. Esq. 
Francis Alex. k sq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amudeus Neath, Esq. Charlies Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
we mr usual Fifieen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Ludy-day willexpire on April 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected-on advantageous terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 
FARMING-S TOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
she Roversionery Bonus on Lritish Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assure 
oe alent red reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
atiorm o 
The Divisions of Profit take placeevery Five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 
This Cornoration affords tothe Assu 
Liberal participation in Profits, with i the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modein practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
becn tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half, 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
Chai WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart. D.C.Ln F.RS. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
ots held on November 27, 1868 : 
The com of 5 was of which £307,395 was completed, at 
3. amount paid Claims by £100,883, being the smallest since 1869, whilst 
of and all other outgoings were even less than 1 jor many years 


3. On'th the ‘other hand, the Income was raised to £219,769. notwithstanding that its increase was 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garrat: Cattiey, Esq. 

Mark Currie Ciose, ksq. 

Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
) Wiliam Davidson, Esq. 

Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, b.sq. 


retarded by abatements of premium which did not take effect in previous year, and 
by the cessation of interest on the large oe paid as ~w in} 

4. The Surplus Income was very It £33,152, a sum exceeding by 
more thea £3,000 auy previous Surplus during the tena-tour ears of the Sucicty's 
existence. 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906. 


The following are among the clistinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty.one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may Le effected, without Arr: by which the Sum 
Assured becomes pay on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured i 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF veld days of Death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 428 
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OMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Cause of DEATH, caused Las Accident ie & Kind, muy be secured by a Policy of the 
AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. An Annual of 43 to 
poy £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orricus—64 CORNULLL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, S Secretary. 


WAN TED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 
REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or D PROPERTY.—Apply, 
by letter, to W. F. Morais, Esq., 49 Leicester Square, 


DIVIvENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
The MARCIL Number now ready. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and satest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circulur a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Bi Brokers, 32 , 32 Poultry, London, E. Cc. 


FLMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and B 


and BEDROOM 
FUR URE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articies of 

BEDROOM vURN NITURE, seat (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Up- 

holsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


PpAkeau ET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Kooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
Being manufactured by steam Machinery, this beuutiful Work is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘lurkey Carpeting, and is guarant ed to stand pertectly. 
26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


Si VER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and tushionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of she — Woods, so artistically 


ees FOUR EGGS on the namaicraat TABLE in 
FIVE MINUTES. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Sole Makers of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 20s., 25s., and 30s. each, Electro- Plated on Nickel Silver. 


per tE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Landon," w. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ........ per doz. 248. | FINE BOKDEAUX .........+ per doz, 363, 
1 excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


CoGnx AC BRANDIES. — Fine Quality, per Dozen, 54s, ; 
Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 F Pen Strect, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENLY & SON,So eceipts, an 

Manufacturers of the Vickles, Sauces, and so long favourably 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the interior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in civse imitation of their Goods, with a view to misiexd the Public, 
Consumers having difticulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 
they can Le had direct from the Ma. ufacturers, at their Foreigu Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman square, London, 


“Priced Lists post free on applicstior. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears ¢! 

known Label, signed Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual A. 

in se naneery ot the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

- LAZENBY & SUN, of 6 Edwards Street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole 
tne Receipt tor Sasens® 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all ble Grocers, Dru; and Oilmen. 


E.! LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, to 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of W orks having cinected thet Edwards 
Street be united with Wi izmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Su et. 


GTRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
E. LAZENBY & SUN, Tea Merchants,6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


BREAKFAST. — — EPPS’ COCOA. — The very agreeable 
d it a general favourite. Gratefu 

forting, with a flavour by the mode of preparation 
is used as their hubitual beverage fur Breakfast by gp — who never before used 
is made by pouring boiting or milk Preparation as in Tin- lined 
ery ets. This’ Cocoa, is prepared only by JAMES EPPS “x Cu., the Homaopathic 

rst 1 in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


ALL AR ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 
Observe the Address. MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFORD STREET SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, CURNHILL, Nos. 71 and 72. 


Every FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Uriginal Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.c, 


EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB'’S JEWEL SAFES for 
Ladies’ Dressing Rooms vive the Greatest Security from the Attucksof Burglars. All Sizes, 
pe rehyand. Fittings, from £7 upwards.—CHLUBB « SON, Mukers to the Queen, 57 St. Paul’s 


DEN, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK M MAKERS 
Her ap ILR.H. the of W ales, H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
the Great Clock of the Liouses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, W.C. . we 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


d. d. 

Lever Watches, from.........- is 16 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Half Chronumeters, ng Silver Halt Chronometers, winding 

with or without a 361 with or without a Key, from...... 2% 5 0 
Gold Hunting, Case extra Half n Hunt 

Gold Geneva Wutches, exami ed Cases, fro . 60 

aud guaran from -770 Mar ine Chronometers, from 50 


Gold Chains, Sand is Carat, £4 
Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &e. 9 winding with or without a Key; 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks made to 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Exchange, London. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

CES. ersot the aboves are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 
s. BURTON: SHOW-ROOMS. 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and G 
cannot wh hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, and of design, or 
ofworkmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s. ; ; Bronzed F enders, 
with standards,7s.to £5 12s. ; Steel 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormoluornaments 
from £3 38.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 28. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and allother PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


BBEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 

RTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metaltic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at oncethe 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public.and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishmentthe most distinguished in 


126.6d.to £20 0s. each. 
Od.to £6 08.each. 
Lamps ur) s.0d.to £8 10s.each. 
All other kinds at the ome rate.) 
be Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
by by appointment: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
Kegs gratis It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


psec SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


They contain such anassortmentot FENDERS,STOVES, 
i}ENERAL IRONMONGERY as 


URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, 


NEW PATENT HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 
THE “ EXPRESS.” A really well-made and thoroug ghly 


reliable SEWING MACHINE, angle, om swift, noiseless, and effective. Will hem 
gather, braid, bind, tuck, nr and do the entire Work for a Family. Price £4 4s. s including 
braider, of tools, and portable box. An Machine purchased and not 
d will be i or the Money return 
THE HOWE SEWING ACHING (LOMPANY, 
23 Ludgate 


Hill, London, 


QBIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty ¥ Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d 
None Genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


(ARTER'S FERTILIZER — “The best of Horticultural 
of the Royal says, “I am much 


Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.+ | 
» London, 


[Ts DIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successiul and pupular Remedies 
eee by the Medical Protession for Indi. estion. 

ttles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, hy Sega MORSON & SON 
a 33, ‘aud 124 8 uthampton Kow, ‘Kussell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 


PIELD's “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered. 
This beautiful — is made in six varieties—viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Glyceri rine, each ‘1 pron distinerive tint and perfume, tbe whole 


Lavender, Honey, and 
forming a combination of colour, form, and 
the Name oneuach. Wholesu 

J.C.& J. 26 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


ATURE’S PURIFIER.—Finely prepared VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, by its action in oss impure Gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is 
found to atford speedy relief in cases of Impure Breath, ‘Acidity. Gout, Indivestion, Dy 
Heartburn, Worms, &c. BRAGG'S CELL ER ATED CHA AKCOAL, sold in Bottles, 2s., 43., 
and 6s. each, through all Chemists, and by the Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 2 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, London. 


Ms. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to ite Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Drrér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hi Gout, and Indi 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 


—in fi 

i ible—the facial anatom: faithful appearance restored — masti- 

gation and ar ‘a of March There is no deception; 

80 good an imitation the next thing the original Peeth from 58.; Sets, 5 to 30 

a. \ ltations free.—Only Address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal 
‘oly 


BOOKS, &e. 


IE’S SELECT LIBRARY. -- CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of all the Pri roel & 8 advertised in this day's “ Saturday 
Review” are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. First Clase ‘Subscription 
One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDPIE's S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE. Volumes of Books of Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than d Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Bindings for Gentlemen's Libravice and Drawing- 
room Table d B y Presents, and School Prizes, are por on 

for APRIL will be ready for distribution early next week, and will be eatete on app! 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the N EW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHES ER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City ‘Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


| jON NDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s uare, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H. R. H, the PRINCE of WALES. esidlent—The EARI. 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6: Lo Membership, £26. 
Fifteen = are allowed to Country, and Ten to Tow Ng-room open 
en x 
on application. Catalogue (New Edition), me 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


CARTER’S FERTILIZER isa Manure prepared for use of G 
Amateurs, and its speciality over other Manures is its 
superinducing a quiek, healthy, and vigorous rowth; it is therefi 
be used in all forcing operations. It will also be found the best and cheapest Manure for the 
F lower-garden, Pot Plants, Fruiting Plants including Vines, Straw- 
berries, Srchard-ho mbers, &c., Fruit Trees, Vine Borders, and Strawberry 
Beds, and is highly | beneficial cial if appli applied as a Liquid Manure for hy 

In 2 Jb. Tins, 1s. 9d.; 7 1b. Tins, 4s, 6d.; and in Bags of 28 Ibs., 15s.; 56 lbs., 258, 

CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOUSE, 


237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


and 
powers, in 
ded to 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

from One Guinea toany qmount tothe supply Allthe 
best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 

with Lists of N ew Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Librarics, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. na 
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March 27, 1869.] 


The ‘Saturday Review. 


A CHALLENGE TO DEAN ALFORD. 


— 
THE “Saturday Review” of last week having spoken of the 


of Canterbury's“ most truly Christian forbearance" towards a critical work of 


mine entitled “* The Dean's English"; 1, being desirous that the Dean should have all the | 


praise to which he is entitled, gladly record the manner in which he manifested his “ most 
truly Christian forbearance” towards another work of mine,a poem entiled “Elijah the 
Prophet.” 


Honest criticism has a real value to an author. Even when it is unfavourable to the sale of 
his works, it may impart knowledge which will be serviceable to him in future studies. 
Believing this, I sent a copy of my poem, “ Elijah the Prophet,” to my old adversary, the Dean, 
editor of the * Contemporary Review.” I said to myself,” Surely, if any person will be in- 
clined to point out the errors in my composition, as far as he is able, it is he whose own compo- 
sitions I have so severely criticised.” However, no notice of the poem appeared in the 
“Contemporary Review" during the sale of the first edition. At the «nd of six months asecond 
edition was published, of which also a copy was sent to the editor. In six months more a third 
edition was published, of which I was about to send a copy, when I discovered in the 
“Contemporary Review " a notice of the poem, signed by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. I 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 


BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN meron aTwRe 
Prices—Announcements— and Literary Informatiou from America and the English Colunics. 
Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stampa, 


PORE SIGN BOUKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 
Booksclicres of Statement’ Hall Courts they CONT NENTAL 
PORLIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and nd American Business. 


Crown Buiidings, 188 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 


rr GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
AJ the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period 
be obtained at the Office, 38 Southumpton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


alf-bound, with red edges, 12s, 6d. 
THE! HANDBOOK of the YEAR 1868. A Register of ‘Facts, 


and Events, at Home and Apron’, With Ap 
Parli al and eumpiled 


and state P rs, Acts of theia! 
and Tables. By G. H. Townsesn, Author he Manual of D: 


a chronicle of day by day.""—Shakespeare. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


that the article was written at the Dean's request ; it certainly met with his approval, or it 
would not have been inserted in the Review, of which he is editor; and I am constrained, in 
simple justice to myself, to protest against the utter untru' of many of the writer's 
assertions. 


First, I am charged with being “ irreverent to a degree.” Whether a little degree or a great 
degree is meant, this master of the Queen's English does not say. ‘That the poem is irreverent 


towards fawning sycophants I frankly admit; but that it contains one irreverent thought or | 


word concerning God, I emphatically deny ; and I call upon the Dean and his friend either to 
substantiate the charge, or publicly to acknowledge its injustice. 


The reviewer says,—* The prayer for rain on Carmel, so thrilling and solemn with intense 
emotion, the great scene of the Baal altars, the wonderful vision in the rock, the fiery chariot,— 
all is degraded.” ‘There is not one word of prayer for rain on Carmel on record in the whole of 
the Bible. Judge then of this clercyman's truthfulness in describing it as being “ so thrilling 
and solemn * ith intense emotion!"’ St. James tells us that Elijah prayed for rain; but where 
he prayed, and in whut lancuage he prayed, we are not told; therefore, to state that I have 

“ the prayer for rain on Carmel, so thrilling and solemn with intense emotion,” is to 
state what is utterly fulse; for as there is no prayer for rain on Carmel to be found in the 
Bible, so neither is there in my poem. 


To proceed :—“ the great scene of the Baal altars.” Here is another instance of this clergy- 
man's ignorance of that Book which ought to have been the study of his life! It would seem 
that the facts o° Scripture are so jumbl:d together in his mind that he has actually confounded 
the sacrifice offered by Baal’s worshippers on Mount Carmel, with the sacrifices offered by 
Baalam on the high places of Baal, near the plains of Moab! In no other manner can [ 
account for the gross error in the fi y refe to 1 Kings xviii. 26, it 
will be fuund that there was but one Baal altar on Mount Carmel. Therefore, to say that I 
have degraded “the great scene of the Baal altars,"' is to say that I have degraded that con- 
cerning which I have not written one word. See Numbers xxii. 41, and xxiii. 1. 


“The wonderful vision in the rock." Worse and worse! There is not anywhere in the 
history of Elijuh a single sentence about a vision in arock. Here, as elsewhere, this would-be 
learned divine has contuunded ch ters and incid which have not the slightest connexion 
with each other. In the pr.c:ding clause the prophet Elijah was confounded with the prophet 
Balaam: in this clause he is confounded with the great lawgiver, Moses. It was he, and not 
Elijah, who had the wonderful vision in the rock, as may be seen by a glance at Exodus xxxiii. 
22. Moses had said to God.—" I beseech thee, show me thy glory "; and God, in his gracious 
reply, answered, * It shall come to pass, whi!e my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a 
cleft of the rock. When, on the same mountain, the Lord passed before Elijah, after the great 
and strong wind, and the earthquake, fire, and stil] small voice had heralded his coming, Elijah, 
unlike Moses, who was hid in a cleft of the rock, had, by divine command, gone forth from the 
cave and stuod upon the mount. See Kings xix. 11-13. 


The next clause is—" the fiery chariot,—all is degraded.” This is the way in which I have 
“ degraded" 


THE FIERY CHARIOT, 


Ethereal, yet visible; for, bright 
= intensity through purest light 


ndwelling, was that chariot of the skies. 
I'ne horses, too. were creatures not of earth: 
Their necks were clothed with thunder; and their eyes, 
Starry with beauty, told of Heav'nly birth. 
No hurness stasee them; no — nor girth 
rained the freedom of those glorious ones, 
Nor traces yoked the chariot at their heels; 
It followed them, as Tay follow suns 
Through trac! 


‘as as a mighty presence in he wt eels, 
And in the dazzling whirlwind hich behind them flew 
And caught Elijah up, as sunlight drinks the dew. 


Away, away to Heav'n thoes steeds upbore him; 
joe the clouds as dust beneath their feet. 
‘Wide open flashed the ae gates before him; 
And angel forms of splendour rose to greet 
‘The favoured prophet. Oh! the rapture sweet! 
most thrilling which came o'er him!— 
But thoughts are voiceless when we soar thus high; 
And, like the la rk that vainly aesven to 
With little wings the air and pierce the sky, 
e fall again toearth. Elisha there 
Wont o'er his loss, but wept not in on 
No; pew Bat few regretful tear-drops fell, 
He knew t! with Elijah Hes well; 


O who can sem that transcendent aoe 

can relate the wondrous sto: 
int the atrial beauty of that n ht, 

orn pA the fleetness of those steeds of glory ‘ 

And God's triumphant chariot of light” 

Entering Heav'’n! Never, in or height, 

Had mortal gazed on such a sce: fore: 

Never shall years, how long soe "er + their fight, 

he solemn, of that hour restore 

Till Heav'n's Fast th under peals forth“ It is done!” 

And the pha as the sun, 

Descends to earth ; and, standing on the cagee 

Of sass. ox swears with upraised hand by ON. 

‘Who lived ere time its cyles had 

That = shall be no more. 


bees coo now challenged by me to compose, and 
descri; lati “E 


We now come to a beautiful specimen of criticism. It is the eonstutiog spntence s and is 
btless ied by the writers with I read But Mr. Moon 


nex sequence ) 
lengua of rain (1 have C remarked that there is not, in the h: of Elijah, any 


sacrifice aot ing but oo: m gone through by tnimpassoned vision in rock a 
tedious dialogue ‘tage lightning the 
following are my 


An earthquake shook Mount Bove te its base ; 
subterranean then finding 

Their flames shot up to heav’ as trace 

Jehovah's awful name upon unbounded space.) 


{is Sery steeds the proverty of some stage manager (vide seq.), and Elijah himself little more 
than a magnified conjuror. 

“A magnified conjuror"! It has peng very 
good indication of Iabiteof ht and of action. If we heara 
peculiarities * cropping out,” we judge the recently eon, 
frology. If aman speaks of the“ tone and colour"’ of a Gocpuree, we at once conclude that he 

artist. The boy who. returning from an errand, apologized for the long time that he 


been absent, by saying, that he lad had to open “ a whole folio Ld of doors to at which 
ht, told very plainly the nature of his occ occupa an » in t ti 
w, the writer ks of preparing to throw ‘her last die, *+ and illustrates some of 


his remarks by referen “conjurors,” “ mimes,” “ stage lightning,” and “ stage managers,” 
draw our own aed as to the circumstances which t have made these matters so familiar 
toaclergyman. The Rev. H. K. Haweis would be acting in a manner far more a his 
character, or at least his profession, were he to manifest sien familiarity with the lan; 
ing-tables heatres, and qyenter familiarity with the language of his Bible ; at and the 


better the praise an with most truly Christian for- 
»" were he to forbeas publishing, in his Re ts ng that opponent | 
which are unjust. G. WASHINGTON MOON. | ¢xperience 
2 College Crescent, Belsize Park, N.W. 


art[* intuitive art”! I cic ofthe we 


m) is ontade (the | 


"THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value in 


a Dream in Science. 
“We have read this little 2 pemphies with some interest, and....we fancy that 
comprehed what it is inte to prove. Still we confess that we the 4 
lunging into that terrible which so ane inteliizent speculators 
ave fallen. He is uttempting to problem which is pens comprehension 
mortals, and if he reasons calmly enough, we w he’can rkieyism. 
course we must express vurselves with caution in "the of those arguments which 
promises.” —Scientisic Opinion. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street. 


Small crown svo. neat cloth binding, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, Is. 6d. 
MORE LIGHT : 


(THE FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBERLAND and DISTRICTS 


ADJACENT; being Stories and , ie the Dialects of the West Border Counties. 

By A. C. Gisson, Author of “ Joe and the Geo’ 

London: J. R. Gro. Cowanp. 

FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, post free Is. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. JAMES)—The NEW AFFINITIES 

of FAITII : a Plea fur Free Christian Union. 

& Noroate, Henriette Street, Covert Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, post free 7s. 2. 6d. 
(THE SISTERS’ YEAR. 


“ Isa story of lite in Ireland, If we said Irish life. our yr would expect a rollicking 
tale, like caricature ; but the heroes and heroines have nothing about them unlike ordinary 
gentlemen and ludics, such as most educated peop e now are my Trelund. Their surroundings, 
however, of Quakers, au outspoken steword, a kindly Roman Catholic 
are all thorouxhiy national, us indeed is the groundwork of the characters, and the tale is 
altozether clever, well written, and pleasant to read and to remember.” —Monthly Packet. 

“ The whole tone of the book is , pure cand | healthy, wry different from the large class of 
its one vulume pussesees more claims ntion han many three- jumed novels.” 


“ The characters are charmingly natural." Victoria Magazine. 
London : Pxovosr & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
Dublin : M’Grasnan & Gut, Upper Sackville Street. 
Just published, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HE REPORTER'S GUIDE. By T. A. 
for the young we have ever wes.” —Lenden Review, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 P; Row. 


Price 1s, 
one DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, and How they Should 
be Conducted. 


uc! 
‘m. Brackwoop & Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburzh; and 37 Pat ter Row, London. 
Just published, 2 vols, in 1, pp. 1,000, crown Svo. cloth, 


A NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES (E -Italian and Siving the 
unciation and Acceutuation of every Word in buth Languages. With a short Italian 
By J.P. Rosents. 
London: Nurrt, 270 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
3} francs (2s. 9d.), 


‘ust published, 

ELEMENTS de SCIENCE SOCIALE. Par un Docrevr EN 
Traduit de l'Anglais. 

olborn. Paris: G. Bruxelles: C. Mvqvarpr. 


London: E. Tavetove, 256 High H 


SKETCHES ABROAD and AT HOME. By 
ont ite book i is among the most remarkabie which the season has given by 


fall Gazette. 

“ Full of information and entertainment to every lover of music, and we may add that the 
value "of the book is enhanced by the kindliness of temper which pervades it.""—ZJllustrated News, 
London: Riwewar, Piccadilly. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EVERY DAY: a Story of ety of Common Life. By the Author of 

“ A tale of it is to the mixed impressions which it 

eae pl in recommending this novelette to the dealers in waste paper.” 


“ everyday ' work, nor a story of ‘ gemmen Jit. The individuality of 
the There is excellent writing, and perhaps too ot the 


the cu Diseases hitherto 
| by the highest Medical suthorities, as Cc 
Ranald 
success 


deep reading, in the work. Its people are too clever, too weil informed for * ~~ 
th ouch of in it throughout, which, combized tn 
= 


it will be ‘ caviare* in amiet's acnse.but to the reader blest with intelligence, 
ment, and a catholic taste for what is good, it will be ‘caviare ' in a better sense. 
‘he freshness of the author's style Opinion. 
“ A novel by no means dull.” —Court Journal. 
London: Paovosr & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without E.C. 


Now ready, 


English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rossrts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


t published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containisg additional Facts and Cases in 
om lustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, is. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Darecron. Reprinted ted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. B ane, 219 Regent Street. 
(C8THOPRAXY. Second Edition. By Bice, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Cuvacait & Sons; and the Autrnon, 5 Wimpole Street. 
Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 
A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 
and 2 Old Br 


.S.E., L. Piccadilly, 

ton. "The work will be found to contain plain indications for 

ili with Cases authenti- 

illiam Fergusson, Sir 

Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J Willies, of the author's 
in the treatment of these diseases. 

Published by Mansuatt, & Co., London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 27, 1869. 


On Thursday, April 1, wiil be published, 6s. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. No. XXIV. 
Contents: 

MR. FFOULKFS'S LETTER TO ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 

F. NEWMAN'S OXFORD PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

8. JOUN DAMASCENE, 

CATHOLIC CONTROVERSIES. 

THE CONVENT CASE. 

PEREZ’ AND LONGFELLOW'S DANTE, 

RITUALISTIC DIVINITY AND LAW. 

MR. GLADSTONE: IRISIE POLICY. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS: F. Gallwey’s Sermon on Hon. C. Langdale; 
Bouix on the Pope, xc. &c. 


10. cones “SPONDENCE: Rev. Dr. Gillow on Catholic Higher Education, 


ll. ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS. 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
Vol. XXXII.—Part I. (MARCI 1368). 
Contents: 

1. Dr. R. J. Maxx.—Statistics of Natal. 
2. Frerore.—Tea Cultivation in India. 
3. IL. Mawx.—Cost of the Civil Ser 
4. Camp. —Agricultural Statistics. “Part IL. 

Quarterly Tables, &c. 

London: Evwaro Sraxronp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 


(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 
No, XXII. APRIL 1869. Price 5s. 
1. The Malay Archipelago. With Two Woodcuts. 
2. The Projected Mersey Tunnel and Railway from Liverpool to Birkenhead. By 
“ Sir CHARLES Fox, With Page Plate. 
3. Vesuvius, 


4. The Artificial Production of Ice and Cold. By Dr. B. H. Pavi, With Four | 


Woodcuts. 

5. On some Recent Spectroscopic Researches. By Wittiam Hvuccrss, F.R.S. 
With Page Plate and Three Woodcuts, 

6. The Future Water Supply of London. By C. W. Heaton, F.C.S, Charing 
Cross Hospital. 


CHRONICLES of SCIENCE ; 
ceedings of Learned Societies at Home and Abroad, and Notices of Recent 
Scientitic Literature. 

Books Reviewed (amongst others) : — 

WALLACE'S Malay Archipelago. SIMONIN’S Underground Life. 

Bickmore’s East Indian Archipelago. JORDAN'S Vis Inertia in the Ocean. 

Put.ips’s Vesuvius. LanGe's Agate-Industry, 

Los.ey’s Vesuvius. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


[PRASER'S MAGAZINE for 
No. CCCCLXXII. price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

On the Relative Demand for Labour in | Scottish Characteristics: a Prelection. 
the Agricultural and Manufacturing | By A Scoro-CELT. 
Districts, its Causes and Effects; | The Greatest Wonder. 

with Maps and Diagrams. | Concerning Depreciation: with some 


APRIL. 


Fergusson’ s “Tree and Serpent Wor- | Thoughts on Dislike. By A. K. H. B, 
ship.” Whist and Whist Players. 

Jabez O iphant ; or, the Modern Prince. Mr. Longman’s ** Edward the Third.” 
Book I. Chap. 6 to 9. | Mendelssohn as an Influence. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HE APRIL NUMBER (No. LXIX. New Series, No. 33) of 
THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE (published by Aathedts of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited ty C. Locknanr Konenrsox, M.D. Cantab., aud 
Mavuscey, M.D. Lound., is now ready. 3s.6d. To be continued Quirterly. 
Cuvrenne & Suns, New Burling ston Street. 


DTDUBLIN UNI UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXXXVI. 


(For APRIL), 2s. sd. 


Contents: 
1. George Petrie. 6. The Thsstee Royal, Dublin, from 1845 
2. My Own Story. 
3. Pictures from nthe Bye-ways of French 7. Ruth: or a Chapter stolen out of a 


History. 
4. Up and Down the World. 
The Wyvern Mystery. 
Dublin: Groner Tearrrt. London: Worst & Buacwerr. 


Girl's 
8. The Home ‘Life of the Old Norsemen. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for APRIL 1869, 
No. DCXLIIL. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Doubl a Comedy Errors. Sir John L .—Part I. 
a The the tos Ineo ring President. 
John Ketn On the Reorganisation of the Armies of the 


Cornelius ‘O'Dowd. — Delirium Tonans—The Continental Powers. 
New Serices—Lhe Lyrmencal Cup—The The Triumvirste. 
Baliot. Mr. Gladstone's Bill. 

W. Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Is. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 
PUT YOURSELF IN IIIS PLACE. Chapters 4 and 5. With an Illustration. 
ON RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By the Unveveroreno Cortecron. Part ILL. 
ANGLING. 
OUT OF SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
MARTIAL. 
MODERN VENETIAN GLASS AND ENAMEL MOSAICS. 
FIFTY BRIDES: an Old Tale Re-told, being a Mcdicy from Homeric and other 
Chapter 1.—The Stranger Guest. 
»  2-—Ilypermnestra. 
Stranger Guest discloses his Names 
» 4.—A Marriaze Party and its Sequel, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO YUSTE. With Ii lustrations. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 23,—Night-watching at the Pilot's. 


No. CXII. 


» 24 —An Opening tor a Middle-agcd Man. 
»  25.—Mapletord Gaol. 
»  26,—Mother and Son. 

Satu, Evoen, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Ready, 
(THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL. Price 1s, 
Contents: 
1, SUSAN FIELDING. (Continued. 
2. P\SSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF GLUCK. 
3. THE TURN OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. A Story. 
4. FLIRTS AND FLIRTATIONS. 
5. PARIS IN 
6. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. (Conclusion.) 
7. ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISsIL SPECTACLES, 
8. KITTY. By M. (Concluded) 
9 THE MAJOLICA PAINTER OF URBINO—-LUCA MORATO. 
Riciano Bextcev, New Burlington Street. 


including the Pro-. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER: 
Line Engravings. 
I. THE WARRIOR'S CRADLE, after D. Maczise, R.A. 
Il. A STORMY SUNSET, after H. Dawson. 
Ill. CORNELIA, after Maruvrin-Moneac. 


Literary Contributions. 
THE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND. 
THE ART-PILGRIMS ON THE RHINE. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ITALY. Part IV.—Venice. Florence—The Pitti Palace. 
BRITISii ARTISTS: Their Style and Character.—Henry Tidey. Illustrated. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. No. IV.—Castle Howard. Illustrated. 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CU., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


ContTENTs: 
CHARITY'S TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 
TUE IRON-CURE AMONG THE GLACIERS. By Dr. Pore, F.R.S. With an 


Ilusération. 
NM. OR N. G. J. Author of “ Digby Grand,” ‘}Cerise,” 
“ The Gladiators.” &e. With 2 Illustrations by Wilfrid Lawson. 
| Chapter 10.—The Fairy Queen. 
»  it.—In the Seales. 
»  12.—* A Cruel Parting.” 
RAIN SONG. Tilustrated by R. Newcomhe. 
SPENCER CARLTON’S LOVE STOLryY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'’S. Ramp ty Ge 
late Geouer H. Tuomas. Engraved by W.L. Tuomas. No. Il. Princess Louise. 
GENIUS IN LOVE. 
A LESSON IN LOVE. Illustrated by Hurace Stanton. 
A NIGIT AMONG WILD-FOWL. 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CUSTOMS. By Gronce Maxerzace Towxs. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Penirareric, 
Scientific Biogra; hy. 
| The Taik of the Clubs. 
Recent Poetry. 
ABOUT ST. PAUL'S. 


_ 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Contents of the APRIL Number—Now ready. 


1. Roland Yorke; a Sequel to “The Channings.” Chapter 10. Going into 
yng Chapter 11. Day Dreams. Chapter 12, Commotion—2. A Presentiment— 

. An Event in the Life of Lord Byron—4, Jerry’s Gazette. By Johnny Ludlow— 
5. A Few Days (concluded)—-6, Hard Lines. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Published Monthly, from April 1, 1869. during the Parliamentary Session, 
pur PARLIAMENTARY BAROMETER: a Test of Political 
Consistency. 1s. 
O'Byaxe Beortnens, £8 Pall Mall. 


“ Bris ont tof all the is * Bel ia.’ Morning Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that England possesses.” — Standard. 
M!SS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
| Now ready, containing 160 pages of Literature, Illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings, 


BELGRAVIA for APRIL Price Is. 


Contents: 
By Author of “ The 


1. MY ENEMY’'S DAUGITITER: a Novel. 
Waterdale Neighbours,” «xc. Tilustrated by 
2. TAKING THINGS EASY. By Gronoe Storr, 
3. SPRING. By Straaxo,. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
4. SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES. By N. A. Woops. 
5. THE BROWN LADY: a Novelette. By Mrs. Casurs. Hoey, Author of “ A House of 
Cards," &c. Illustrated by F. J. skill, 
6. THE HUMAN FINGER AND TIIUMB, By 
7. LONDON TITEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS. By Water Trorxevry. 
No. IV. Drury Lane Theatre— Edmund Kean, Macready, Miss Fauc: it, Mrs. Glover, 
* Jack Bannister,” “ Joe Munden,” Stephen Kemble, * Little Knight.” 
8 BEETRUOT-SUGAR IN FRANCE, By Joun Scorrenn, M.B. 
| 9 TOLD BY A TABLE: an Oxford Sketch. 
| 10. THE MADMAN’S PRAYER. 
' a1. BOUND TO JOUN COMPANY: or, the Ad and Misadvent of Robert 
Ainsle gh. Illustrated by Altred Thompson. 
2 LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT. By Groner Aveusrus Sara. IX.—On Little Donkeys. 
13. NOCTAMBULISM. By Fuancts Jacox. ; 
lu. THE VOICE OF GRIEF. By Groner 


In the next Number of BELGRAVIA will be d a Novel in Twelve Chapters, 
the Countess Vos Borumen. Novelettes, by Miss Annie (hive. Penven 
Penev Frrzornaro, Mr. F. W. Rowixsox, and other distinguished Novelists, will appear 
withiu the current Year. 
Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“THE OLDEST AND YOUNGEST OF THE MAGAZINES.” 


“pH GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. No. XI. 1s. 
Coxtents: 
KENRICK : his Adventures. 
26.—Criticism and Gossip.— apter hy the Way. 
I have a Romantic and Toerenting Adventure. 
» «24.—" This day shall bea love ay.” 
»  29.—Extracts from my Diary, in which the Story of my Life is Continued. 
2, THE TOWER OF LONDON, 
3. ALL FOOLS’ DAY. By Cuances Dickens, Jun. 
4. LUX E TENEBRIS. 
5. A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. By Dr. Srarrarp. 
6. THE WIT AND WISDOM OF BIDPAL. No. I.—His Fables. 
7. ENGLISIL COURSING FIELDS, By H. Il. Dixon, 
8. ABSOTSFORD NUTANDA. Sire Walter Scott and his Factor. (Unpublished 
9. YOURS, VERY SINCERELY. 
lo THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 
Re 'M THE OLD DRAMATISTS. By Brooxs. 
No. he Blackfriars Firm, 
~ Showing how a Capital Comedy can be made without any Love in it. 
12. NOTES AND INCIDEN(S. 
13, CORRE SPONDENC OF SYLVANUS URBAN :—Copyright; “ Honour to 
whom How due ;" Gladsione and Lowe. 
M4. OBITU Mr MOIRS Marquis Anglesey; Earl of Sir H. 
Edwardes, KC S. Lucus; A. Cooper, M. de Lamartine; Le 
Marquis de Moustier. 


London: Buaosunr, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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March 27, 1869. | 


Will be ready on Monday, March 29, price 6d. 

Tue PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. With 18 
Illustrations, Coloured Plate from a Painting by William Mulready, ond Full-page 
Engraving by Giibert. 

Contents: 
1, THE PRICE OF AGNES FRASER'S HAND: aTale. In Three Parts. Part I. 
Chapter Digby’s Private Office. 
2. arry Ommaney. 
” 3.—The Invitation, 
2. WUNTING FOR WEALTH. The Mot-water Cure in Switzerland. 
3. AN AFTERNOON WITH THE BLIND. 
4. FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THE FISHER FOLK. 
5. TH? ABBEYS OF BYLAND AND VAULX. 
6. MEMUIRS OF DISTINGUISHED INDIAN OFFICERS, 
No. [V. Field- Marshal Viscount Gouzh, K.P., G.C.B., &e. 

7. LOST AND FOUND. In ‘two Parts. Part IL. 

8 NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
No. IV. The Guif stream. 

9. A TRIP TQ NIEUMANSA*KAS, A LAPLAND FOSSE.2 

10. SUORT PAPERS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. By the Dean of Cugsrzen. 
No. X. Herod Antipas. 

MY WOTILOUSE. 

12. COTTAGE GARDENS AND ALLOTMENTS. 

13. CHURCH OF ENGLAND WORTHTES. 

No. XVI. Bishop Thomas Ken. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledz 


ristian 77 Great Queen Street, W.C, 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConreNts OF No, XXVI., MARCH 27, 1869: 

Rossini’s Messe Solennelle.” 

A Swiss Revised Code. 

Military Co!onization for New Zealand. 
The India Office MSS. 

“Modern” Education at Harrow. 

The Fenian Collections. 

Soldiers’ Schools. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Close of the Lrish Church Debate. 
The Fruits of the Fenian Amnesty, 
The Hudson's Bay Territory. 
Endowments. 
MISCELLANTOUS ARTICLES, 
Imaginary Cogitations of the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli the Morning REVIEWS. 
after the Division. “Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Military Instruction in Prussia. Brougham.” 
Hereditary Lawyer Genius, The Void in Modern Education. 
The Loom of the Dull. Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn, 
City Men.—XI. The Clerk. * Her Majesty's Tower.” 
XII. The Pariah. New Books, 
OccasioNAL NovEs. FonrericN AFFArrs. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
Summary oF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
GAINT PAULS for APRIL. Price 1s, 


Conrenrs: 1. The Sacristan’s Household, By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. 
¢ 9. Sophie; Chapter 30, The Moroeco Case; Chapter 31, 


With an ion. 
Soldiers m the > 


re Election Prtitions.—3 Tae, rea after the Fountam of 
Jouvence Homane the Sixteenth Century.—4, Daniel O'Connell.—5. On Imagination as 
a National Chor ete —t. Lanivey’s Nupoieon [I.—7. A Lunatic Colony.—s. ‘Che National | 
Debt befure the Revolu im.—9 Army Reiurm, By Private Dragoon.—10, Phineas Finn, | 
the Irish ‘ember By Anthony ‘Trobove. With an Illustration, hapter 69. The Temptress; | 
Chapter 79 ‘Vhe Prime Min-ster's House; Chapter 71, Comparing Notes; Chapter 72. Madame 
Goesies'’s Generosity. 

London: Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


"PuE VICTORIA MAGAZINE for APRIL 1869, Price 1s. 
Vol. XI[—No. LXXII. 
Contents: 1. Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent Ifome —2. ‘The Last Ounce. Chapter 10. The 
ast Ounee that broke the Camel's Buck. Chapter 1}, The Mystery. Chaprer 12. Hours of 
Suspense ‘Tie Lip- Lore of our Foretathers.—4. Thougits on tdueation and Woman in 
Reiation to the Social Order.—5. Questions and Answirs: a Poem. By Alice B. Le Geyt.-— 
6. Miseellunea : A Ke yal Visit, Professor Newman on the Suffrage for Women, Obstetrical 
wiety of Landen, Muddie-Cluss Eduestion tor Girla, Ladies’ Cubs, Woman's Work in t 
Church.—7. Liters ure: Beatrice, and oth-r Poems, by the Llon., Moden Noel; Suciety in a 
Garrison ‘Town; Why Womcn desire the Franchise, xe. 
London: Exity Farrnevss, Printerand Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Vrinces Street, ttanover Square, 


Mpue HOMILIST, Third Series, is now Complete in 10 vols., 
each 5s. 6d.. po-t free 6s. Each Volume complete in it-elf, and may be had separately, 
It Contains many hundred Original Sermons and other matters valuable to the Clergy man 
and the Student. (ihe Publishers beg to that there are nut many complete Sets of 
this Work remaini ¢. 

London: W. Kext & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers, 


Masons MARKS ALL OVER the WORLD.—THE 


BU! LDER of this Week contains Paper by Mr. Godwin, on Masons’ Marks in 
various Countries, with more thon 690 Examples — View of Crure! hools, and Parsonage, St. 
Andrew's, Perth The Latest Discoveries in Jerusalem—The Col on at South Kensington; 
and other Papers: Antistic and Sanitary News. 4d,; or by post, Sd. 

1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen, 


The Saturday Review. 


Its Pro- 

n hich he 
as lal oured, ful y » the importance 
and neces-ity of the Voluntary principle are now in a larve devree recognised ; the Free 
Churches are entirely united in their testimony azainst relizious inequality; and many of the 
Offensive laws upon icclesiastical matters which once disgraced the Stutute-bouk have been or 


nd completely realized. In the Established ¢ hureh itse 


the 
fk NONCONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power and all the in- 
ssible for a journal in the present day to command. It will review, 
nus aspects of the controversy; and give tull intelligence respecting the 
nion in relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the present time 


week by week, the va 
chanze and zrowth of opt 
especially, this subject snould be adequately treated. At ne period has it been more necessary 
that the prineiples of the Free Churches should be fully represented; and, it may be added, at 
No period hasit been more necessary that the members of the Free Churches should give sup- 
port to their jnterary and political organs of the press. It is hoped that those who value the 
principles and the teaching of THE NONCONFORMIST wiil show their interest in the set- 
tlement of this question by widing to increase the circulation of this journal. 
THE NONCONFOR MIST, as is well known, is not a denominational organ, It takes a 
rfectly independent course in reference to all the Ecclesiastical movements of the day, and 
ah oat: rno control but that of its Editor. Nor 1s it by any means »n exclusively Ecciesias- 
tical journal. It discusses all the more important political questions which the events of the 
week suszest, anc in this department of its labours has taken « recovni-ed position among its 
contemporurics. Its Literary Reviews and Briet Notices of Books hove acquired a high repu- 
tation tor ability, honesty, and impa tiality, Kelxious and Ecc esiastical Inteiligenee 
constitute: ne of ite leading features, and a careful divest of ull the News of the Week is given. 
THE NONCONFORMIST is published eve y Wednesday afternoon, ard may be ordered 
ofany Newsavent, or supplied direct trom the Office on application to the Publisher. Unstamped, 
price 4d., or 2is. 8d. per annum ; stamped, 6d., or 26s. per anuum. 
Publisned by Auruva Mract, 18 Bouver'e Street, Fleet Street, E.C.,to whom all Post Office 
Orders and Cheques should be made payable. 


Just published, cloth, Is. 
POEMS. By James R. Wirners, Author of “ Rustic Songs,” 
1,GRANAY’S TALE. 2. BANYARD'S EXPERIENCE, 
London: F. Bowven Krrro, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, E,C. 


Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 138 pp. crown, Is. ; 
post free, 14 Stamps. 
CARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Complete 


Guide for the Every-day Management of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, 
Flower Garden, Conservatory, Stove, Greenhouse, Peach-House, &c. &c., 


In 153.5 6d.; by post 8d. extra, 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SERMONS AND 
CHARGES. 


With Additions and Corrections from MSS. and with Historical and other Illus- 
trative Notes by WiLLIAM West, Incumbent of 8. Columba’s, Nairn, 


London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price SixrENcE, 
ILL SHE STAND? or, the Church and Democracy. By 
J. Gronce Wrenci, M.A. Curate of St. Botolph, Bishop ; late Schol 
of St. John's Coliege, Cambridge. 
London: LonemMAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Now ready, printed in Chromolithography, on a Sheet of extra stont Drawin; 
Paper, 25 inches by 14 inches, price tis.; to be had also mounted on Canvas, folded 
and jointed, for the Pocket or Knapsack, price 7s. 6d. 


iY AP of the VALPELLINE, the VAL TOURNANCH 
and the Southern Valleys of the Chain of MONTE ROSA, from an actu 
Survey made in 1865-1866. By A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. Member of the Alpine 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
FHSSTORICAL WORKS of SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 
THE HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, from its 


Commencement to the Battle of Waterivo. 
library Edition, 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, £10 10s. 
Cabinet i-dition, 20 vols. crown &vo. £4, 
People’s Edition, 12 vols. and Inuex Vol. £2 Me, 
ATLAS to the Above. 109 Maps and Plans. Library Edition, 


price £3 4s.; People’s Edition, 31s. 6d. 


EPITOME of the HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


For the Use of Schools and Families. Sixteenth Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY, from the Fall of Napoleon 


to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Library Edition, 8 vols, demy 8vo. £6 7s. 64. 
People’s Edition, § vols. crown 8vo. and Index, 34s. 


Pra & Sons. Edint h and London. 


ue EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. James Ware. Fourth Edition, with Index, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By the same Author, 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to the 
Year 1813. Second Edition, post 8vo. eluth, 6s. 
Wiutsam Briackwooo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. 4 vols. with Portraits, cloth, 16s, 
THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 


with Portrait, cloth, 83. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGINATIVE, and the CRI- 
16s, 


TICISM on HOMER. 4 vols. cloth, 
TALES. Cloth, 4s. 
POETICAL WORKS. Cloth, 4s. 


Also, 
A CHEAP EDITION of the TALES, 2s. 6d. 


Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Count MONTALEMBERT'S HISTORY of the MONKS 


of the WEST. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


Separately from the a! 


bove, 
THE HISTORY of the CONVERSION of ENGLAND. 
6d. 


3 vols. 318. 


THE LIFE of ST. COLUMBA. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
and London. 


Bt & Sons, Edinburgh 


WORKS of PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 


Twentieth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL: a Poem. Third Edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAV MAGUS. ws with numerous Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton, A.R.S.A., richly 
THE BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Third Edition, 2 vols. fep. 


cloth, 12s, 


FIRMILIAN ; or, the Student of Badajos: a Spasmodic Tragedy. 


Cloth, 5s. 


POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. Translated by Professor 


Ayroun and Tusopors Mantix, Second Edition, fep. cloth, és. 


Also, 
THE BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon Gavttrer. Tenth 
Edition, square 8vo. with Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, and Crowquill, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE HANDY HORSE BOOK; or, Practical Instructions in 
Riding, Driving, and the General Care Management of Horses. By “ Maoswra.” 
New Edition, with 6 Eugravings, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treatment in Reference 


to Food, Diseases, Habits, Puni &e. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ON SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, and the 
PREVENTION end CURE of RESTIVENESS in HORSES, By Faawers Dwver, 
Major of tlussars in the Iinperial Austiian Service. Crown 8vo. with Eugravings aud 
Diagrams, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ No man who owns or rides a horse should leave this work unstudied.'’—_Sunday Times. 


Wirtiam Bt & Sons, Edinbuigh and London. 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion 
to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Hitt Burrow. Vols. I. to IV. (to be completed in 
stories that we ever saw of an: intry.""—Saturday Review. 
yet been written of the national life and being of Scotland.” 
Une grande et belle histoire.” —Revue des Deux Mondes. 
By the same Author, 


heside other Origin, Professional Gasdencs Useful alike SCOT ABROAD; and the Ancient League with France. 


CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOUSE, 
237 and 233 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. \5s. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Wittiam & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 439 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


BrowyF. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
“A thoroughly fresh and interesting book. It has poetry, fiction, antiquarianism brought 
into lend a belpine hand in causing the history of England in Chaucer's time to thrill with 
life and colour.”"— London Keview. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
Gitperr. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert's clear and 

ffected style is admirably adapted for biography. Tha’ he will succeed in amusing aud 

interesting his readers may be safely predicted.” —saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 
Hepwortu Dixon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 153. 

“ This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon’s works.” 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 


MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. From Un- 
published D s in the Archives ol Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 2 vols. SV. 50s. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. Svo, 


“ No small measure of commendation is due to the ‘I mplar, who writes with a skilful pen, 
and displays such knowledge of political men and cliques.” —.1 theneum. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrvs Harpy. 3 vols, 
“In the select class of exceptionally good novels we do not hesitate to place * Paul Wynter's 
Sacrifice "—a story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged with poetry and humour. 
It is one of those prose poems which seldom appear without making 4 distinct mark in literary 
annals und acquiring permanent popularity.” thenewn. 


ERICK THORBURN. = 3 vols. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs.) Ss 


Girrorp. 3 vols. 
* Any body asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may safely recommend o one.” 
<i thenwum, 


KITTY. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Author of 


“ A Winter with the Swallows,” “‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This story is lively and clever, the scenes of artistic life are amusing, the dialogue is bright 
and kling.””—A th “Ath hly good 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 


“The perusal of * Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong 
interest by the naturalness and force of its delineations of character.” —A thenwum. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 


“ There is in this story much that is original, and a good deal that evinces talent.""—Odserver, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROBIN GRAY: a New Novel. By Cuaries Gipzon, 


Author of “ Dangerous Connexions.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATEKNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


IMMORTALITY: Four Sermons preached 


before the University of Cambridge. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1868, 
By J. J. Srewart PERownE, B.D., Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew 
in St. David's College, Lampeter. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge: DeigHTON, BELL, & Co. London: Bett & Daupy. 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH. Chapters I.— 


XXXIII. From the German of H. Ewaup, By O. Grover, B.D., Fellow of 
Emmanuel College. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Cambridge : DeigHToN, BELL, & Co. London: Bett & Datpy. 


TERENCE, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
Cambridge: DeicuTon, BELL, & Co. London: BELL & Daupy. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. | 


By C. 8. CALVERLEY, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Author of ‘“ Translations , 
into English and Latin.” Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


Cambridge: DzicuTon, Bett, & Co. London: BELL & Daxpy. 


The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, No. XXI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for APRIL: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
y the Author of “East Lynne,” 1” OOT 
Light. Chop. 2.— Down ut Chuliing. 7. GOING HOME, 
uge. 8 FAREWELL. 


% BREAKING A BUPTERFLY : 


2. OUR MUSIC HALLS. 
Bianche Ellesslie’s Ending. 


3, A VAURIEN. Chap. 3.— Upstairs and 
can ap Upstairs Author of * Guy Livingstone,” 
4. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of Chaps. 29-31. 
Gone xe. 10. LOVE SONNETS. 
hap. ity Interior. 2.— wee 
Mr. Fri xpluins. C Ml. PARIS FASIIIONS, With a Coloured 
Chap. 3.—Yorke's Plate and several Llustrations. 


or, 
the 
&e. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Saé Francisco from 
Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Richanp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &e, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Ilustrations. [Now ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkins. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Ready this day, 
“Tn all romance, in all literature. there is nothing more melancholy, nothing more utterly 
tragic, than the story of the coreerof Edmund Kean, So bitter and weary a strug_le fora 
chance, so splendid and bewildering a success, so sad a waste of genius and fortune: 30 lament- 


able a fall, can hardly be found among all the recordsof the follies aud sins and misturtunes 
of genius.” —Morning Star. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewrye Ritcar, 


Author of “ British Senators,” &. New and enlarged Edition, | vol. (Just ready. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 
C 


Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 1 vol. 8vo. 


price 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY. By the 


Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 
Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—This day is published the Second Edition of 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witu1aM 


Back, Author of * Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of 
character.”"—Saturday Keview. 
“A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with pleasure, for 
refinement of its tone aud the sincerity of its workmanship.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
Pio. In rr ie Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and varied clever- 
henceum., 


“ A strange, wild story of our own times, very subtly told.” —F.xaminer. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. 
Ross, Author of “‘ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


““A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. ‘eady this day. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Spereut, 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. ‘cady this day. 
JOHN TWLILER: a Romance of the Heart. By D. P. Starkey, 
LL.D. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of 


* One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FOUND DEAD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE READING NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum Canta- | 


brigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque ed. H. Drury, A.M. Eiitio | 
quinta, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge: DeicuTon, BELL, & Co. London: Lonemans & Co. 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the 


Use of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a revised Edition of the 
Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School. By the Rev. GEORGE PREsTON, Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


Cambridge: DeicuTon, BELL, & Co. London: Lonawans & Co. 


NOTES on the Principles of PURE and 


APPLIED CALCULATION, and Applications of Mathematical Principles to 
the Theories of the Physical Forces. By the Rev, JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 
8vo. 153. 


Cambridge: Bait, & Co. London: Bett & Darpy. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HAWLEY Smarr. 3 vols. 
“ We predict for this book a decided success.”—Saturday Review. 
“ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long time.” 
“ Every cliapter of ‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever."—London Review. 


MISS MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 2 vols. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Plirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 
Iv 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 


Author of “ Néddevo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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ALBEMARLE Srneet, March 1869, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF WORKS FOR EASTER. | 


— 
MR. RASSAM'S JOURNAL. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the 


BRITISH MISSION to THEODORE, KING of ABYSSINIA. With Notices 
of the Countries traversed from Massowah, through the Soodan, and back 
to Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By Hormuzp Rassaq, First Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations. 28s. 


LORD HATHERLE 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as 


declared by the Testimony of Our Lord, and of the Evangelists and pen 
PaGE, Lord HaTHERLEY. Third Edition, with Additions, post 8vo. 
price 

MR. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE IRISH CHURCH: the Speech of the 


Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P., delivered in the House of Commons on 
Monday, March 1, 1869. 8vo. ls. 


LORD CARNARVON. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and _ the 


MOREA: Extracts from a Journal of Travels in Greece during 1839, By the 
late Earl of CARNARVON, Author of * Portugal and Gallicia,” Edited by the 
PRESENT EARL. Crown 8vo. with Map. 


THE REV. H. F. TOZER. 


THE HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, including 


Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pellon, and to the Mirdite 
Albanians and other remote Tribes; with Notes on the Ballads, Tales, and 
Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greek. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, Exeter 
Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Map and Lilustrations. 


DEAN MILMAN, 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Henry Harr MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's, Second Edition, 
8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 18s, 


PROFESSOR BURROWS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS: Seven 


Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, by Montagu Burrows, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History. Post 8vo. 
CONTENTS : 
The Chief Architect of the English | Conflict between the Imperial and 
Constitution. | __ National Principles. 
Ancient and Modern Politics. National Character of the Old English 


Universities. 
Relations of Church and State histori- | Qonnection between the Religious and 


cally considered, | Political History of England, 
THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6. 


TRAVELS in the ISLANDS of the EAST 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, during the Years 1865-6; a Popular Description 
of their Natural History and Geography, with some Account of Dangers 
and Adventures among many Tribes. By ALvert 8. Bickmonrg, F.R.G.S. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


Comprising an Account of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in this and 
other Countries. By Sir JAmEs CLARK, Bart., M.D, Crown 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; or, Notes 


on the Resources and Administration of Turkey—the Condition and Character, 
Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Popula- 
tions, &c. By S. G. B. Sr. and C. A. Bropuy. 8vo. 12s, 


SIR NEIL CAMPBELL. 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and 


ELBA. A Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. 
By Major-General Sir NErL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. With a 
Memoir of that Officer. By Rev. A. N. Cc. MACLACHLAN, M.A. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 15s. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


THE ELASTICITY, EXTENSIBILITY, and 


TENSILE STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. By Knut Srvyrrr, of Stock- 
holm. Translated by Curisrer P, SANDBERG, With a Preface by Joun 
Percy, F.R.S. 8vo. with 9 Plans, 


DEAN STANLEY. 


THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: an 


Historical Address. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second 
Edition, 8vo. ls. 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Fritz MuLLeR. From the German, with Additions by the Author, 
Translated by W. 8S. DALLAs, F.L.S, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


RICHARD FOR 


A HANDBOOK _ for TRAVELL ERS in 


SPAIN; including Madrid, the Castiles, the Basque Provinces, Leon, the 
Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands. Fourth Edition, revised, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s, 


THE WAR OFFICE. 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: 


their Administration and Government. By Cuartes M. Vol. I. 
8vo. 21s. 
CONTENTS : 
Defence of the Realm, and Erection of ; The Army in relation to our Represen- 
Fortifications. tative Institutions. 

The Army before the Commonwealth. Exemption of the Army from the ordi- 
Establishment of the Militia. nary Process of Law. 
Army before and after the Revolution. Movement and Quartering of Troops, 
Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement. Barrack Department. 
Payment of Army by Parliament. Increase in the Standing Army. 
Military Expenditure. Reserve Forces. 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS. 


A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lrecky, M.A, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the 


University of St. Andrews, March 19,1869. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A., Rector 
of the University. 8vo. price vs. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James Miu. <A New Edition, with Notes by ALEXx- 
ANDER Baix, ANDREW FinpLaTeR, and GrorGk Grore. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by JouN StuaRr MILL. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mente D’Avpiank, D.D. 
Vol. V. 8vo. price 16s, 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 


Congregationalism. 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 


1, Congregational Polity, by Witu1am | 4, Congregationalism and Aisthetiecs, by 
MITCHELL FAWCET?. THomas Hanwoop Parison. 

2. The External Relations of Congre- | 5, Congregationalism and Science, by 
gationalism, by Tuomas MAnRTIN Henry Pye-Smira, M.D. 
Herperr, M.A. B.A. 

3. The Congregationalist Character, by | 6. The Spirit of ny med by 
EDWAkD GILBELT HERBERT, LL.B. JAMES ANSTIR, B. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
ALrHevs Topp. Vol. II. (completion) with a copious Index to the entire 
work, 8vo. (Un April. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Loneman. With 9 Mans and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on HAL- 


LAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.  Fep. 8vo. hand- 
somely printed in clear and legible type, price SIXPENCE. 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodeuts, and Fac- 
similes. 4 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


HISTORY of GRANT’S CAMPAIGN for 


the CAPTURE of RICHMOND, 1864—1865 ; with an Outline of the Previous 
— American Civil War. By JoHN CANNON. Post 8vo. 
s. 6d. 


WATERLOO LECTURES; a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel C. Cuesnry, R.E. New Edition, 
nearly ready. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jzan Incerow. 


Fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 


being Biographical Sketches of the bag -Writers in all the principal Collec. 
tions. By JosiaH MILLER, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 


a Sew days. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
with the Author's last Copyright Additions. Shamrock Edition, Crown vo. 
price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and ee FRANCHISES of the CITY or LONDON. 
By Grorce Norton, Third Ed 
price 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Horns:y, and 
Islington. By Howrrr. Square crown Svo. with 40 Woodcuts, 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular 4 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Gl 
By Dr. Georak HARTWIG. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Wood 
cuts. 8vo, 21s. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, Popular 


Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of "the Human Body. New 
Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


HORSE and MAN: being Hints to Horsemen. 


By C. S, Marcu Partupps, Author of * Jurisprudence.” Fep, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mutiny Act. \ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
4al 


‘ition, revised, with a copious Index. 8vo.* 
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Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents ror APRIL: 
1. MR. FFOULKES’ LETTER. By Professor Bonamy Paice. 
2. NIANDEL. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers. Part I. 
3. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN HUSS. By the Rev. A, H. Wrartistaw. 
4. PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE ON THE POET AND HIS CREED. By Marraew 


5. MATTHEW TINDAL. By the Rev. Jonx Honr. 


6. TILE EARLY CHRISTIAN AGE, in its Literary Activity, Historical Consciousness, 
and Critical Spirit. By Professor Mituican, 


7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. In English Rhymed 


Verse, By CHARLES MErivatE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 24s, [Readu. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision of 


the Authorised Version, By Henry ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week, 


POEMS and ROMANCES. By Georcr 


Avuausrus Smicox, Author of “ Prometheus Unbound.” Crown S8yo. és. 
[ Ready. 


THE MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 


By Horace BusuNett, D.D., Author of “‘ The New Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


A. W. THoRoLp, Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. (Ready. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Examination of 


some Recent Speculations, By the Duke of ARGYLL. Second Edition, crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“ This volume is perhaps the most clear, graceful, pointed, and precise piece of ethical 
reasoning published for a quarter of a century......Its great end is to show that it is impossible 
to pursue any investigation of man’s history from the purely physical side. Its reasoning seems 
to us absolutely conclusive against the upholders of the ‘natural selection’ theory........The 
book is worthy of a place in every library as skilfully popularising science, and yet sacrificing 
nothing either of its dignity or of its usetulness.”"— Nonconformist. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. 


Ratsron. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker, 5s. 


“The translator has found a house full of ‘pearls and diamonds,’ and, with the help of 
publisher and illustrator, has displayed his treasures in a fit and tasteful setting.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ We have to thank Mr. Ralston for having given to English readers a very charming book. 
We should add, too, that the volume is illustrated by a number of small wood-engravings, 
some of which are so delicately and powerfully drawn as to remind one of Meissonnier.” 

London Review. 

“ The wonderful variety of these fables, their entire novelty, and the shrewd quaint obser- 
vations with which they teem,mark them out as a rare morsel for the literary epicure of 
whatever age.” —Museum, 

“ Of Mr. Ralston’s translation it is hard to speak too highly. He has seized the rare art of 
being at once literal to the language he translates from, and observant of the idioms of that he 
uses.” —Spectator. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on Church 


Subjects. By HENRY ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. A 


New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choral Odes. By E. H. PLUMpTRE, M.A, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 


“ The names of Symons, Kennedy, Sewell, Blackie, Conington, Swanwick, Milman, and Mrs. 
Barrett Browning make up together a formidable list of competitors, and it is no small praise 
to Mr. Plumptre if he can hold his own without surpassing them...... In fidelity he surpasses 
all translators......Sometimes he gives us renderings which we prefer to anything else that we 
have seen......We are sorry that we can do nothing more than express our admiration for the 
very able essay on the‘ Life of Aschylos’ which he has prefixed to these volumes. It isin 
the highest degree well conceived and well written. The short notes with which the text is 
illustrated are also very instructive. Every student of Zschylos should consult them.” 

Spectator. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and 


uniform with, “Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 6d. 
“ Critics are not often at a loss for words of laudation; but it would be difficult to overpraise 
the merits of * Child-World.’...... The poems in this precious little volume were written for 


children, but the grown-up person who does not fall into raptures over them must have lived 
a strange life, or have all sense of tenderness, pathos, and metrical sunshine omitted from his 
composition. We lovg to quote one of them bodily; but, as we must not, we can only beg 
everybody to read the * Fairies’ Nest.’""—Darly Telegiaph. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW POET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 


A LEGACY OF VERSE. 
By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 


SPECTATOR, February 27, 1969. 


| If we fe on cutvesting all that seems to us the product of true cenius in this volume, 
we should print nearly 


serves ot mood and tical conception it conta’ 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1369. 
In their dramatic grasp, their sharpness of characteristic feature, and piercing, liquid. birdlike 
clearness of note, these lyrics distinctiy mark the poet—born, not made..........The book has 
on it the impress of a true gift. 


NONCONFORMIST, January 27, 1869. 

Rarely have we read a volume with more peculiar interest than this.........The poems fall 
into groups round common centres, from which they derive peculiar colour, which they mutu- 
ally catch and communicate to one another in that perpetually fresh charm of changing tights 
and shades charucteristic of the work ot true genius alone. 


LONDON REVIEW, March 13, 1869. 

This volume is one which will not vondily be allowed to psss away. It is of the deepest 
possible interest. We have here a rarely beautiful moral nature associated with fine and 
tender genius........ t would be very unsatistactury work to atte npt to analyse many of the 
dramatic lyrics—* Sospiri Volate,” for instance—uuless we had more space ,and unless too, the 
memory of this “fuir soul were colder than it can be for a long while yet. We can only 
repeat that this book is ot singular interest and peculiar value. 


GOOD WORDS (on the Death of “ Sadie”). 

We have deepest glimpses, touches almost perfect in truth and delicacy, and melodious 
turns, inimitable in their individuality and freedom...... “ Asa white flower clears when the 
sun comes out,” so it seems to us Sadie grew in grasp and in power of simple utterance as she 
drew nearer to the sun of a new life...... She now sleeps well; and her poems, written out of 
her very heart, will be highly valued by her friends, and continue to make music in the 
souls of thousands who never saw her. 


DAILY TELEGRAPII, March 8, 1869. 

This “ Legacy of Verse” is justly entitied to the rare praise due to true poetry. ‘The 
authoress, Sarah Williams, is now no more; but this “ Legucy"’ is ample evidence that, 
though her life was not long, it had not been lived in vain.......The most remarkable and 
most important portion of the volume is * Sespiri Volate’’—xlternately reflecting the moods 
and the fortunes of Margaret and Gregory, two noble and hapless lovers. _It is impossible to 
resist the attraction which the story exerts on the interest and sympathies. Protessor Plumptre 

prefixed to the volume a short memoir of the authoress, in which fascinating glimpses are 
given ot her inner life. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


MODERN SOCIETY. 


Now ready, crown Svo. 53. 


POEMS. 


Including ‘Lady Grace,” a Drama in Five Acts, 
By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 


A fine play, not merely a play containing fine lines or passages. Its beauties and its fuults 
are di ic, inti 1 iated with the action and the characters: poetical exce!lences 
and prosaic possibilities being both resolutely subordinated to the prime requisite—movement. 
is made finely middle of fliction, adequate to the highest, 

not disdainful of the meanest, of human experiences.” 
— . an Pall Mall Gazette, March 16, 1869. 
“* Lady Grace’ is a drama scrupulously true and real, «nd is full ot a delicate flavour of 
try. Instead of being just ideal enough to give a merctricious glitter to the conventional 
moralities of the hour, which is the cuse with the sentiment of most of our theatrical attempts 
at delineating modern life, there is a real poetical heart thrown into the meditation of the 
phenomena of modern society. Itis a pity that while we see on the English stage plenty of 
plays as true as this to the conventional outside ot our modern Jife. we cumnot sce any with the 
same delicate and ennobling spirit of poetry in them."’— Spectator, February 20, 1869. 


“In * Lady Grace,’ Mi if ! | a sp of the } 
adventurer........ And, with true dramatic sense, she defeats his purpose by the intervention 


Noenconfor mist, January 20, 1869. 
piration and music. e sure to ri wherever it is pusses-ed.” 
Contemporary eview, March 1869. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 


Six Monthly Parts are now published of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


"The Character and Spirit of this New Magazine may be learned from 
CONTENTS of PART VI. for APRIL: 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. THE TRUE FAIRY TALE. 
By the pote, of “‘THE FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY.” A FRENCH TOWN 
FA .¥. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. Chapters 13 and 14, 

By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX” THE DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE 
AND THE DOG WITHOUT; and DOLLY'S PORTRAIT, 

By HENRY KINGSLEY. THE BOY IN GREY. III. IV. V. 

By One of the Authors of **CHILD WORLD.” RATS AND MICE. 

By H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D. SILK AND SILK WORMS. 

By CHARLES CAMDEN. SHY DICK. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. 

By EDWARD HOWE. LOST MAGGIE. 

By ZERO. THE ALOE, 


“ We believe *Good Words for the Young’ to be the very cheapest magazine that ever was 
printed, and we are tempted to add,the very best. L and ill ti are alike 
admirable.” —/llustrated Times. 

“ A most excellent and enticing magazine.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“So bold an experiment of the publishers, so nbly supported by the writers and artists, deserves 
splendid reward. The list of contributors is in itseit striking, and great pains are evidently 
taken to secure variety in the matter and the illustrations. Lt is wn instructive circumstance 
that such a magazine could be seut out with certainty of success.” —London Review. : 

“The writers ore first-class, the iliustrations are very charming, aud the promise given is 
excellent.” —Spectator. 

** Good Words for the Young’ is in all respects a marvel.” —Nonconformist. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 LUDGATE HILL. 
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March 27, 1869.] The Saturday Review, 


NEW BOOKS. HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


This day is published (2s.), the APRIL Number of MESSRS. WM. CLOWES & SONS 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. | them: and published at their Ofice a 


14 Costen Cross, where it is requested that all Orders and Communications 
be addressed. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. may 
CONTENTS : is 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, DUKE STREET, STAMFORD STREET, anv 

ENDOWMENTS. By Joun Sruart MILL. 14 CHARING CROSS. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. By Wittr1AM Morris. 
RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. R. 8. RALstox. MEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED oF 
MR. HUXLEY ON M. COMTE. By RicHAarp CONGREVE. 
FERDINAND LASSALLE, THE GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT. By MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

J. M. LupLow. 

In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 

sIR G. C. LEWIS AND LONGEVITY. By A. Touuemacne. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. Now ready, 
NOTE ON DR. BASTIAN’S PAPER “ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 

THINKING.” By Professor BAIN. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
CRITICAL NOTICES. TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounteyey — 

AND 

FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Grorcz| SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 

Recem.” Post 8vo. with many Illustrations, 8s. Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 
THE RUINED CITIES of ZULU-LAND. 

lionel WALMSLEY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with many Illustrations, 1 H 

CHEFS-D’EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL | Complete in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. ench 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE VILLARS.” Seige oan 
- ‘This day at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HARRY EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son Now ready.crown 60.78. 6d. 
of the Day. By G. L. Torrennam. 
THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A. Oxon, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. | 


Vicar of Aberdare. 
HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
i 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. | Now ready, post 8vo. 
Now publishing, in Mouthly Volumes, cloth, each 5s. j WITHIN AN ACE. 
Now ready, By Mrs. H. C. JENKIN, 
THE Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &e. 


TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. , SMITH, ELDER, & C0., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P, NIMMO. MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” “MABEL’S 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. PROGRESS,” &c. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, j PEA ens 
On April 5, 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations by Marcus Stone, cloth, 2is. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD: 


A Tale of Lippe-Detmold. 
MR. DIRCKS’ NEW WORK. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CU., 2% IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

Next week, 1 vol. Svo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. | — 
| 


NATURE-STUDY; NEW NOVEL. 


A 
S$ APPLICABLE TO Shortly will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


POETRY AND ELOQUENCE. 
With a comprehensive Selection of Poetical Illustrations. DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


Author of * The Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” &c. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. | 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. This day is published, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH, SWISS, and other Foreign Parts. , CES Cae & 
WOOLNER, &c. *, Showing the Remarkable Disparities that Exist between the 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS250,000 always in Stock of noted PUBLIC 
ayer ae By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. ge 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. e WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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| Author of “China, its History and Institutions,” “Our Australian Colonies,” &c. 


_ The Saturday iheview. 


[March 27, 1869, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 24s. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 

By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


Author of “ Travels on the Amazon,” &c. 
CONTENTS : 
Vor, L. Vor. II. 
Physical Geography. The Moluccas. 
Indo-Malay Islands, The Papuan Group. 
The Timor Group. Races of Men in the Malay Archipelago. | 
The Celebes Group. Appendix on Crania and Languages. 
The Moluccas. Index. 
“ It will be seen from what we have said how replete this work is with topics of universal 


interest ; and we must add that the treatment is invariably worth, y, of the subject. Ina word, 
* The Malay Archipelago’ is a book at once scientific and populur.”— Daily Telegraph. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Opening of the Present Parliament. By Josreru 8vo. half-bound, 
with an Index and Table of Administrations, 18s. (This day. 

“ It is impossible to estimate the we involved i - such a work ; but whatever it may have 
been, Mr, Irving will be the all persons concerned in the rd cope 
discussion of public affairs. His book might be deseribed as the contents pt the memory of 
best informed persons of fifty years old and up ch 

“Pall Mall Gazette. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel 


in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, and India) during 1866-7, 
By C. W. Ditkr, M.P. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 28s, [This day. 
“ A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travels. Everybody should read it, and 
at. once. "— Daily Telegraph. 
“ We can say with the utmost confidence that no one will master these volumes without 
congratulating himself on much hearty enjoyment, and the acquisitic n of much sound political 
and general knowledge of the newest facts in British history.”—J/orning Star. 


MR. W. T. THORNTON “ON LABOUR”: 


its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues, Actual Present and Possible Future. 


8vo. 14s. 
“It may. on the whole, be doubted whether any considerable economic work of equal merit 
hus appeared since the first publication of Mr. Mill's * Political Economy.’ "'—A thenceum. 


“ Mr. Thornton's work deserves to be ranked in the same class, though, of course, not by the 
side of, Mr. Mill's, and it may be commended to the earnest attention of all who are interested 
in the study of social problems or in the political future of England."— Morning Star. 


ARMY REFORM. By Colonel VaAventine 


Baker, 10th Royal Hussars. 8vo. Is. (This day. 
“Colonel Baker comes forward with all the claims of a good regimental officer, a constant 


friend to progress, and one who has studied foreign armics and the working of foreizn military 


systems. His pamphlet is a valuable contribution to the fast secumulating information on the 
subject of military reform, and it appears to us that some of his suaaeitens might acted 
upon with great benefit to the country and service.” —Zimes, March 15. 


THE GOSPEL and MODERN LIFE. 


Sermons on some of the Difficulties of the Present Day. With a Preface on 
the Theology of the * Pall Mall Gazette.” By J. Lu. DAviEs, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. bs. [This day. 


AN EXPOSITION of the SERMON on the 


MOUNT, from the Writings of St. Augustine ; with an Essay on his Merits 
as an Interpreter of Scripture. By the Archbishop of Duby. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, Svo. 10s. 6d, (This day. 


TACITUS.— The AGRICOLA and GER-| 


MANIA. A Revised Text, with English Notes and Maps. By A. J. Cuurcn, | 


M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Fep. 8vo. as. 6d. 
The AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, each 2s, 
[This day. 


A HISTORY of CHEMICAL THEORY, 


from the Age of Lavoisier to the Present Time. By Ap. Wurtz. Translated 
by Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


THE HOUSE of COMMONS: Illustrations 


of its History and Practiee. A Course of Lectures delivered at Reigate in 
December 1868. By D, Patcrave. With Notes and ‘Index. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. {This day. 


ARTHUR’S SEAT; or, the Church of the 


Banned. By Joun M.A., of St. Ernans. Crown 62, 


(This day. 
THE LILY of LUMLEY. By Epirn Miner. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Next week. 
THE OXFORD ‘PECTATOR. Reprinted. 
Extra fep. 8vo, 3s. 64 (Next week. 


THE HOU ISTRIA in the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. ~s with Illustrative Notes. By A. W. Warp, 
M.A., Professor « Queen's College, Manchester, Extra fep. 8vo. 
price 2s, 6d. 


CHRIST th. BREAD of LIFE: an Attempt 
to give a Profit. e Direction to the present Occupation of Thought with 
Romanism. By J McLEop CAMPBELL, D.D. Second Edition, much enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


ARY GEOMETRY. Books, 


f erBles, Parallels, Triangles, Equivalent Vigures, the Circle, and 
vi y J. M. WiLson, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. Com- 
8vo. $s, 6d. (This day. 


NMILLAN & 00, 1 LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER PRESENTS, 


| CAST UP by the SEA: a Book for Boys. By 
| Sir S. W. Baker. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. with Illustrations Armand 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. (This day, 
“ One of the best books of ie tale of ad we have ever vie. "Illustrated Times. 


“That it is an — wild exploits, 
terrible dénouements, there can be pod doubt whatever. Daily one 
* Boys will find it ‘overpoweringly interesting.” —A thenzum. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An 


OLD Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur mph and Prior 
Hall, and a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel by Jeens, after Watts’ 
Picture. Square cloth, extra gilt, 12s. 


“ If there be any sensible fath: fi itted 
the usual Christmas present or ‘New Year re to hom are Interested, we 
| if they have done ‘ the proper thing’ already m w reat propriety en! 
rred by adding this beautiful and valuable book to previously 


Old Nursery 


"Illustrated Times, 
Rhymes. Imperial 4to, Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers, Illuminated 


-RIDICULA REDIVIVA: 
Covers, 9s. 


“ The most splendid, and at th 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at 


WENTWORTH GRANGE: a Christmas Book for Children. By a 
TURNER PALGRAVE. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, and Title. 
page engraved on Steel by Jeens. Square cloth, gilt top, 9s. 


“ This is a delightful volume, felicitous we need scarcely say in diction, wholesome in senti- 
ment, and fertile in imagination. ‘The whole work has uuity of purpose, and each tale beauty 
of rendering ; it will delight grown-up boys and girls, and indeed people of all ages from 

n to seventy.’ "~Daily News. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER. 


LAND. By Lewis Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 42 Illus. 
trations by Tenniel, gilt edges, 6s. 


By the same Author, 


PHANTASMAGORIA, and other Poems. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“Those whose have not made acquaintance with these poems already have a pleasure to 
come. ‘he comical is so comical, oat the grave so really beautitul.”—Literary J Churchman. 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
| My Children. By Professor Kincstry. New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 
| Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


“ For a gift book for the young, in educated circles, it is impossible that the year should 
| produce a prettier volume than this.” —JUustrated Times. 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


A BOOK of HOUSEHOLD ENGLISH 


POETRY, Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by the Archbishop of DUBLIN, 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


“The Archbishop has ferred in this delightful book = important on the whole 
pet. population of the "—Pall Mall Gazet = 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By 


the Rev. HuGH MacmiLuan. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s.; 
morocco, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 


“ He has made the world more beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to messages of love and 
voices of praise that might otherwise have been unheard.” '— British Quarterly. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruens. 


| New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Frontispiece, cloth, 6s.; 
morocco, 12s.; Levant morocco extra, 25s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE: 


HOLD READING: a Series of oes Works by Eminent Writers. In 
Monthly Parts, 1s.; and Quarterly Volumes, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. With 
Tilustrations. The following Volumes are now ready : 

Vol. I—THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the Author of * The 


j Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Vol. II.—THE HERMITS. By Professor K1nGsLEy. 
Vol. II].—SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
Vol. IV.—ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By GronGE 
Vol. ooo CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE—ST. LOUIS AND CALVIN. By 
M. Guizor. 
Other Volumes by distinguished Writers are in preparation. 
A BEAUTIFUL GUINEA PRESENT, the Volumes of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
for 1868 in an Ornamental Lox, 4 vols. limp cloth, red edges, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXIV. (for APRIL) is now ready. 


CONTENTS : 
. PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE.” 
Part I. 
. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 16—20. 


. MR. J. C. MORISON on “ PHYSICAL EDUCATION.” 

“THE WORTH OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS.” 

Mn. F. W. H. MYERS’ “ TWO SISTERS.” 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON “ THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 
“TWO VIEWS OF THE CONVENT QUESTION.” 

“THE RING AND THE BOOK.” By J. R. Mozey. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE- 

| HOLD READING, for APRIL. “ CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY.” 
Part I. mm | CATHERINE Wixkwortu, Translator and Compiler of “ Lyra 
Germanica.” To be completed in Three Parts, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. — 


NDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
. 990, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, March 27, 1869. 
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